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DISCRIMINATORY  ARAB  PRESSURE  ON  U.S.  BUSINESS 


THURSDAY,  MARCH  6.   1975 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  International  Relations, 
Subcommittee  on  International  Trade  and  Commerce, 

Washington.  B.C. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  2  p.m.  in  room  2255,  Rayburn  House  Office 
Buildino-,  Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham  (chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee) presiding. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Will  the  subcommittee  please  be  in  order. 

This  is  the  first  meeting  of  the  newly  created  Subcommittee  on 
International  Trade  and  Commerce. 

The  hearing  today  has  been  called  to  investigate  discriminatory 
pressures  against  American  businesses  as  a  result  of  the  Arab  economic 
boycott  of  Israel,  This  boycott  takes  two  principal  forms :  a  primary 
boycott  involving  a  direct  prohibition  on  anv  economic  interchange 
witli  Israel  and  a  secondary  boycott  directed  against  firms  which  have 
trading,  investment,  or  financial  relationships  with  Israel. 

The  boycott  has  technically  been  in  existence  for  many  years,  but 
it  has  never  been  very  effective.  Today,  as  the  economic  power  of  the 
Arab  States  has  been  enormously  increased  by  their  stranglehold  on  so 
much  of  the  w^orld's  oil,  the  threat  of  effective  discrimination  against 
Jewish  firms  and  Jewish  people  becomes  far  more  real  and  hence  more 
dangerous. 

Boycott  pressui'es  have  taken  on  new  dimensions  and  a  new  inten- 
sity in  recent  weeks  and  have  rightfully  outraged  many  Americans. 
For  example,  banks  and  other  financial  institutions  have  been  told  by 
Kuwait  not  to  deal  with  blacklisted  firms  if  they  want  to  lumdle 
Kuwait  investments. 

Furthermore,  there  have  been  charges  that  the  Arab  boycott  is  being 
extended  to  companies  whicli  are  owned,  controlled  or  managed  by 
persons  of  the  Jewish  faith.  The  subcommittee  Avill  investigate  these 
aspects  of  the  boycott  as  well  as  allegations  that  the  U.S.  Government 
has  acquiesced  in  discriminatoi'y  pi-actices  in  various  ways.  We  will 
also  explore  the  possibility  of  legislation  to  protect  U.S.  firms  from 
Arab  pressures  and  the  possibility  that  U.S.  laws  may  already  have 
been  violated. 

We  will  hear  today  from  Representative  Henry  Waxman  of  Cali- 
fornia, who  has  recently  returned  from  a  trip  to  the  ^Middle  East :  Mr. 
Paul  Berger.  national  vice  president,  American  Jewish  Congress;  ]Mr. 
Seymour  Graubard,  national  chairman,  Anti-Defamation  League  of 
B'iS^ai  B'rith;  and  Mr.  Hyman  Bookbinder,  Washington  representa- 
tive of  the  American  Jewish  Committee.  Further  hearings  will  be 
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held  next  week  with  testimony  from  U.S.  business  firms  and  officials  of 
several  executive  departments. 

Before  we  call  the  first  witness,  does  the  senior  minority  Representa- 
tive have  a  statement  ? 

Mr.  BiESTER.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  very  pleased  we  are  holding  these  hearings  as  promptly  as 
we  are.  I  am  pleased  that  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  not  only 
discover  for  ourselves  the  facts  in  depth,  with  respect  to  this  out- 
rageous practice,  but  also,  to  discover  the  extent  to  which  our  own 
Government  may  have  been  implicit,  or  the  extent  to  which  our  Gov- 
ernment has  been  working  in  the  past  and  intends  to  work  in  the 
future  to  prevent  the  impact  of  these  events  to  have  a  deleterious  effect 
upon  both  international  trade  and  its  neutrality  and  upon  the  interests 
of  American  citizens  and  the  rights  that  we  regard  as  very  precious 
here. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Thank  you. 

Our  first  witness  will  be  Representative  Waxman,  our  colleague 
from  California. 

Welcome  before  the  subcommittee,  and  we  look  forward  to  your 
statement. 

STATEMENT  OF  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN,  A  EEPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Henry  A.  Waxman,  a  Democrat,  was  first  elected  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  1974,  to  represent  California's  24tli  Congressional  District.  Previously, 
Waxman  was  a  California  State  Assemblyman.  When  first  elected  in  1968,  he 
was  the  youngest  member  of  the  State  Legislature. 

Congressman  Waxman  is  a  graduate  of  UCLA,  where  he  received  a  B.A, 
Degree  in  Political  Science  in  1961,  and  UCLA  School  of  Law,  where  he  received 
a  J.D.  Degree  in  1964.  Waxman  practiced  law  before  he  was  elected  to  the 
Assembly.  He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Jewish  Congress,  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  NAACP,  Ephoebian  Society,  and  the  Sierra  Club,  and  is  a 
regular  columnist  for  the  Los  Angeles  Reporter  Publications.  Congressman 
Waxman  has  been  active  in  politics  since  his  undergraduate  days.  He  has  held 
many  posts  in  volunteer  Democratic  organizations,  and  from  1965  to  1967  served 
as  President  of  the  State-wide  California  Federation  of  Young  Democrats. 

Congressman  Waxman  is  married  to  the  former  Janet  Kessler.  They  have  a 
daughter,  Carol,  and  a  son,  Michael  David. 

Mr.  Waxman,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr,  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  thank  you  for 
this  opportunity  to  share  with  the  subcommittee  some  information  and 
some  ideas  about  discrimination  against  x\merican  citizens  by  Arab 
governments,  I  am  especially  anxious  to  point  out  the  ways  in  which 
Arab  anti-Jewish  policies  have  been  incorporated  into  the  practices 
of  our  Government  and  American  businesses  abroad, 

PERSONAL    EXPERIENCE    WITH    ARAB    DISCRIMINATION 

A  recent  personal  experience  with  the  Saudi  Arabian  Government 
caused  me  to  examine  the  entire  topic  of  Arab  discrimination. 

Some  of  you  may  know  of  my  personal  involvement  in  this  matter. 
From  February  7-17,  1975,  I  participated  in  the  trip  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  Israel,  Iran,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Egypt, 
for  the  purpose  of  evaluating  the  political  and  military  situation  in 
the  Middle  East. 
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Prior  to  departure,  I  obtained  visas  from  every  country  except 
Saudi  Arabia.  Saudi  Arabia  requires,  in  addition  to  a  visa  applica- 
tion, a  certificate  of  religion.  The  processing  of  my  visa  application 
was  going  smoothly  until  the  Embassy  came  across  the  certificate  of 
religion,  which  stated  I  am  Jewish. 

At  that  point,  I  was  informed  that  the  visa  would  not  be  granted. 
The  fact  that  I  was  a  U.S.  Congressman  seeking  to  enter  Saudi  Arabia 
on  official  Government  business  carried  no  weight.  The  fact  that  my 
certificate  of  religion  showed  me  to  be  Jewish  was  decisive. 

Ultimately,  intervention  by  the  State  Department  on  my  behalf 
resulted  in  the  Saudis  granting  the  visa.  My  staff  looked  into  the 
entire  matter  and  discovered  that  visa  applications  from  Jews  are 
handled  by  the  Saudi  Foreign  Ministry ;  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
high-level  Government  officials,  all  Jewish  applications  are  denied. 

While  in  Saudi  Arabia,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  raise  the  question 
of  the  Saudi  Arabian  Government's  attitude  toward  Jews  with  King 
Faisal.  The  King's  responses  were  curt  and  forthright. 

He  made  it  clear  that  he  made  no  distinction  between  the  State  of 
Israel  and  Jewish  citizens  of  whatever  other  nationality.  At  one  point, 
the  King  expressed  his  conviction  that  there  could  never  be  any  place 
for  a  Jewish  homeland  in  the  Middle  East. 

CONTRADICTION    IN    SAUDI   ARABIAN   POLICY   TOWARD    JEWS 

At  another  point  in  our  discussion,  when  asked  what  his  policy  was 
toward  Jews  seeking  to  visit  or  work  in  Saudi  Arabia,  the  King  told 
me  he  regarded  all  Jews  as  friends  of  Israel,  and  therefore,  enemies  of 
Saudi  Arabia.  King  Faisal  said  that  Jews,  regardless  of  nationality, 
had  no  business  in  Saudi  Arabia  as  visitors. 

I  hasten  to  point  out  that,  from  time  to  time,  Arab  spokesman,  in- 
cluding King  Faisal,  claim  that  they  are  opposed  to  the  Government 
of  Israel  and  to  Zionists  but  not  to  Jews — per  se.  Yet,  in  practice,  they 
treat  all  Jews  of  whatever  nationality  or  political  disposition  as 
though  they  were  representatives  of  the  State  of  Israel  and,  thus, 
enemies. 

It  is  especially  perturbing  that  American  citizenship  has  no  validity 
if  the  citizen  is  Jewish.  Similarly,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  recent 
hearings  of  Senator  Frank  Church,  the  Arab  economic  boycott  extends 
no  special  courtesy  to  Jewish-owned  American  firms. 

All  of  this  must  be  seen  in  the  context  of  the  relatively  good 
diplomatic  and  military  relations  that  have  existed  between  the  United 
States  and  Saudi  Arabia  for  many  years.  We  are  speaking  of  a  country 
which  claims  to  be  "pro-West"  and  which  receives  enormous  American 
military  assistance.  Nevertheless,  that  country  does  not  hestitate  to 
insult,  humiliate,  and  cause  ecoonmic  loss  to  American  citizens. 

DISCRIMINATION  NOT  CONFINED  TO  SAUDI  GOVERNMENT 

If  the  policy  of  which  I  speak  were  only  the  internal  policy  of  the 
Saudi  Government,  it  would  be  quite  bad  enough.  However,  evidence 
is  forthcoming  that  agencies  of  our  Government  and  xlmerican  corpo- 
rations have  been  actively  aiding  the  Saudis  in  achieving  their  anti- 
Jewish  goals. 


Ill  Kiyadli,  a  U.S.  Embassy  official  told  me  lie  could  not  recall  hav- 
ing ever  seen  a  Jewish  employee  at  any  level  in  the  Foreign  Service 
embassy  staff  or  U.S.  military  personnel  in  that  country.  He  took  it 
for  granted  that  Jews  had  been  screened  out  in  advance  to  avoid  any 
unpleasant  tensions  with  the  Saudis. 

If  this  is  true,  and  I  believe  it  is,  then  our  own  Government  is  the 
direct  enforcer  of  discriminatory  standards. 

We  have  had  at  least  one  frank  admission  of  such  discrimination  by 
a  branch  of  the  U.S.  Government.  Two  colonels  in  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  told  the  Church  committee  that  the  Army  regularly 
checks  personnel  to  be  assigned  to  Arab  lands  and  eliminates  Jews. 

It  is  my  strong  impression  that  the  discrimination  practiced  by 
Government  agencies  is  equaled  or  surpassed  by  U.S.  corporations 
with  operations  in  the  Middle  East. 

AMERICAN     BUSINESS     EAGEE     TO     CONFORM     TO     APu^B     POLICIES 

My  discussions  with  members  of  the  U.S.  business  community  in 
Saudi  Arabia  gave  me  the  strong  feeling  that  in  appreciation  for 
economic  gains  made  in  Saudi  Arabia,  American  businessmen  were 
eager  to  conform  to  Saudi  patterns.  If  conforming  to  local  patterns 
means  discriminating  against  women  and  Jews,  this  is  seen  as  quite  a 
small  price  to  pay  for  lucrative  business  arrangements. 

U.S.   GOVERNMENT  POSITION  ON   SAUDI  ARABIAN  VISA  POLICIES 

It  was  in  response  to  these  concerns  that  I  wrote  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger  on  February  20,  I  respectfully  requested  that  the  Secretary 
review  and  report  on  the  U.S.  Government's  position  with  respect  to 
Saudi  Arabian  visa  policies  as  they  pertain  to  Jews,  and  to  explain  the 
nature  and  extent  of  United  States  acquiescence  and  participation  in 
Saudi  policies  restricting  Jews. 

I  have  not  yet  received  a  formal  reply  from  the  State  Department. 
However,  State  Department  spokesmen  have  made  some  public  com- 
ments on  the  issue,  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  have  found  to  be  evasive 
and  unresponsive. 

The  State  Department  says  it  does  not  even  know  the  religion  of  its 
Foreign  Service  officers  stationed  in  this  "religion-sensitive"  area.  It  is 
hard  for  me  to  believe  that  diplomatic  personnel  are  assigned  without 
their  superiors  knowing  quite  a  bit  about  their  social  and  personal 
background. 

Furthermore,  the  Embassy  in  Saudi  Arabia  knew,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  there  were  no  JewS  on  the  staff.  It  would  seem  that  the  State 
Department  in  Washington  would  have  access  to  the  same  information. 

The  State  Department  claims  it  does  not  even  know  if  records 
exist  about  any  one  who  has  been  turned  down  for  service  in  Saudi 
Arabia  because  of  religion.  Such  records,  Mr.  Chairman,  must  exist. 

If  we  accept  this  kind  of  anti-Jewish  discrimination,  it  is  a  clear 
sign  that  we  will  tolerate  an  escalated  anti-Jewish  campaign  from  the 
Arab  world.  And  discrimination  against  one  group  that  is  tolerated 
will  give  encouragement  to  discrimination  against  otlier  groups. 


ARAB  DISCRIMIXATORT  POLICY  AGAINST  WOMEX 

I  wish  to  note  that  the  discrimination  by  Government  agencies  and 
American  business  extends  beyond  anti-Jewishness. 

For  example,  it  is  my  impression  that  women  are  systematically 
excluded  from  service  in  countries  where  "local  custom  frowns  upon 
women  in  positions  of  responsibility."  Our  Government  and  our  corpo- 
rations ought  not  to  reflect  local  prejudices  of  any  sort,  anywhere. 
Rather,  they  should  reflect  our  standard  of  equal  opportunity. 

For  some  time,  our  Go\'ernment  has  proudly,  and  I  believe,  rightly, 
assigned  black  personnel  to  posts  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
We  have  done  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  know  it  is  contrary 
to  the  preferences  of  the  South  African  Government  and  may,  in 
fact,  cause  tensions  between  the  American  diplomatic  community  and 
the  South  African  Government. 

AjMERICAN  VALUES  SHOULD  NOT  BE  COMPROMISED 

This  policy  is  based  on  the  conviction  that  there  are  some  values 
that  ought  not  be  compromised  or  sacrificed  for  the  goal  of  diplo- 
matic congeniality.  The  assignment  of  people  on  the  basis  of  their  indi- 
vidual merits  and  abilities  is  a  sacred  American  value  supported  by 
law.  We  do  not  betray  this  value  in  South  Africa.  We  ought  not  do  so 
anywhere  else. 

ATTORNEY  GENERAL  SHOULD  INVESTIGATE  DISCRIMINATION 

I  have  joined  with  a  numJ^er  of  other  members  of  Congress  in  re- 
questing that  Attorney  Genei'al  Levi  conduct  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  matters  I  have  discussed  here  today.  Surely,  Federal  laws  against 
discrimination  ought  to  protect  Government  employees  working 
abroad  as  fully  as  they  protect  those  working  at  home.  Further,  I  am 
anxious  to  have  definitive  legal  opinions  on  the  civil  rights  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  employed  by  American  corporations  abroad. 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Harold  Saunders  admitted  to 
the  Church  subcommittee  that  the  approach  of  the  State  of  Depar- 
ment  to  the  problems  I  have  discussed  was  one  of  "quiet  diplomacy  and 
persuasion."  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Arab  world  will  end  its  economic 
boycott  or  that  King  Faisal  will  alter  his  nation's  anti- Jewish  visa 
policy  as  the  result  of  "quiet  diplomacy  and  persuasion." 

Before  attempting  to  alter  the  policies  of  foreign  governments,  we 
must  get  our  own  house  in  order.  Government  agencies  and  American 
businesses  must  pursue  a  forceful  antidiscrimination  policy — regard- 
less of  foreig-n  attitudes. 

xVgain,  I  wish  to  express  my  deep  thanks  to  this  subcommittee  and  to 
3'ou,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  conducting  these  urgent  hearings  and  alford- 
ing  me  the  opportunity  to  testify  at  this  time. 

I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  you  might  have. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Thank  you,  ]Mr.  AYaxman,  for  a  splendid  statement. 

Do  you  have  anything  to  convey  to  us  as  to  this  type  of  situation  in 
other  Arab  countries,  or  was  your  experience  solely  in  Saudi  Arabia  ? 
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JEWISH  VISA  PROBLEM  ONLY  IN  SAUDI  ARABIA 

Mr.  Waxman.  Only  in  Saudi  Arabia.  I  liad  no  problems  g:etting:  a 
visa  to  go  to  Egypt,  and  as  I  understand  it,  there  is  no  restriction  to 
just  coming  into  an-y  other  country.  Only  Saudi  Arabia  has  this 
policy. 

Mr.  BiNOHAM.  Would  it  be  your  impression  that  the  attitude  of  the 
Saudi  Arabia  Government  would  not  change  even  if  there  were  a  peace- 
ful settlement  so  far  as  Israel  was  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Waxman.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  that  their  objection  to  allow- 
ing Jews  was  based  on  Israel.  It  seems  to  me  the  objection  was  based  on 
the  feeling  that  the  Jews  were  the  enemy  of  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  King  expressed  this  in  terms  of  friends  of  his  enemies — perhaps 
he  would  give  some  kind  of  resolution  of  the  Middle  East  situation 
as  a  way  of  looking  elsewhere  for  enemies,  but  he  also  expressed  he 
saw  no  room  in  the  Middle  East  for  a  Jewish  liomeland. 

So,  I  would  expect  the  only  resolution  of  the  Middle  East  problems 
that  would  ease  his  anti- Jewish  visa  problems  Avould  be  the  elimination 
of  a  Jewish  state. 

EQUATING    ZIONISM    WITH    COMMUNISM 

Mr.  Bingham.  Did  you  hear  from  him  any  expression  of  views  that 
he  equated  Zionism  with  communism  ? 

Mr.  Waxman.  Very  much  so.  He  talked  at  length  about  Zionism 
and  communism  being  the  same. 

iVt  one  time,  he  talked  about  Zionism  having  created  communism. 
He  distinguished  between  Zionism  and  Judaism,  and  when  I  asked 
him,  despite  that  distinction,  why  he  barred  all  Jews  from  Saudi 
Arabia,  he  indicated  they  were  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Bingham.  We^-e  there  others  there  at  the  time  of  your  meeting, 
other  members  of  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Waxman.  There  were  19  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  the  meeting  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Blester. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  wonder  if  you  discussed  these  events  or  these  standards  of  the 
Saudis  with  the  leaders  in  other  Arab  States  ? 

JNIr.  Waxman.  Only  to  the  extent  that  we  were  concerned  about  his 
position  vis-a-vis  the  State  of  Israel  continuing  as  a  Jewish  state. 
But  in  terms  of  visa  policies  or  anti-Jewish  attitudes,  this  was  not 
part  of  our  mission.  This  was  not  part  of  our  discussion. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  You  did  not  inquire  of  other  Arab  leaders  what  their 
point  of  view  was  with  respect  to  this  problem  ? 

Mr.  Waxman.  No. 

SAUDI  VISA  policy  IS  PERMANENT 

ISIr.  BiESTER.  Tiie  chairman  has  really  asked  this  question,  and  I  am 
only  going  to  try  to  underscore  it.  I  take  it,  from  your  answer  to  his 
question,  that  you  do  not  perceive  that  the  Saudi  policy  is  based  upon 
a  part  time  setting.  It  is  a  more  permanent  policy  than  that  ? 

Mr.  Waxman.  That  is  correct. 


The  ararument,  as  I  understand  it,  from  a  recent  press  article,  I  be- 
lieve, in  the  Washington  Star  News,  an  interview  with  one  of  the 
leaders  in  Saudi  Arabia,  was,  they  thought  this  was  part  of  the  hos- 
tilities. Nevertheless,  the  hostilities  are  expressed  to  Jcms  wherever 
they  may  come  from  and  whatever  nationality,  and  to  equate  Jews 
with  American  citizenships  with  the  State  of  Israel  is  an  unjustified 
assumption  to  make. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  One  final  question.  It  has  to  do  with  the  last  para- 
graph on  page  5  of  your  statement. 

aiULTINATIONAL  CORPORATIONS'  POLICIES 

The  proposition  raised  there  raised  a  number  of  questions,  which, 
really,  I  suppose,  more  appropriately  pertain  to  the  whole,  general 
area  of  international  corporations  that  are  based  in  the  United  States 
and  operate  in  various  countries  abroad  and  to  which  government  or 
collection  of  governments,  or  to  what  international  standards  they  are 
subject.  This  area  of  discrimination  or  other  kinds  of  individual  rights 
certainly  lies  at  the  heart  of  those  questions  and  that  concern. 

It  seems  to  me,  what  you  have  raised  here  is  not  only  important  on 
its  own  ground,  but  it  tends  to  raise  other  broader  questions  regard- 
ing the  behavior  of  multinational  corporations  in  many  countries. 

Mr.  Waxman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoxKER.  I  appreciate  your  statement,  Mr.  Waxman. 

U.S.    POSITION 

"We  have  had  the  opportunity  to  discuss  this  informally  prior  to 
today.  In  your  letter  to  Secretary  Kissinger,  you  asked  him  to  review 
and  report  on  the  U.S.  position  with  respect  to  Saudi  Arabia's  visa 
policies.  Have  you  asked  him,  or  have  you,  in  your  pursuit  of  this 
issue,  come  across  a  policy  that  the  United  States  lias  regarding  the 
issue  of  discrimination  both  in  our  employment  practices  abroad  and 
with  respect  to  business  ventures  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Waxman.  I  have  not  received  a  formal  reply  from  the  State 
Department  or  from  Secretary  Kissinger,  but  there  have  been  some 
pronouncements  in  response  to  press  questions,  not,  as  I  understand 
by  the  Secretary,  but  by  the  State  Department  briefing  officer. 

As  I  understand  the  responses,  they  were  checking  into  the  matter ; 
they  were  not  aware  of  it — vague  and  evasive  kinds  of  answere. 

Perhaps,  in  a  preliminary  way,  to  be  fair  to  them,  they  did  claim  they 
were  going  to  check  into  it  further.  I  feel  confident,  when  they  do 
check  into  it  further,  they  will  see  the  full  consequences  of  our  policy. 

]Mr.  BoNKER.  In  the  consequences  of  our  policy  or  lack  of  policies? 

Mr.  Waxman.  I  think  we  are  engaged  in  an  affirmative  policy  when 
our  Government  will  not,  one,  speak  out  against  discrimination  by 
another  country  against  our  citizens  and,  second,  I  believe  we  are  in 
an  affirmative  way  involved  vrhen  we  will  go  out  of  our  way  not  to 
assign  to  foreign  duty  Jewish  personnel  because  of  the  feeling  that 
the  Saudi  Arabian  Government  might  have  objections. 


U.S.    DISCRIMINATIOX    IXCOXSISTEXT    WITH    CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  BoNKER.  It  seems  inconsistent  to  me— we  built  into  our  Con- 
stitution a  protection  for  citizens,  not  to  deny  it  on  the  basis  of  race, 
relioion,  or  status,  and  still,  if  what  you  have  discovered  in  your  trip 
to  the  ]NIiddle  East,  that  we  do  deny  employment,  for  instance,  in  the 
f  oreio-n  service  or  in  some  of  our  embassies,  on  the  basis  of  religion,  then 
we  are  rather  inconsistent  with  our  own  ]:>olicies  at  home. 

Mr.  Waxmax.  Not  only  inconsistent,  but  I  believe  it  is  a  signal ;  it 
is  a  signal  by  our  Government  to  those  in  the  Arab  world  that  would 
seek  to  carry  on  a  policy  of  discrimination  that  they  can  go  further. 
And  when  we  tolerate  one  level  of  discrimination,  it  is  a  signal  that 
another  higher  level  will  be  acceptable,  and  I  think  that  is  exactly 
the  pattern  we  are  now  seeing. 

It  was  a  question  of  discrimination  on  A'isas,  which  affected,  I  am 
sure,  relatively  few  people,  but  beyond  that,  the  discrimination  against 
assignment  of  personnel  and,  then,  on  top  of  that  discrimination — and 
you  will  hear  more  about  that — discrimination  against  American  busi- 
nesses that  are  Jewish-owned  or  have  dealings  with  the  State  of  Israel, 
et  cetera.  There  is  no  end  to  discrimination  once  it  is  tolerated,  and  we 
must  draw  the  line  very  clearly  and  unequivocally  on  our  part,  not 
to  tolerate  that  sort  of  thing. 

U.S.  CREDiBiLFrY  IX  :middle  east 

Mr,  BoxKER.  Let  me  ask  you  this :  The  ^Middle  East  is  in  a  very  deli- 
cate and  explosive  situation,  and  Henry  Kissinger  is  attempting  to 
negotiate  the  peace,  to  try  to  maintain  his  credibility  on  objectivity.  Do 
you  think  that  if  we  pursued  a  policy  of  accommodating  the  request 
that  you  are  making,  or  the  policies  that  you  envision,  that  it  would 
erode  his  credibility ;  that  it  would  say  to  them  that  the  American  Gov- 
ernment and  their  policies  have  yielded  to  the  Jewish  cause  in  this  case 
and,  therefore,  we  cannot  trust  Secretary  Kissinger  to  negotiate  a 
settlement  in  the  ]Middle  East.  Is  that  possible  ? 

Mr.  Waxmax.  First,  I  don't  really  think  of  it  as  a  Jewish  cause,  be- 
cause I  think  discrimination  against  any  group  becomes  an  American 
cause.  It  is  in  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  and  the  phi- 
losophy that  underlies  the  very  basic  structure  of  this  country. 

But  it  is  not,  as  I  have  come  to  learn,  not  a  new  pi'oblem  in  denying 
Jews  visa  requests.  There  have  been  reports  that  this  has  been  going 
on  for  as  long  as  there  has  been  a  State  of  Israel.  I  would  think  these 
kinds  of  things  would  be  continued,  and  unless  we  talked  about  it,  it 
would  be  put  on  the  back  burner  of  everyone's  agenda. 

If  we  do  not  draw  the  line  here,  we  will  have  to  draw  the  line  else- 
where at  a  much  more  perilous  point.  I  think  it  has  some  relationshi]:>, 
perhaps,  to  the  negotiations  going  on  in  the  Middle  East,  but  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  removed  iron\  that  consideration  and,  iust  as  a  matter  of 
the  rights  of  American  citizens  and  the  role  of  our  Government,  ought 
to  be  the  important  one. 

There  are  really  two  issues :  What  Saudi  Arabia  does  is  their  policy, 
as  much  as  we  might  dislike  it,  but  what  we  do  should  be  of  great  con- 
cern to  us,  and  we  should  not  allow  our  Government  to  be  enforcing  a 
discrimination  that  Saudi  Arabia  would  like  against  our  citizens. 

Mr.  BixGiiAM.  Mr.  Whalen. 
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]Mi".  WiiALEX.  Thank  you,  ]Mr.  Chairman. 

]Mr.  Waxnian,  I  am  a  little  ambivalent  about  your  presence  here  be- 
fore our  subcommittee. 

On  the  one  hand,  I  am  very  depressed  that  you  would  appear  here  on 
your  first  testimony  before  a  congressional  committee,  as  a  new  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  under  such  depressing  circumstances. 

On  the  other  hand,  your  own  personal  experience  might  be  salutary 
to  the  effect  that  it  will  result  in  full  scale  congressional  investigation 
into  the  discriminatory  practices  which  have  been  going  on  for  some 
time. 

I  just  have  a  couple  of  questions. 

VISA    POLICY    OF   OTHER   AR.VB   COUNTRIES 

First,  you  apparently  have  gone  to  other  Arab  States  as  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  Do  you  know  if  tliese  other  states 
require  a  statement  of  religious  preference  on  their  visas? 

Mr.  Waxman.  None  of  the  countries  that  I  have  visited  required 
that. 

I  know  of  no  other  country  that  makes  that  request  for  information. 

Mr.  AVhalex.  Were  you  able  to  determine  to  your  satisfaction  that 
visas  have  not  been  extended  to  American  citizens  of  Jewish  faith  for 
purposes  of  business  visits,  even  visits  as  tourists  ? 

]\Ir.  Waxman.  I  know  from  my  own  experience  that  is  the  case,  and 
I  am  informed  and  believe — based  on  other  statements  that  I  have 
heard  from  other  people — that  that  has  been  a  polic}^  for  some  time. 

state  department  has  no  religion  records 

Mr.  Whalen.  Apparently  the  State  Department's  response  to  your 
inquiry  and  questions  of  others  is  that  they  really  have  no  records  in 
terms  of  the  religious  preference  of  foreign  service  officials.  Is  that 
correct  ? 

Mr.  Waxman.  That  is  the  response. 

Mr.  Whalen.  We  have,  I  think,  what  is  it,  a  principle  called  the 
"laws  of  chance,"  and  it  would  seem  that  by  chance  at  least  one  Jewish 
foreign  service  officer  might  have  been  assigiied  to  Saudi  Arabia.  But 
to  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  this  is  not  so  ? 

Mr.  Waxman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  briefing,  when  this  position 
was  set  forth,  the  State  Department  representative  was  asked  if  it  were 
merely  by  chance,  could  it  be  that  all  of  the  officials  assigned  to  Saudi 
Arabia  could  end  up  being  Jewish.  Of  course,  there  was  no  response 
to  that. 

No,  I  cannot  believe  that  the  State  Department  does  not  fully  know 
about  the  personal  backgrounds  and  persuasions  and  beliefs  and  atti- 
tudes that  might  affect  the  conduct  of  that  individual  in  another  coun- 
try. I  think  they  must  make  a  thorough  evaluation  of  every  foreign 
service  representative,  so  I  cannot  believe  they  are  not  aware  of  this 
information. 

It  seems  to  me,  when  people  in  the  embassy  in  Saudi  Arabia  knew, 
in  fact,  there  were  no  Jews  there,  that  tlie  State  Department  also  ought 
to  know  this  information.  They  did  indicate  they  were  going  to  check 
out  that  information,  and  I  am  anxiously  awaiting  their  figures. 

]Mr.  Whalen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Mr.  Bingham.  Thank  you. 

We  are  glad  to  have  as  a  member  of  the  full  committee  Mr.  bolarz 
from  New  York. 

You  may  question  the  witness. 

Mr.  SoLARZ.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  •   .        .   -, 

I  am  not  a  member  of  this  subcommittee,  but  I  am  very  niterested 
in  the  subiect,  so  I  thought  I  might  take  the  liberty  of  commg. 

Let  me  say,  parenthetically,  if  the  State  Department  does  not  have 
the  requisite  information  about  the  members  of  the  Foreign  Service, 
that  it  misht  consult  the  CIA,  which  seems  to  have  records.  ^ 

I  want  to  compliment  Congressman  Waxman,  not  ]ust  on  his  state- 
ment, but,  also,  on  his  willingness  to  go  to  Saudi  Arabia  m  the  hrst 

it  strikes  me  as  a  sort  of  contemporary  version  of  the  story  of  Daniel 

in  the  lions'  den.  ,-,.■,      ^  i      ^     m^ 

As  one  of  your  colleagues,  I  am  delighted  you  came  back.  Ihere 
was  one  thing  you  mentioned  in  your  description  of  the  discussion  you 
had  with  King  Faisal  which  intrigued  me.  You  said  that  he  equated 
Zionism  and  communism. 

INCONSISTENT    OPINIONS 

I  was  wondering,  in  the  course  of  this  conversation,  if  anybody 
pointed  out  to  him  that  it  was  the  Soviet  Union  which  was  the  staunch- 
est  supporter — certainly  in  military  terms — of  the  Arab  States?  Does 
he  see  any  contradiction  or  incongruity  between  his  equation  of  Zion- 
ism and  communism  with  realities  of  the  conflict  in  the  INIiddle  East  ? 

Mr.  Waxman.  That  question  was  not  asked  at  the  meeting,  but  I 
understand  it  has  been  asked  of  him  in  other  meetings.  And  from 
what  I  am  told,  despite  what  are  obviously  inconsistent  opinions,  he 
held  them  all  with  equal  vigor. 

Mr.  Solarz.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Well,  we  want  to  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Waxman, 
for  your  testimony  and  for  appearing  here  today. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Waxman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Bingham.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  other  three  witnesses  if  they 
would  come  to  the  witness  table  together,  and  if  it  is  agreeable  to  you 
and  to  the  members  of  the  committee,  I  would  suggest  that  you  give 
us  your  preliminary  statements  first  and  then  the  questions  will  be 
addressed  to  the  panel  as  such. 

I  understand  that  Mr,  Paul  S.  Berger,  cochairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Law  and  Social  Action  of  the  American  Jewish  Congress  and 
a  national  vice  president  of  the  American  Jewish  Congress,  will  be  the 
first  witness. 

STATEMENT   OF  PAUL  S.   BEEGEE,  NATIONAL  VICE  PRESIDENT 
AND  COCHAIRMAN  OF  COMMISSION  ON  LAW  AND  SOCIAL  ACTION, 
•     AMERICAN  JEV7ISH  CONGRESS 

Paul  S.  Berger  -was  born  August  25,  1932  in  Blakely,  Pa.  He  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  Scrauton,  Pa.  and  completed  his  undergraduate  studie.s  there  witli  a 
E.S.  (magna  cum  laude)  in  1954.  He  earned  an  LL.B.   (cum  laude)  in  1957  at 
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Xew  York  University,  and  also  served  as  Comment  Editor  of  tlie  NYU  Law 
Review  from  1956-57. 

Prior  to  his  current  position  as  a  partner  witli  Arnold  &  Porter  law  firm, 
Mr.  Berger  worked  for  the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office  in  New  York;  with  the  Tax 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice;  and  as  an  attorney  for  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Legislative  Oversight.  He  has  been  admitted  to  the  Bars  of  New 
York  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

3Ir.  Berger  serves  as  a  Co-chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Law  and  Social 
Action  of  the  American  Jewish  Congress,  and  is  very  active  in  various  Jewish 
organizations.  He  resides  in  Chevy  Chase,  Md.,  with  his  wife  Debra  and  three 
children. 

]\Ir.  Bergek.  Thank  j'oii,  Mr.  Chairman. 

For  the  record,  I  am  appearing  at  this  hearing  as  part  of  a  group 
speaking  for  the  American  Jewish  Committee  and  the  Anti-Defama- 
tion League  of  Biiai  B'rith,  as  well  as  for  the  American  Jewish 
Congress. 

I  am  an  attorney  in  a  Washington  law  firm,  but  I  am  appearing  as 
a  layperson  involved  with  the  American  Jewish  Congress. 

Appearing  here  with  me  are  Seymour  Graubard,  national  chairman 
of  the  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai  B'rith,  and  Hyman  Book- 
binder, Washington  representative  for  the  American  Jewish 
Committee. 

On  behalf  of  the  three  organizations,  I  want  to  express  our  apprecia- 
tion for  this  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

Off  my  short  written  statement,  I  would  like  to  introduce  this  topic 
by  saying  that,  as  I  see  it,  an  accumulation  of  Arab  wealth  and  their 
blatant  effoit  to  use  it  as  an  instrument  of  blackmail  are  events  wdiich 
have  received  recent  condemnation  in  our  land. 

President  Ford  has  condemned  these  efforts  to  import  a  foreign  W' ay 
of  life  into  our  free  society.  Two  nights  ago,  I  had  the  pleasure — and 
it  was  a  pleasure,  despite  the  fact  that  large  dinners  sometimes  get  tire- 
some— in  hearing  George  ]\Ieany,  president  of  the  AFL-CIO,  accept 
the  annual  citation  of  the  National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews. 

He  really  gave  a  stirring  address,  and  he  said,  "America  must  let 
the  whole  world  know  that,  in  the  United  States,  human  rights  still 
have  priority  over  the  dollar." 

He  said,  "Xo  one  in  the  world  can  be  left  in  doubt  what  America 
and  its  way  of  life  stand  for.  And  those  who  seek  to  attack  our  free 
society  must  be  barred  from  doing  business  here." 

You  gentlemen  and  Congress  on  a  bipartisan  basis  have  immediately 
moved  to  determine  what  must  be  done  to  deal  with  this  situation.  All 
these  efforts  and  expressions  are  important  reaffirmations  of  the  funda- 
mental values  which  make  America  different,  and  for  that,  we  are 
proud  and  grateful  as  Americans  and  as  Jews. 

The  organizations  here  today  are  not  opposed  to  the  return  or  re- 
cycling of  petrodollars  to  the  American  economy.  It  is  essential,  how- 
ever, that  effective  steps  be  taken  to  prevent  Arab  investments  from 
having  the  effect  of  distorting  the  political  institutions,  business  prac- 
tices, or  foreign  policy  of  our  country. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Arab  boycott  exists.  Indeed,  it  has  been 
widely  proclaimed  by  the  Arab  nations  themselves.  It  threatens  to 
poison  tlie  channels  of  U.S.  commerce  by  the  virus  of  discrimination 
leased  on  religion  and  also  by  the  virus  of  animosities  among  other 
nations  abroad.  We  cannot  allow  this  to  happen. 
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BOYCOTT  HAS  TWO  ASPECTS 

The  boycott  has  two  aspects — both  destructive.  First,  it  demands 
that  companies  doino-  business  with  Arab  lands,  inchiding  American 
companies,  must  make  themselves  "judenrein" — with  respect  to  offi- 
cers, employees,  and  those  with  whom  they  do  business.  Second,  it 
demands  that  those  American  and  other  companies  do  no  business 
with  or  in  Israel. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  boycott  operates  in  this  country  largely 
behind  closed  doors.  AYe  know  that  it  has  been  resisted  by  many  Amer- 
ican companies  but  those  that  have  complied  with  it  naturally  refrain 
from  boasting  about  their  doing  so.  Nevertheless,  some  information  is 
available. 

EXPORT   ADMINISTRATION   ACT   REGULATIONS 

Under  the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969,  as  amended  in  1972, 
all  exporters  are  required  to  report  any  requests  they  receive  for 
furnishing  information  or  signing  contracts  contrary  to  the  policy  of 
the  United  States,  set  forth  in  section  2402(5)  A,  "to  oppose  restrictive 
trade  practices  or  boycotts  fostered  or  imposed  by  foreign  countries 
against  other  countries  friendly  to  the  United  States."  Under  rules 
adopted  by  the  Department,  these  reports  are  made  to  the  Office  of 
Export  Administration.  We  have  been  infonned  by  that  office  that 
1,152  transactions  of  the  kind  covered  by  this  x^i'ovision  were  reported 
in  1973  and  785  in  1974. 

BOYCOTT    PRESSURE    IS    SUBSTANTIAL 

These  figures  standing  by  themselves  show  that  the  boycott  pressure 
is  substantial.  Moreover,  it  is  likely  that  they  are  no  more  than  the 
tip  of  the  iceberg.  First,  the  regulations  apply  only  to  exporters.  Sec- 
ond, it  is  likely  that  the  requirement  has  been  widely  ignored,  par- 
ticularly by  those  who  have  yielded  to  the  boycott  demands. 

We  believe  that  more  information  about  the  impact  of  the  Arab 
boycott  can  be  obtained  from  these  reports  than  the  mere  figures  given 
above  for  the  total  number  of  transactions.  The  reports  contain  in- 
formation concerning  whether  the  reporting  firm  complied  with  the 
boycott.  We  respectfully  suggest  that  this  subcommittee  request  the 
Office  of  Export  Administration  to  supply  whatever  additional  in- 
formation is  available. 

The  boycott  has  been  in  effect  25  years.  This  subcommittee  will  no 
doubt  attempt  to  determine  just  how  effective  it  has  been,  on  the  basis 
of  the  information  it  receives  from  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
from  other  witnesses  at  this  hearing. 

PETRODOLLARS    CREATE    NEW   ARAB    STRENGTH 

We  believe,  however,  that  the  subcommittee  must  go  beyond  con- 
sideration of  what  has  happened.  It  must  recognize  that  an  entirely 
new  situation  has  developed  as  a  result  of  the  increased  economic 
strength  which  the  boycotting  nations  have  derived  in  the  last  18 
months  from  petrodollars.  It  ig  essential  that  the  U.S.  Congress  act 
preventively  to  halt  discrimination,  rather  than  retroactively  after  dis- 
crimination has  become  endemic  in  the  business  affairs  of  this  Nation. 
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STROXGER    LEGISLATION    NEEDED 


We  think  legislation  is  necessary  and  desirable  now,  first  to  serve  as 
a  clear  statement  of  tlie  United  States  unwillingness  to  accept  the 
importation  of  foreign  economic  blackmail  into  our  society.  Second, 
we  should  have  legislation  to  provide  our  own  U.S.  citizens  and  busi- 
nessmen with  a  greater  ability  to  resist  the  economic  threats.  We  also 
need  legislation  to  prevent  the  development  in  the  United  States  of  a 
way  of  economic  life  which  is  totally  incompatible  with  our  society. 

The  lessons  of  recent  times  are  applicable  even  in  this  case.  Early 
siffns  of  violations  of  human  and  civil  rights  deserve  and  require  early 
and  decisive  action. 

We,  therefore,  suggest  preparation  and  adoption  of  legislation  that 
would  make  it  illegal  to  engage  in  commercial  discrimination  in  this 
country  or  to  solicit  acts  of  such  discrimination.  Like  the  boycott,  such 
a  law  could  have  two  aspects. 

DISCRIMIlSrATION    BY   U.S.    COMPANIES    SHOULD   BE   BARRED 

First :  It  would  simply  bar  discrimination  based  on  race,  religion, 
national  origin,  or  sex  by  companies  operating  here,  not  only  in  em- 
ployment, where  it  is  now  prohibited,  but  also  in  the  selection  of  offi- 
cers, suppliers,  customers,  and  others  participating  in  business 
arrangements. 

PROHIBIT   DISCRIMINATION   AGAINST  FRIENDLY   NATIONS 

Second :  It  would  prohibit  such  discrimination  against  any  friendly 
country,  or  its  nationals,  because  of  the  policy  of  another  country.  The 
core  of  this  second  aspect  would  be  provisions  making  it  impossible 
for  any  country  to  force  American  businessmen  to  cany  on  its  battles 
with  another  country. 

Enforcing  provisions  could  include  making  acts  or  solicitations  of 
such  discrimination  subject  to  severe  criminal  sanctions.  Aggrieved 
parties  could  be  allowed  to  sue  for  actual  and  punitive  damages.  Any 
agreement  to  discriminate  will  be  unenforceable  in  Federal  and  State 
courts.  In  addition,  appropriate  antidiscrimination  provisions  could 
be  required  in  full  Government  contracts. 

Such  a  law,  we  believe,  would  be  a  logical  extension  of  the  laws 
adopted  over  the  last  few  decades,  imbedding  in  our  legal  system  the 
Nation's  hostility  to  invidious  discrimination. 

AVe  believe  these  protections  are  indispensable  to  our  national  in- 
terest and  essential  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  our  domestic  econ- 
omy and  the  distortion  of  our  foreign  policy  by  unacceptable  pressures 
from  abroad.  The  American  people  are  entitled  to  require  that  com- 
panies operating  in  America,  in  pursuing  their  economic  objectives, 
shall  not  sacrifice  the  national  interest  or  abandon  this  country's  com- 
mitment to  equality  for  all  its  citizens. 

ARAB   INVESTMENTS    NEED    SAFEGUARDS 

If  Arab  investments  are  to  be  accepted  in  the  United  States,  they 
must  be  accompanied  by  valid  and  credible  safeguards,  required  by 
law,  that  will  insure  against  collaboration  by  any  company  doing  busi- 
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ness  in  the  United  States  in  the  invidious  discrimination  that  already 
has  defaced  business  practice  in  certain  European  countries  and  before 
it  is  able  to  deface  it  here. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Berger. 

Mr.  Graubard. 

STATEMENT    OF    SEYMOUR    GHAUBARD,    NATIONAL    CHAIRMAN, 
ANTI-DEFAMATION    LEAGUE,    B'NAI    B'RITH 

Seymour  Graubard  was  born  in  New  York  City  on  March  8,  1911.  He  attended 
Columbia  University  earning  liis  B.A.  in  1931  and  an  LL.B.  in  1933.  He  was 
admitted  to  tlie  New  York  bar  in  1933. 

Mr.  Graubard  lias  served  in  many  capacities  including  law  secretary  to  the 
comptroller  of  New  York  City  and  secretary  to  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
New  York  County.  He  is  presently  a  member  of  the  law  firm  Graubard,  Mosko- 
vitz,  McGoldrick.  Dannett  &  Horowitz.  He  is  also  serving  as  the  National  Chair- 
man of  the  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai  B'rith. 

Mr.  Graubard  is  married  and  has  one  daughter.  He  resides  and  works  in  New 
York  City. 

Mr.  Graubard.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Thank  you  for  your  invitation  to  give  testimony  here  today. 

As  Mr.  Berger  has  stated,  I  have  the  honor  of  speaking,  as  well,  for 
the  American  Jewish  Committee  and  the  American  Jewish  Congress. 

Accompanying  me,  on  my  right,  is  David  Brody,  who  is  the  Wash- 
ington representative  of  the  Anti-Defamation  League. 

All  of  these  organizations  have  been  in  the  forefront  of  efforts  over 
the  years  to  defend  the  security  and  the  rights  not  only  of  Jews  but  of 
all  minorities  in  the  United  States. 

BACKGROUND  TO  ARAB  BOYCOTT 

I  address  myself  first  to  the  subject  of  the  Arab  boycott.  The  Arab 
boycott  operation  dates  back  to  1945 — even  before  the  State  of  Israel 
was  established — and  was  in  a  real  sense  the  economic  gun  in  the  Arab 
League's  economic  warfare  campaign  against  Israel  that  continues  to 
this  very  day.  At  that  time,  it  was  aimed  at  blocking  the  establishment 
of  the  Jewish  State.  That  effort  failed. 

Today,  the  Arab  boycott  aims  at  the  economic  strangulation  of 
Israel  in  line  with  Arab  League  political  policy  to  destroy  that  nation. 
To  carry  out  that  objective,  the  oil-producing  Arab  nations  are  using 
their  oil  and  their  petrodollars  to  undermine  the  support  of  all  those 
friendly  to  Israel,  specifically  including  American  citizens  of  the 
Jewish  faith. 

At  first,  the  Arab  League  merely  sought  to  prevent  its  own  nationals 
from  importmg  Israeli  goods.  But  in  1950,  it  broadened  its  boycott  to 
include  third  persons  by  blacklisting  ships  transporting  goods  or 
people  to  the  State  of  Israel. 

Another  step  backwards  was  taken  in  1955,  with  the  organization  of 
the  central  boycott  office  in  Damascus.  Formal  regulations  were 
adopted  and  each  member  state  organized  its  own  local  boycott  office 
with  its  own  boycott  regulations.  Today,  there  are  variations  in  the 
local  regulations  and  in  the  interpretation  of  the  boycott  rules  by  the 
member  states.  Some  of  the  decisions  of  these  nations  are,  to  say  the 
least,  capricious  and  some  are  absurd. 
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AFTIDAVIT  REQUIRED   TO  DO  BUSINESS   WITH  ARABS 

There  are  three  basic  documents  used  by  the  Arab  boycott  office  in 
Damascus  to  carry  out  the  operations  of  the  boycott.  The  first  is  an 
affidavit  to  be  submitted  by  firms  undertaking  business  activity  in  the 
Arab  States  for  the  first  time.  The  affidavit"  must  proclaim  that  the 
firm  is  not  practicing  any  boycottable  otfense  and  must  be  signed  by  a 
corporate  officer  and  notarized. 

CERTLFICATE    OF    ORIGIN 

The  second  document  is  a  certificate  of  origin,  which  must  accom- 
pany goods  shipped  to  the  Arab  States — actually  a  "negative"  certifi- 
cate of  origin.  It  certifies  that  none  of  the  goods  being  shipped,  or 
their  components,  are  of  Israeli  origin.  A  few  of  the  Arab  States  do 
not,  it  is  reported,  insist  on  these  negative  certificates  of  origin,  but 
instead,  rely  on  their  customs  officials  to  uncover  contraband  products 
on  arrival  in  port. 

QUESTIONNAIRES    LETTER 

The  third  basic  document  used  in  the  Arab  boycott  operation  is  a 
questionnaire  letter  sent  by  the  central  boycott  office,  or  a  regional 
office,  directly  to  a  firm  suspected  of  dealings  with  Israel,  or  to  its  local 
distributor. 

This  document  contains  a  series  of  searching  questions  and  specific 
inquiries  that  embody  the  basic  criteria  used  by  the  Arab  States  to 
determine  violations  of  their  boycott  by  the  firm  under  scrutiny.  At 
the  same  time  the  letters  include  clear  threats  that  the  company  in 
question  will  have  to  give  up  the  Arab  market  if  it  is  in  violation  of 
the  xlrab  boycott  regulations. 

There  are  three  possible  results :  the  firm  admits  it  has  economic  ties 
with  Israel  and  is  given  3  months — in  some  cases  6 — to  sever  its  rela- 
tions with  the  Jewish  State.  Or,  the  firm  denies  any  such  ties  with 
Israel  and  its  denial  is  either  accepted  or  disapproved  by  the  boycott 
office.  In  the  latter  case,  the  firm  is  given  3  months  to  comply  with  the 
boycott.  If  the  firm  fails  to  reply  within  6  weeks,  it  is  placed  on  the 
blacklist  even  though  it  may  not  have  violated  the  regulations. 

Failure  to  answer  the  original  letter  results  in  the  firm  being  placed 
on  the  Arab  blacklist. 

CRITERIA   EMBODIED   IN   QUESTIONS 

There  are  seven  basic  criteria  embodied  in  the  questions  asked  by  the 
Arab  boycott  office : 

1.  Do  you  have  branch  factories  in  Israel  ? 

2.  Do  you  have  assembly  plants  in  Israel  ? 

3.  Do  you  have  in  Israel  either  general  agencies  or  main  offices  for 
your  Middle  East  operations  ? 

4.  Did  you  give  Israeli  companies  the  right  to  use  your  patents  or 
trademarks. 

5.  Do  you  subscribe  or  invest  in  Israeli  companies  or  factories? 

6.  Do  you  or  have  you  rendered  consultative  services  and/or  tech- 
nical experience  to  Israeli  companies  or  factories  ? 
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7.  Have  you  a  branch  of  your  company  in  Israel,  and.  if  you  do, 
define  its  position  with  respect  to  3^our  company  ? 

Since  the  Arab  oil-producing  nations  quadrupled  the  price  of  oil, 
they  have  been  using-  their  muscle  to  intensify  and  expand  their  boycott 
to  include  investments  and  actions  against  Jews  wherever  they  are 
situated.  Tlieir  power  increases  monthly  with  some  $4— $5  billion  added 
to  the  Arab  surpluses  each  month.  Much  of  this  money  is  being  used 
for  purchases  and  contracts,  and  we  shall  illustrate  the  manner  in 
which  these  petrodollars  are  used  to  violate  American  law. 

DISTINCTION  BErSVEEX  ARAB  BOYCOTT  AND  UNITED  STATES  BOYCOTTS 

But  first,  it  is  important  to  draw  a  distinction  between  what  the 
Arabs  are  doing  and  U.S.  restrictions  that  have  existed  with  respect  to 
trade  with  countries  like  Cuba  and  China.  There  is  a  clear  distinction 
between  what  our  Nation  has  done  and  what  the  Arab  League  is 
doing. 

Our  Government's  trade  restrictions  have  been  imposed  against  cer- 
tain countries,  which,  at  the  time,  we  have  deemed  to  be  unfriendly. 
Our  restrictions  have  applied  only  to  U.S.  citizens  and  residents, 
U.S.  businesses,  and  to  products  of  U.S.  origin.  Contrariwise,  the 
Arab  boycott  involves  third  parties  encompassing  business  firms  in 
the  United  States  and  elsewhere  in  the  world.  It  now  reaches  into  the 
area  forbidding  the  employment  of  American  Jews  on  matters  dealing 
with  trade  or  employment  where  Arab  contracts  are  involved. 

Let  me  give  you  some  examples : 

STEAMSHIP   COMPANIES   ARE    TARGET   OF  BOYCOTT 

It  is  now  a  matter  of  public  information  that  steamship  companies 
dealing  with  the  Mideast  Arab  nations  must  certify  that  they  do  not 
carry  merchandise  included  on  the  Arab  boycott  blacklist,  they  do 
not  belong  to  the  State  of  Israel  or  to  any  Israeli  subject  and  they 
will  not  stop  at  an  Israeli  port.  Fourteen  steamship  lines  have  been 
named,  and  three  of  these  lines  are  American  flagships,  federally 
subsidized.  These  are  the  Waterman  Steamship  Co.,  the  Lykes  Bros. 
Steamship  Co.,  Inc.,  and  American  Export  Isbrandtsen  Lines,  Inc. 

[The  certifications  of  these  three  American-flag  ships  follow :] 

Boycott  Compliance  Certifications  of  Three  American-Flag  Ships 

Waterman  Steamship  Corp., 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Gentlemen  :  The  following  information  concerning  this  vessel  is  true  and 
correct. 

Flag :  This  vessel  is  enrolled  under  the  United  States  Flag. 

Israel  clause:  It  will  not  call  at  any  Israeli  port  prior  to  calling  at  the  port 
of  discharge  named  in  this  bill  of  landing. 

Arab  League  :  It  is  not  blacklisted  by  the  Arab  League. 

Jordan  :  It  is  not  blacklisted  by  the  Government  of  .Tordan. 

Liner :  This  shipment  is  based  on  Liner  Times  and  no  demurrage  or  dispatch 
has  been  incurred  at  port  of  loading,  or  will  be  incurred  at  discharge  port. 

Cuban  clause:  This  vessel  has  not  called  at  any  i^ort  in  Cuba  since  January  1, 
1969. 

AID  ban :  The  vessel  owner  or  operator,  certifies  that  the  vessel  which  will 
perform  under  this  contract  is  not  a  vessel  which  has  been  banned  by  AID  for 
transporting  AID  financed  goods.  The  vessel  owner  or  operator  further  certifies 
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that  they  assume  full  responsibility  for  any  claims  filed  by  AID/WASHINGTON 
or  any  other  authority  in  case  of  violation  of  the  requirement. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Waterman  Steamship  Corp. 

Lykes  Bros.  Steamship  Co.,  Inc., 

l^ew  York,  N.Y. 
To  Wh om  It  May  Concern: 

We  hereby  certify  that  above-named  vessel  is  not  of  Israeli  origin  and  will 
not  call  at  any  Israeli  ports  of  call  and  nor  is  it  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge 
black  listed  by  the  ARAB  Boycott  Bureau  of  Israel. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Lykes  Bros.  Steamship  Co.,  Inc. 


American  Export  Isbrandtsen  Lines,  Inc., 

Neiv  York,  N.Y. 
To  ichom  it  may  concern: 
Re :  Shipment  was  not  effected  by  an  Israeli  means  of  transportation. 

This  vessel  is  not  to  call  at  any  Israeli  port  and  will  not  pass  through  the  ter- 
ritorial waters  of  Israeli,  prior  to  uiiloading  in  Lebanon,  unless  the  ship  is  in 
distress  or  subject  to  force  majeure.  No  transshipment  is  allowed  unless  the  vessel 
is  unable  to  proceed  to  destination  because  it  is  in  distress  or  subject  to  force 
majeure. 

We  hereby  certify  that  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  the  vessel  carrying  the 
above  mentioned  goods  is  not  included  on  the  ARAB  BOYCOTT  BLACKLIST. 
Very  truly  yours, 

American  Export  Isbrandtsen  Lines,  Inc. 

These  action.s  by  tlie  steamship  companies  are  in  violation  of  the 
Shipping;  Act  of  1916,  as  amended,  which  calls  for  a  penalty  of  "not 
more  than  $25,000"  for  "refusing,  or  threatening  to  refuse,  space 
accommodations  when  such  are  available,  or  resort  to  other  discrimi- 
natino;  or  unfair  methods  *  *  *"  [46  U.S.C.  Sec.  812]. 

Furthermore,  the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969  declares  it 
to  be  the  "policy  of  the  United  States  to  oppose  restrictive  trade  prac- 
tices or  boycotts  fostered  or  imposed  by  foreign  countries"  against 
friendly  nations  and  I'equires  that  the  Department  of  Commerce  be 
notified  of  requests  for  such  discriminatory  compliance. 

LETTERS  OF    CREDIT 

Banks  issuing  letters  of  credit  in  ISIideast  commerce,  pursuant  to 
tlie  instructions  of  the  Arab  payers,  have  been  insisting  upon  receiving 
certificates  of  compliance  with  tlie  Arab  lioycott  as  a  condition  prece- 
dent to  making  payment.  Among  the  banks  which  have  engaged  in 
this  practice  are  the  First  National  City  Bank,  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Chicago,  the  Irving  Trust  Co.,  and  the  Chemical  Bank. 

This  practice  is  contrary  to  the  stated  policy  of  tlie  United  States 
as  specifically  announced  in  the  Export  Administration  Act. 

This  law  requires  extensive  amendment  so  that  it  can  be  used  to 
implement  the  stated  policy  of  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
streno-thened  law  must  cover  those  institutions  like  banks  involved  in 
the  shipping  process  as  well  as  covering  tlie  exporters  themselves. 

DISCRIMINATIOX    IX   ARMY    CORPS    OF   ENGINEERS 

At  least  one  Government  agencv,  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
which  oversees  construction  work  in  Saudi  Arabia,  is  in  violation  of 
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title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rifrhts  Act  of  1964,  as  amended  in  1972,  42  U.S.C. 
2000e-2,  wliich  makes  it  an  unlawful  employment  practice  for  an 
employer  to  discriminate  against  any  individual  with  respect  to  his 
conditions  or  privileges  of  employment  because  of  such  individual's 
religion. 

The  Army  Corps  has  admitted  it  does  not  send  Jewish  personnel  to 
certain  Arab  countries  in  compliance  with  the  demands  of  those  coun- 
tries. The  Army,  at  least,  should  be  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 

We  have  also  learned  that  private  employers  seeking  Arab  invest- 
ment contracts  have  been  induced  to  similarly  violate  the  Civil  Rights 
Act. 

STRONGER   LEGISLATION    NEEDED 

We  would  urge  that  legislation  be  enacted  which  would  penalize 
those  who  refuse  to  do  business  with  any  person  because  of  his  religion, 
race,  or  national  orioin.  We  support  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Berger 
in  regard  to  such  legislation. 

We  would  also  urge  that  legislation  be  enacted  which  would  penalize 
those  who  discriminate  against  persons  or  companies  who  do  business 
with,  or  are  otherwise  connected  to,  any  friendly  country. 

We  would  urge  you,  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  broaden  your  investiga- 
tion to  probe  the  full  extent  of  Arab  investment  practices  here  and 
overseas  and  to  examine  evidence  of  Arab  anti-Israel  or  anti-Jewish 
demands  as  the  price  of  the  investments. 

In  presenting  the  above  analysis  and  the  need  for  implementation 
of  existing  laws,  we  realize  that  we  are  presenting  information  with 
which  other  committees  of  this  Congress  may  be  concerned.  However, 
our  basic  difficulties  stem  from  American  relationships  to  various 
foreign  nations,  and  this  is  a  matter  of  direct  concern  to  this  committee. 

When  a  group  of  foreign  nations  combines  to  require  acts  to  be  done 
in  the  United  States  in  violation  of  U.S.  laws  and  policies,  there  should 
be  action  by  the  Congress  and  the  executive  arm  of  the  Government 
to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  foreign  discriminatory  practices  into  our 
affairs. 

We  are  not  suggesting  a  diplomatic  break  in  the  friendly  relations 
of  our  Nation  with  the  Arab  boycotting  nations,  but  we  have  every 
right  to  insist  that  the  continuation  of  friendly  relations  be  premised 
on  the  inviolability  of  our  own  declared  policies  and  constitutional 
principles. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Graubard. 

We  now  have  Mr.  Hyinan  Bookbinder,  Washington  representative 
of  the  American  Jewish  Committee, 

STATEMENT   OF  HYMAN  BOOKBINDER,   V7ASHINGT0N 
REPHESENTATIVE,  AMERICAN  JEWISH  COMMITTEE 

Hyman  Bookbinder,  Washington  Representative  of  the  American  Jewish  Com- 
mittee has  served  in  a  number  of  l^ey  government  and  "piiblic-interest"  positions. 
He  was  Executive  Officer  of  the  President's  task  force  on  Poverty  in  early  1964 
and  then  served  as  Assistant  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
from  its  inception  in  1964  until  he  joined  the  Committee  in  19G7.  His  responsibility 
was  that  of  marshalling  private  resources  to  assist  in  the  War  on  Poverty. 
From  1965  to  1967.  while  serving  in  the  OEO,  he  also  held  the  post  of  Special 
Assistant  to  Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey. 
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As  Washington  Representative  of  the  AJC  he  maintains  liaison  between  the 
Committee  and  agencies  of  the  government,  with  foreign  embassies,  and  with 
Washington  representatives  of  other  religious,  civic  and  human  relations  agen- 
cies. He  works  closely  with  the  National  Urban  Coalition,  the  Leadership  Con- 
ference on  Civil  Rights,  and  other  groups  concerned  with  issues  of  human  rights 
and  equal  opportunity.  He  serves  as  Executive  Secretary  of  the  National  Advisory 
Panel  to  AJC,  a  group  of  leading  scholars  and  practitioners  in  the  political  and 
social  sciences. 

Mr.  Bookbinder  is  the  author  of  Wa,^hinf/ton  Letter,  a  periodic  review  of  major 
developments  on  the  Washington  scene.  He  has  participated  in  numerous  TV  and 
radio  "talk  shows"  on  public  affairs  issues. 

Born  in  New  York  City  in  1916  of  Polish  immigrant  parents,  Mr.  Bookbinder 
attended  City  College  (B.B.S.  1937)  and  New  York  University  and  the  New 
.School  for  tsociul  Research  where  he  did  his  graduate  work  in  economics,  sociol- 
ogy, and  political  science.  He  served  in  the  Navy  during  World  War  II. 

Since  joining  the  A.JC  staff,  Mr.  Bookbinder  has  assumed  additional  responsi- 
bilities, including  Washington  Chairman  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Human 
Rights  and  Genocide  Treaties :  Director  of  the  PAX  Fund ;  Chairman  of  the 
Public  Policy  Committee  of  the  Advisory  Council  of  National  Organizations  to 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Bertha  Losev.  He  has  two  daughters :  Mrs.  Ellen 
Cohen,  who  lives  in  New  York  City,  New  York,  and  Amy,  who  lives  in  North- 
ampton, Mass.  He  has  two  grandchildren,  Michael  and  Rebecca  Cohen. 

Mr.  Bookbinder.  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  both  of  the  excel- 
lent statements  you  have  heard. 

It  is  no  accident  I  agree  with  both  of  them,  because  I  am  happy  to 
say,  the  three  agencies  have  been  working  closely  and  cooperatively 
in  order  to  share  our  resources  and  our  ability  to  analyze  and  see  what 
is  going  on. 

I  thought  I  would  content  myself  with  saying,  "me  too,"  but  I  do 
want  to  make  some  observations  that  I  hope  you  won't  consider  ir- 
relevant to  what  we  are  talking  about. 

TERRORISM 

Like  millions  of  people  in  Israel  itself  and  around  the  world — I 
did  not  sleep  very  much  last  night — I  heard  the  midnight  news  bul- 
letins about  the  new  terror  in  Tel  Aviv  from  my  radio  near  the  bed, 
and  as  a  result,  I  did  not  shut  that  radio  off  until  this  morning,  listen- 
ing constantly  for  the  details  as  they  were  developing.  And  when  I  got 
out  of  bed  this  morning,  I  sat  down  at  my  typewriter  and  wrote  out 
one  page  of  comments  that  I  just  feel  compelled  to  make  part  of  this 
record. 

The  world  has  again — during  these  last  18  or  20  hours — been  struck 
by  the  brutal  terrorism  of  a  gang  of  murderers,  who  would  haA^e  us 
believe  their  obscene  and  hateful  acts  were  motivated  by  some  noble 
purpose.  Thirty  years  after  the  holocaust  perpetrated  by  Hitler,  it  is, 
hopefully,  not  difficult  for  anyone  to  see  that  wanton  murder  can 
never  be  reconciled  with  noble  aims. 

There  is  nothing  quite  as  horrible  as  terror  directed  at  innocent 
people,  men,  w^omen,  and  children.  Yet,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  what 
happened  in  Tel  Aviv  this  morning  and  what  we  are  discussing  at  this 
moment  at  this  hearing  are  really  part  of  the  same  phenomenon ;  they 
are  a  variance  of  a  repugnant  strategy,  a  substitution  of  terror  and 
brutal  force  for  intelligence  and  reasoning  and  negotiations. 

Not  confident  in  their  ability  to  persuade  the  world  that  their  goal 
of  destroying  Israel  is  legitimate,  the  Arafats  and  the  Habashes  of  the 
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Arab  world  have  embarked  on  tlie  use  of  terror — physical,  diplomatic, 
psychological  and  economic — to  win  their  victory.  And  to  their  ever- 
lasting shame,  other  Arab  leaders — and  some  non-Arabs — have  either 
embraced  the  use  of  terror  or  failed  to  resist  it. 

ECONOMIC  TERRORISM 

And  so,  it  is  with  a  great  sense  of  pride  in  my  own  country  that 
I  say  to  3^ou  that  America  stands  tall  today  in  its  determination  to 
resist  the  economic  terrorism  that  is  now  being  directed  against  us. 
The  recent  statement  of  the  President,  the  comments  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  many  declarations  and  actions  taken  by  various  con- 
gressional committees,  all  of  these  attest  to  the  determination  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  not  to  be  taken  hostage  by  economic 
terrorists. 

Now  that  the  will  to  resist  has  been  so  clearly  articulated,  we  must 
find  the  way,  or  ways,  to  make  that  will  effective. 

There  clearly  liave  been  defaults  in  the  past.  I  am  less  concerned 
with  finding  fault  for  past  mistakes  than  seeking  effective  answers  for 
the  presentand  the  future.  This  hearing  is  an  important  part  of  the 
search  for  the  most  effective  remedies.  We  are  ready  to  help. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  objective  about  the  Middle  East  conflict. 
But  I  sincerely  believe  that  the  matter  before  you  today  goes  way 
beyond  the  merits  of  the  Middle  East  dispute  as  such.  It  is  whether 
the  United  States  will  accept  terror — physical  or  economic — as  a  legi- 
timate instrument  of  international  policy.  It  cannot.  It  must  not.  I 
pray  that  it  will  not. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Bookbinder. 

Thank  you  all  three,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Brody,  do  you  care  to  add  anything  ? 

STATEMENT  OP  DAVID  A.  BKODY,  DIRECTOR,  WASHINGTON 
OFFICE,  ANTI-DEFAMATION  LEAGUE,  B'NAI  B'RITH 

As  Director  of  the  Washington  Office  of  the  Anti-Defamation  League  of 
B'nai  B'rith,  David  A.  Brody  represents  the  ADL  in  its  reUitious  with  the  Ex- 
ecutive and  Legislative  branches  of  tlie  federal  government  in  areas  of  Jewish 
concern  including  Israel  and  Soviet  Jewry,  civil  rights,  civil  liberties  and  social 
welfare  issues.  He  brings  to  his  post  a  wealth  of  background  and  experience 
in  tlie  human  relations  field,  as  well  as  an  extensive  knowledge  of  government 
operations. 

Mr.  Brody  has  served  as  chairman  of  the  National  Civil  Liberties  Clearing 
House  and  as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Leadership  Con- 
ference on  Civil  Rights.  He  is  a  member  of  Senator  Mathias'  Service  Academies 
Personal  Review  Board  which  lielps  the  Senator  evaluate  and  select  nominees 
for  West  Point  and  the  Naval  and  Air  Force  Academies.  He  has  also  served 
SIS  President  of  the  Washington  Chapter  of  the  City  College  of  New  York 
Alumni  Association. 

Mr.  Brody  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York  and  the  Columbia  University  School  of  Law 
where  he  was  an  Editor  of  the  Cohimbia  Law  Review.  He  is  a  member  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa. 

Befoi'e  coming  to  the  League,  Mr.  Brody  served  as  an  attorney  with  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  World  War  II,  he  served  as  a 
Legal  Assistance  Officer  in  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Brody  is  a  member  of  the  Bars  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  State  of  New  York. 
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]\Ir.  Bkody.  No,  I  will  let  the  record  rest  on  the  three  excellent 
statements  made  by  these  three  outstanding  gentlemen. 
Mr.  Bingham.  Thank  you, 

"judexkein" 

Mr.  Berger.  I  was  struck  by  the  statement  you  made,  on  page  2, 
that  ''The  boycott  demands  that  companies  doing  business  with  Arab 
lands,  including  American  companies,  must  make  themselves  'juden- 
rein' — with  respect  to  officers,  employees  and  those  with  whom  tliey 
do  business."  That  seems  to  me  almost  the  most  severe  charge  that 
has  been  made  that  I  have  seen,  with  respect  to  the  boycott,  and  I 
wonder  if  you  can  illustrate  the  point. 

]Mr.  Berger.  I  think  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Graubard, 
in  his  statement,  indicated  the  growing  tendency  to  seek  to  impose 
on  American  companies  the  condition  that,  if  you  are  going  to  do 
business  with  the  Arab  world,  that  you  do  it  with  people  that  are 
acceptable  to  them,  and  that  is  a  growing  development. 

AMERICAN    JEWISH    CONGRESS    VERSUS    ARAMCO 

It  is  the  latest  growing  development  in  this  effort  of  economic  boy- 
cott. It  was  the  kind  of  thing  that  began  some  time  ago — for  example^ 
the  American  Jewish  Congress  had  a  litigation  in  the  State  of  New 
York  against  Aramco.  Aramco,  in  the  United  States,  was  not  hiring 
any  Jews,  not  only  for  work  in  the  Arab  countries,  but  here  in  the 
United  States  at  Aramco. 

The  American  Jewish  Congress  won  that  litigation. 

Mr.  BiNGHA^vr.  "What  was  the  outcome  of  that  litigation? 

Mr.  Berger.  The  American  Jewish  Congress  prevailed  in  litigation 
and  Aramco  moved  out  of  the  State  of  New  York,  so  it  is  no  longer 
subject  to  the  civil  rights'  legislation  in  the  State  of  New  York.  It 
was  a  "pyrrhic"  victory. 

Now,  Aramco  is  advertising  for  physicians  to  serve  its  company, 
and  when  you  call  up  and  ask  for  information  concerning  job  avail- 
ability, the  point  is  made  to  the  applicant — I  am  advised  that,  of 
course,  Jewish  people  need  not  apply. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Graubard  may  have  other  recent  experiences  of 
that  kind  of  situation. 

Mr.  Bingham.  May  I  just  point  out  that,  I  think  Aramco's  poli- 
cies are  c^uite  well-known,  I  myself  visited  the  Aramco  enclave  in 
Saudi  Arabia  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  and  it  is  perfectly  clear  what 
their  ]Dolicies  are.  But  that  is  a  different  situation  because  that  is  a 
company  doing  business  in  an  Arab  land, 

]Mr,  Berger.  I  am  talking  about  employees  here  in  the  United 
States, 

JNIr,  Brody.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  would  say  this  :  That  recruiting  in  this 
country  for  employment  ovei'seas  where  the  recruiting  is  of  a  dis- 
criminatory character  is  a  violation  of  the  19G4  Civil  Eights  Act, 

Mr,  Bingham,  I  have  no  doubt  that  is  true. 

That  is  not  what  is  referred  to  here. 

Mr,  Berger.  The  Congressman  is  talking  about  actually  working 
here  in  the  United  States.  As  I  said,  Aramco  was  not  onl}-  doing 
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that  with  respect  to  its  operations  abroad,  but  with  respect  to  its 
offices  here  in  the  United  States.  There  are  other  illustrations  of  that. 
Mr.  Graitbard.  I  would  like  to  give  an  illustration  along  the 
Aramco  line,  but  which  is  so  extreme  that  I  think  it  merits  telling 
to  this  subcommittee. 

DISCEIMINATIOX    IN"   HIRING   FOR    AMERICAN    SCHOOLS   ABRO^VD 

There  are  American  schools  established  around  the  world  with 
American  teachers  to  teach  children  of  Americans,  who  are  residents 
in  various  countries,  particularly,  including,  I  may  say,  the  Arab 
oil-producing  countries.  American  engineers  contract  for  a  period  of 
3  to  5  years  to  go  abroad.  They  are  given  housing  accommodations, 
and  since  they  require  that  their  families  go  with  them  for  such  an 
extended  period,  they  are  provided  with  American  schools  for  their 
children. 

Now,  these  American  schools  are  paid  for  in  part  by  the  com- 
panies that  want  them  and  in  part  by  public  funds.  In  recruiting 
American  teachers,  the  International  School  Services,  which  is  en- 
trusted with  that  worthy  job,  has  asked  the  cooperation  of  the  offices 
of  education  of  the  various  States:  question  your  teachers,  see  who 
would  like  to  go  abroad  for  2  or  more  years  at  a  good  salary,  and 
have  the  experience  and  we  can  place  them. 

Now,  here  is  a  letter  from  the  Illinois  Office  of  Education,  dated 
January  31.  1075,  in  which,  reciting  the  requirements  of  the  ISS, 
the  International  School  Services,  they  wrote  to  placement  directors 
as  follows,  in  part : 

*  *  *  Because  of  some  of  the  problems  in  the  Middle  East,  presently,  I.S.S. 
cannot  employ,  for  these  jwsitions,  any  teacher  who  has  a  Jewish  surname, 
or  who  is  an  American  Jew,  or  who  has  Jewish  ancestors.  Please  check  on  this 
before  you  refer  anyone. 

Subsequently,  I  must  say,  on  February  5,  having  received  com- 
plaints about  this  letter,  the  Illinois  Office  of  Education  took  action  to 
rectify  the  dreadful  error. 

[Tlie  letters  referred  to  follow :] 

Correspondence  of  the  Illinois  Office  cf  Education  Concerning  Recruiting 
Requirements  of  the  International  Schools  Services   (I.S.S.) 

Illinois  Office  of  Education, 
Springfield,  III.,  Jarmary  SI,  1975. 

Dear  Placement  Director:  Our  office  was  contacted  yesterday  by  Mr.  Hal 
Greeney,  Director  of  the  Educational  Staffing  Program,  for  International  Schools 
Services  in  New  Jersey.  His  organization  is  in  need  of  three  teachers  for  the  fall 
semester  and  wanted  to  know  if  Illinois  could  help  him  on  short  notice. 

All  three  vacancies  are  in  the  same  school  located  in  the  country  of  Dubai  in 
Arab  territory  near  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  school  is  K-9  elementary  with  350 
students,  mostly  American,  and  are  children  of  oil  company  employees  there. 

This  is  what  he  needs:  1  Elementary  Girl's  P.E.,  teacher,  should  be  single 
(because  of  housing  facilities  available)  and  must  have  2  years  of  recent  teach- 
ings experience.  The  salary  will  be  $13,460  a  year.  She  would  have  charge  of  the 
total  P.E.  program  in  that  school.  He  also  needs  a  community  recreation  instruc- 
tor, someone,  with  P.E.,  Parks  and  Recreation  background,  and  2  years  experience 
in  this  kind  of  position,  if  possible.  This  individual  will  be  asked  to  set  up  a  pro- 
gram of  recreation  for  all  age  levels  in  the  community  there.  The  salary  range 
will  be  from  $17,000-$20,000  a  year.  Mr.  Greeney  said  they  would  consider  either 
a  male  or  female  for  this  position. 
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The  third  position  is  for  an  Education  Psychologist.  He  wants  someone  with 
4  years  of  experience  as  a  school  psychologist,  preferably  at  the  elementary 
level.  At  least  one  year  of  experience  must  have  been  in  a  clinical  setting.  The 
salary  for  this  position  will  range  from  $17,000  to  $20,000  also. 

ISS  will  pay  the  round  trip  travel  expense,  including  dependents  for  those 
employed.  Housing  will  be  furnished  free.  After  IS  months  overseas,  all  income 
is  tax  free. 

Because  of  some  of  the  problems  in  the  Middle  East  presently,  ISS  cannot 
employ  for  these  positions  any  teacher  who  has  a  Jewish  surname  or  the  who 
is  an  American  Jew  or  who  have  Jewish  ancestors.  Please  check  on  this  before 
you  refer  anyone ! 

There  is  a  sense  of  urgency  also.  One  of  the  ISS  recruiters  will  start  interview- 
ing for  these  positions  in  about  2  weeks.  If  you  have  any  qualified  people  who 
are  interested  in  an  interview  with  ISS,  Mr.  Greeney  would  like  to  receive 
a  call  to  that  effect  as  soon  as  possible.  You  may  call  him  personally,  collect, 
and  tell  him  about  those  you  are  referring.  Please  do  not  encourage  applicants 
to  do  this  however.  Mr.  Greeney  can  be  reached  at  609/921-9110. 

At  our  last  International  Teaching  Opportunities  Conference  in  Chicago,  Mr. 
Greeney  spoke  on  the  needs  of  his  organization  and  we  have  kept  in  touch  with 
his  office  since  that  time.  I  hope  that  somehow  we  can  help  him  in  filling  these 
vacancies  and  I  know  it  would  be  a  feather  in  your  cap  to  be  able  to  place  one  of 
jour  people  in  any  of  these  positions. 

If  you  have  any  questions  about  anything  I've  said,  please  feel  free  to  call  me 
(217/782-6350).  I  would  prefer  that  you  make  the  calls  to  Mr.  Greeney  concern- 
ing any  good  applicants  you  may  have,  because  you  know  them  better  than 
anyone  else,  however,  I  will  be  happy  to  assist  if  you  want  me  to.  Happy  hunting ! 
Sincerely, 

E.  Dakhell  Eldee, 
Assistant  Director,  Teacher  Placement. 


Illinois  Office  of  Education, 
Springfield,  III.,  February  5, 1915. 
Mr.  Harold  F.  Greeney, 

Director  of  tlie  Educational  Staffing  Program,  International  Schools  Service,  126 
Alexander  Street,  Princeton,  N.J. 

Dkjs.r  Mr.  Greeney  :  I  have  learned  that  you  notified  my  oflice's  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Teacher  Placement  Unit,  Mr.  E.  Darrell  Elder,  about  vacancies  in 
the  Country  of  Dubai.  I  understand  you  personally  telephoned  him  and  requested 
his  assistance  in  locating  possible  applicants. 

In  making  your  request  for  applicants,  I  understand  you  informed  him  that 
applicants  of  a  certain  ethnic  background  would  not  be  considered  and  should  not 
apply.  Mr.  Elder  proceeded  to  publish  your  request  in  writing. 

For  whatever  reason  your  association  may  wish  to  screen  and  consider  appli- 
cants for  foreign  service  placements,  I  wish  you  to  understand  that  it  is  the  policy 
of  my  ofiice  to  report  vacancy  information  in  a  manner  that  is  totally  non- 
discriminatory. This  policy  is  totally  consistent  with  the  requirements  of  both 
Illinois  and  federal  statutes.  I  understand  the  association  of  this  office  with  the 
International  Schools  Services  has  been  useful  for  locating  foreign  teaching 
positions  for  Illinois  professional  educators.  That  association  will  be  immediately 
terminated  if  discriminatory  qualifications,  in  violation  of  State  and  federal 
statutes,  are  placed  on  applicants. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  M.  Cronin, 
State  Superintendc^it  of  Education. 

Mr.  Graubard.  We  are  all  too  inclined  to  take  it  for  granted  that  we 
are  supplicants  before  the  almighty  petrodollar.  Suppose  there  is  no 
recruitment  in  line  with  Arab  terms,  and  therefore,  suppose  they  do 
not  get  teachers  from  the  United  States  to  man  these  American 
scliools.  And  supposing  then  the  American  engineers  say,  we  will 
not  go  to  these  lands  unless  we  can  get  American  schooling  for  our 
children  and,  therefore,  we  are  not  going  to  go,  And  then,  the  Arab 
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nations  have  to  face  up  to  the  proposition,  what  is  more  important 
to  them ;  to  have  the  American  schools  in  order  to  have  the  American 
engineers,  or  to  enforce  this  anti- Jewish  edict. 

And  we  feel  that  the  enforcement  of  the  Civil  Eights  Act  should 
bring  about  a  wholesome  result  and  certainly  prevent  activities  in  the 
United  States  of  this  nature. 

Now,  I  am  not  saying  that  the  International  School  Services  is 
willfully  anti-Jewish".  I  hope  they  regret  what  they  did. 

But  this  is  a  case  when  the  I.S.S.  was  pushed  into  a  violation  of  a 
Federal  statute  by  the  Arabs. 

DISCRIMINATION  IN  U.S.  COMPANIES  IN  AMERICA 

Mi\  Bingham.  May  I  point  out  that,  in  both  tlie  cases  you  are  speak- 
ing of,  I  think,  you  are  speaking  of  what  is  a  violation  of  existing  law. 
I  would  have  no  doubt  that,  whether  their  motives  were  good  or  not, 
the  International  School  Services — and  I  was  aware  of  this  case  from 
your  press  release  of  February  25 — were  in  violation  of  the  law.  But 
what  I  am  ti-ying  to  get  at  is  the  more  complicated  case.  Maybe  there 
are  not  many  but  you  have  referred  to  them  here  in  Mr.  Berger's 
statement — you  have  one  such  that  you  mention  in  your  February  25 
press  release,  which  is  that  Guaranteed  ^lortgage  Services,  Inc.,  and 
Wizard  Mortgage  Banking  Corp.  of  Lakewood,  Colo.,  wrote  a  letter 
offering  short-  and  long-term  investment  funds  to  a  Denver  bank  with 
the  proviso  that  "no  board  member  or  director  shall  be  Jewish  and 
no  stockholder  controlling  20  percent  or  more  of  the  banks  out- 
standing stock  be  Jewish."  That  is  a  most  extreme  form  of  this  kind 
of  thing  that  you  referred  to  and  Mr.  Berger  referred  to  in  your 
statement. 

Mr.  Gr.^ubard.  There  is  no  other  case  as  extreme  as  that  in  our  files. 
We  do  have  others,  however,  which  may  be  of  interest  to  this 
subcommittee. 

For  example,  we  have  the  instance  of  an  architectural  firm,  which 
has  ceased  to  employ  Jews  since  it  got  a  major  contract  abroad. 

We  have  an  example  of  consulting  engineers  given  a  large  contract, 
which  it  had  to  subcontract  out  to  various  firms,  and  which  refused  to 
take  the  lowest  bidder  in  one  case  because  it  said  you  are  Jewish  and 
you  will  not  be  acceptable. 

We  have  instances  where  American  employees  of  corporations  who 
are  Jewish  are  told,  you  have  to  take  on  other  duties.  We  cannot  have 
you  associated  with  the  work  that  is  being  done  for  the  Arab  nations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  w^e  are  only  seeing  the  beginning  of  this  develop- 
ment. Until  now,  the  Arab  funds  were  insufficient  to  make  for  major 
contracts  and  for  investments  in  the  United  States. 

Today,  however,  as  I  stated,  they  are  amassing  money  at  a  tre- 
mendous rate.  They  have  to  invest  and  spend  these  moneys.  Tliere  is 
no  ]:)lace  in  the  world  which  can  give  them  the  kinds  of  know-how,  the 
kinds  of  products  that  our  country  has. 

ARABS    NEED   AMERICAN    TECHNOLOGY 

I  deplore  the  fact  that  so  many  corporations  now  seem  to  take  the 
position  that  the  Arabs  have  the  money  and  therefore  they  are  our 
masters ;  that  we  have  to  do  their  bidding.  The  fact  is  that  American 
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techniques  and  America's  knowledc:e  stand  on  their  own  two  feet.  The 
Arabs  need  ns  more  than  we  need  them. 

The  balance  of  payments  is  one  thing;  we  can  balance  that  if  it  ever 
becomes  necessary  by  doing  with  less  Arab-imported  oil.  But  the 
Arabs  cannot  develop  themselves  without  American  support,  and  they 
should  be  prohibited  from  coming  to  our  country  and  changing  our 
fair,  equal  opportunity  employment  patterns,  our  normal  method  of 
doing  business,  by  having  efficiency  and  price,  competitively,  deter- 
mine who  the  contractor  shall  be. 

And,  if  the  Congress  takes  a  strong  stand  in  regard  to  these  princi- 
ples, I  think  the  threat  of  the  expanded  Arab  boycott,  which  we  are 
now  facing,  will  disappear. 

BOYCOTT  APPLIED  TO  EUROPEAN  FIRMS  WITH  JEWISH  INTERESTS 

jNIr.  Berger.  INIr.  Bingham,  you  asked  this  specific  question — and 
relating  to  it  briefly.  First,  we  would  like  the  opportunity  to  submit 
further  illustrations  for  the  record,  but  in  addition  to  that,  may  I 
point  out,  in  the  New  York  Times,  in  February,  there  was  a  series  of 
stories  about  what  was  happening  with  respect  to  the  economic  and 
the  lending  market  in  England  and  in  France,  and  what  they  made 
clear  was  the  boycott  applied  to  firms  that  had  Jewish  interests. 

It  was  not  related  to  the  question  of,  were  these  financial  institu- 
tions lending  money  in  Israel,  but  rather,  were  they  Jewish  banks? 
Did  they  have  Jewish  people  in  them  ? 

Now,  those  acts  took  place  outside  the  United  States — and  they  are 
reflected  in  the  New  York  Times  of  February  12  and  in  other  issues — • 
they  have  not  yet  been  widely  publicized  in  the  United  States.  We 
hope  that  they  will  not  take  place  in  the  United  States. 

The  English  and  the  French  Governments,  either  did  not  choose  or 
did  not  feel  they  could  deal  with  it.  We  should  make  it  clear  that  that 
will  not  take  place  in  the  United  States. 

Now,  in  terms  of  additional  specific  illustrations  that  may  have  al- 
ready started  mounting  in  this  aspect  of — I  would  like  the  opportu- 
nity to  supplement  the  record. 

]\Ir.  Bingham.  Thank  you. 

I  wish,  in  these  cases,  you  would  give  us  the  names  of  the  firms.  I 
notice,  in  this  press  release,  you  referred  to  an  east  coast  architectural 
firm.  I  think  we  should  know  who  they  are  and  have  the  identities. 

I  hammer  on  this  a  bit,  because  I  am  sure  you  recognize  that  while 
the  boycott  office  admits  that  they  are  trying  to  boycott  firms  that 
deal  with  Israel,  they  deny  that  their  boycott  is  aimed  at  firms  which 
are  Jewish  or  which  are  partly  Jewish,  and  that  is  the  point  I  think 
must  be  made  clear. 

Mr.  Graubapjj.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  have  information,  and  we  will 
be  glad  to  submit  this.  We  will  have  a  member  of  our  staff  come  down 
to  meet  with  a  number  of  the  staff  of  this  subcommittee  to  go  over 
these  cases  with  the  substantiating  evidence.^ 

BOYCOTT    DOES    NOT   DISTINGUISH   BETWEEN    ZIONISTS   AND    JEWS 

Mr.  Bookbinder.  I  would  like  to  add,  as  important  as  is  hard  evi- 
dence, it  is  important  to  note  in  this  particular  kind  of  problem,  we 

1  The  material  referred  to  -was  subsequently  provided  to  the  subcommittee  by  Mr. 
Graubard,  and  appears  on  p.  145. 
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are  dealing  more  with  preventive  action  than  corrective  action.  Com- 
monsense  tells  us  that  the  distinction  that  the  boycott  office  is  making 
between  zionists  and  Jews  is  smiply  not  true. 

If  it  were  not  so  serious,  it  would  really  be  a  joke  to  advise  this 
subcommittee  that  every  one  of  the  three  agencies  at  this  table  is  listed 
as  part  of  the  boycott  list.  We  do  not  do  business  with  Israel.  It  is 
obvious  why  we  are  on  the  list,  though. 

What  we  fear,  and  we  do  not  say  this  in  any  sense  of  exaggerated 
fear,  is  that  there  could  develop,  and  there  are  some  small  signs  of 
the  developing  of,  a  chilling  effect  in  this  country,  to  some  extent  a 
self-imposed  constraint,  lest  a  Jewish  member  of  a  board  of  directors 
or  a  Jewish  manager  may  eliminate  us  from  competition.  What  is 
needed  more  than  anything  else  is  the  kind  of  declaration  of  action 
by  the  Congress  which  will  say  to  both  the  Arabs  and  to  Americans, 
"We  will  not  stand  for  this,  and  you  can  feel  comfortable  in  living 
up  to  your  own  conscience  and  your  own  principles."' 

Mr.  Bingham.  I  could  not  agree  more  with  that  statement.  I  think 
we  certainly  should  do  that. 

Mr.  Blester. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  I  wonder  if  we  could  pursue  the  line  you  initiated 
further  to  clarify  my  own  thinking  on  where  our  sense  of  outrage 
should  really  focus. 

It  seems  to  me,  we  have  got  maybe  two,  maybe  three  basic  problems 
or  propositions. 

DISCRIMINATION   AGAINST   AISIERICAN    JEWS    SHOULD   BE   BARRED 

In  the  area  of  petrodollars,  recycling,  and  reinvestment  in  the 
United  States,  any  effort  on  the  part  of  Arabs  to  condition  the  dispen- 
sation of  that  investment  on  circumstances  such  as  the  discrimination 
against  the  people  with  Jewish  backgrounds  or,  as  you  said,  with 
Jewish  family  backgrounds  and  so  forth,  obviously  is  something  that 
we  should  be  deeply  concerned  about  and  have  a  right  to  be  viciously 
indignant  about  and  seeking  to  prevent. 

I  think  the  chairman's  remarks  and  your  remarks  are  appropriate 
in  that  respect.  That,  I  would  set  as  problem  1. 

DISTINCTION   BETWEEN   BOYCOTT   OF   ISRAEL  AND   DISCRIMINATION 

AGAINST    JEWS? 

Problem  2,  it  seems  to  me,  lies  in  the  circumstances  of  the  Arabs, 
who  are  at  war  with  Israel,  and  who  seek  a  boycott  against  those  who 
trade  with  Israel.  Now,  while  the  former  is  an  unpleasant  intrusion 
into  the  standards  and  rights  of  citizens  of  a  sovereign  people,  the 
second  more  normally  falls  within  the  historj^  of  warfare  among 
peoples  and  among  states. 

I  am  wondering,  if,  in  your  own  minds,  you  have  a  separation  of, 
let's  say,  a  hierarchy  of  concern,  or  indignation,  with  respect  to  those 
two. 

Mr.  Berger.  I  would  respectfully  disagree  with  your  observation 
that  the  second  pattern  falls  within  the  hierarchy  of  acceptable 
practices. 

Mr.  Biester.  I  did  not  say  whether  it  did.  I  asked  whether,  in  fact, 
you  saw  a  distinction. 
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Mr.  Berger.  Clearly,  there  are  levels  of  outrage  that  we,  as  Ameri- 
cans, should  feel,  when  somebody  tries  to  regulate  or  effect  our  own 
way  of  life. 

As  your  fellow  Member  of  Congress,  Mr.  Waxman  noted,  and  as 
other  spokesmen  here  in  the  United  States  have  noted,  it  is  not  easy 
to  distinguish  between  the  manifestations  of  alleged  anti-Israel  activi- 
ties with  anti -Jewish  activities.  We  submit,  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
are  dealing  with  the  boycott,  if  you  look  at  the  facts,  they  do  not 
distinguish  between  the  two  and,  therefore,  it  is  difficult  to,  in  regu- 
lating them  in  the  United  States,  or  seeking  to  make  activities  unlaw- 
ful, to  put  your  head  in  the  sands,  for  us  to  put  our  head  in  the  sands 
and  say,  the  only  thing  we  are  concerned  about  is  what  you  do  with 
respect  to  American  Jews  in  the  United  States. 

Their  objectives,  as  you  look  at  the  list  of  names,  as  you  look  at 
what  they  say — except  when  they  are  making  a  formal  statement  in 
opposition  to  something  that  somebody  has  said — does  not  distinguish 
between  the  two  levels  of  activity. 

Second,  what  is  happening  is  a  growing  concern  and  trend  of  going 
beyond  not  only  the  question  of  are  you  merely  directly  doing  busi- 
ness in  Saudi  Arabia  or  Kuwait,  but  are  you  going  to  provide  a 
service  here  in  the  United  States.  And  if  you  provide  that  service  in 
the  United  States,  first  of  all,  are  you  a  Jewish  company ;  do  you  have 
Jews  in  important  posts  and,  also,  do  you  otherwise  do  business  in 
Israel  or  with  Israel  ? 

Mr.  BiESTEE.  All  together  ? 

Mr.  Berger.  Yes,  sir.  Do  your  ships  carry  goods  of  Israeli  origin, 
not  in  this  deal,  but  in  other  deals  totally  unrelated  ? 

They  are  all  part  of  one  package,  and  as  Mr.  Graubard  pointed  out, 
when  the  United  States  saw  fit  to  restrict  our  activities  with  countries 
that  we  considered  hostile,  we  regulated  our  citizens,  our  companies  to 
implement  a  policy  of  the  United  States.  We  did  not  go  to  London 
and  say,  "Your  London  banker,  who  has  come  here  to  do  business  in 
the  United  States,  cannot  do  business  in  the  United  States  because  you 
are  also  lending  money  to  China."  This  is  not  consistent  with  our  way 
of  life,  and  I  think  because  these  are  things  meshed  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  who  are  seeking  to  implement  and  utilize  the  economic 
power,  we  must  face  it  as  it  is  being  presented,  and  we  must  try  to 
make  sure  that  it  is  understood  that  in  the  United  States,  you  cannot 
impose  your  economic  philosophies  of  terror  on  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Biester.  It  seems  to  me  during  the  Vietnam  war,  the  height  of 
the  Vietnam  war,  there  was  an  effort  in  the  Congress  to  achieve 
precisely  that  in  terms  of  boycott. 

IVIr.  Whalen.  If  you  will  yield,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Biester. 

TRADING  WITH  THE  ENEMY  ACT 

There  is  presently  on  tlie  books,  and  has  been  for  a  long  time,  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act,  which  applies  to  those  nations  dealing 
with  Cuba.  We  are  not  at  war  with  Cuba  but  we  view  them  as  an 
enemy,  and  with  Vietnam. 

I  think  3^ou.  Mr.  Chairman,  experienced  that  in  Africa,  didn't  you? 
So  we  do  have  on  our  statute  books  laws  which 

Mr.  Bookbinder.  There  is  a  distinction  that  has  not  been  made  yet. 
Congressman  Biester  raised  the  question  as  to  whether  Saudi  Arabia 
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miii-ht  be  considered  through  international  hiw  or  history  to  have  a 
right. 

In  a  sense  they  have  a  right.  They  have  a  right  to  be  wrong  in  the 
kinds  of  policies  they  enact.  The  question  before  us  is  what  restraints, 
if  any,  we  have  a  right  to  put  on  American  businesses  and  individuals 
in  order  to  keep  them  from  carrying  out  the  nefarious  purposes  of 
the  Arab  nations. 

DECLAKATION   OF   BOYCOTT  DISAPPROVAL   IS   HSrSUFFICIENT 

The  law  that  has  been  referred  to  was  initially  passed  in  1965.  It  is 
a  matter  of  law  now  in  this  country  that  the  Congress  has  declared  it 
to  be  our  policy  to  disapprove  assistance  to  those  Arab  boycotts.  What 
we  are  now  saying  to  you  is,  in  light  of  recent  developments — and 
Mr.  Graubard  did  a  good  job  of  reminding  you  of  the  different  eco- 
nomic situation  now — we  are  saying  it  is  not  sufficient  to  have  a  dec- 
laration of  disapproval.  The  time  has  now  come  to  back  up  that  posi- 
tion of  disapproval  with  the  kind  of  actions  that  would  really  make 
it  not  possible  for  Americans  to  cooperate  in  furthering  that  boycott 
directed  against  one  of  our  allies. 

BOYCOTT  INCONSISTENT  WITH  MIDDLE  EAST  PEACE  QUEST 

Mr.  Brody.  I  would  add  this,  Mr.  Blester.  If  the  Arabs  are  intent 
upon  peace  with  Israel  today,  their  action  in  intensifying  the  boycott 
against  Israel,  would  seem  to  be  in  conflict  and  inconsistent  with  their 
professed  intentions  of  peace  because  they  are  intensifying  economic 
warfare  against  the  State  of  Israel.  Second,  I  think,  as  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  observed  in  its  February  14  editorial,  there  is  not  that 
clear  demarcation  or  dichotomy  which,  as  you  indicated — let  me  quote 
the  Wall  Street  Journal :  "The  blacklisting  of  these  firms  appears  less 
to  be  an  attempt  to  undermine  Israel  than  an  attempt  to  inject  anti- 
Semitism  into  Western  business  practice." 

Mr.  BiESTER.  That  is  right,  and  I  think  that  is  the  distinction  that 
has  occurred  to  me  throughout  this.  And  I  don't  want  to  be  misunder- 
stood about  the  question  of  hierarchies.  But  it  seems  to  me  we,  as 
Americans,  have  a  slightly  lower  level  of  indignation  when  they  are 
applying  a  traditionally  recognized  mechanism,  international  law  in 
terms  of  a  boycott,  but  you  have  been  very  helpful  here  in  clarifying 
the  situation  to  the  point  where  you  demonstrate  that  this  is  not  a 
dichotomy,  that  in  fact  these  are  mixed  circumstances  and  the  result 
of  one  necessarily  has  the  impact  of  the  other. 

Mr.  Graubard.  ISIay  I  add  one  thing.  I  am  going  to  comment  on 
what  Mr.  Wlialen  said  before. 

AMERICAN  BOYCOTT  SYSTEM  IS  LIMITED  TO  UNITED  STATES 

In  connection  with  the  U.S.  boycott  regulations  there  have  been  a 
number  of  cases  coming  up  of  which  the  most  common  has  been  that 
an  American  corporation  has  a  subsidiary  in  Canada  and  the  subsidi- 
ary gets  a  big  order  from  Cuba.  The  question  then  comes  can  the 
United  States  prohibit  the  parent  corporation  from  allowing  its  sub- 
sidiary in  Canada  to  ship  to  Cuba. 

The  Canadian  Government  has  time  and  again  said,  "No,  this  is 
Canadian,  on  Canadian  soil,  we  have  no  such  boycott,  we  will  do  as  w<a 
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please,"  and  the  U.S.  State  Department  has  retreated  under  those 
circumstances. 

So  you  find  that  while  there  have  been  attempts  to  overreach  in 
these  circumstances,  in  practice  the  American  boycott  system  is 
limited  to  the  United  States  and  I  believe  that  the  distinction  I  drew 
between  the  attempted  Arab  boycott  and  what  has  gone  on  and  is 
o-oing  on  in  the  United  States  is  a  valid  distinction. 

Mr.  WiiALEN.  Your  testimony  on  that  point  which  had  been  trou- 
bling me  is  extremely  helpful  to  me. 

^tv.  Bingham.  Mr.  Bonker. 

Mr.  BoNKER.  I  would  like  to  thank  the  gentlemen  for  their  excellent 
testimony  today.  I  believe  it  is  timely  and  appropriate. 

Mr.  Graubard,  you  referred  in  your  statement  to  several  Federal 
statutes,  the  Shipping  Act  of  1916  and  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1969,  which  are  apparently  in  violation  in  terms  of  discrimina- 
tory practices. 

SIIIPPIXG   ACT   or    1916 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the  Shipping  Act  of  1916.  The 
House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  is  presently  con- 
sidering authorizations  of  construction  and  operational  subsidies  to 
shipbuilders.  I  think  it  would  be  helpful  if  you  would  call  attention 
to  that  committee  of  these  apparent  violations  as  we  are  considering 
that  authorization  so  we  can  remind  the  appropriate  agency  not  to 
engage  in  subsidies  when  violations  do  occur. 

Mr.  Graubard.  We  have  called  the  attention  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  Maritime  Commission,  to  the  facts  of  this  situation. 

We  have  some  hope  now  that  President  Ford  has  spoken  on  the 
matter  that  at  least  our  request  for  an  investigation  and  findings  will 
be  followed  up.  This  we  will  know,  I  trust,  shortly.  I  doubt  that  in 
A'iew  of  the  strong  nature  of  President  Ford's  statements  that  the 
agencies  under  him  will  long  delay  in  doing  what  they  should  have 
done  years  ago. 

ARAB    W^EALTH    GIVES    ADDITIONAL    POWER    TO    BOYCOTT 

ISIr.  BoNKER.  A^liat  is  your  impression  as  to  why  those  laws  and 
policies  have  not  been  enforced  ? 

Mr.  Graubard.  Mainly  because  the  Arab  threat  until  recently  has 
been  largely  a  matter  of  paper  rather  than  substance.  You  know  that 
the  Arab  nations  were  deemed  to  be  the  suppliers  of  a  raw  material 
for  many  years,  oil.  They  were  underdeveloped,  sparsely  populated, 
they  had  no  great  force  in  international  affairs  and  very  little  force 
in  economic  affairs. 

The  quadrupling  of  the  price  of  oil  and  the  takeover  by  the  oil  pro- 
ducing nations  of  American  and  other  foreign  corporations  to  keep  oil 
profits  within  the  Arab  nations  has  changed  things. 

^Vlien  you  get  $4  billion  to  $5  billion  a  month  accumulating  which 
the  Arabs  would  like  to  invest  so  that  they  could  get  some  profits  you 
have  a  completely  different  situation  than  you  have  had  in  the  past. 

Now  we  find  that  the  threat  of  impairing  American  principles  con- 
tained in  the  Constitution  and  in  our  statutes  is  not  an  empty  threat. 
We  in  the  Anti-Defamation  League  over  a  period  of  years  notified  the 
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Department  of  Commerce  about  the  certificates  of  compliance  with 
the  boycott  regulations. 

We  had  asked  them  in  the  past  for  the  actual  data  of  people  report- 
ing to  them  under  the  Export  Administration  Act,  who  had  reported 
to  them,  as  required  under  that  act.  They  have  refused  to  give  us  that 
information  on  the  grounds  it  was  confidential ;  and  they  have  refused 
to  act  under  the  Shipping  Act. 

Today  I  think  that  even  those  people — or  perhaps  it  is  a  new  genera- 
tion of  people — no  longer  can  atford  to  be  silent  and  I  think  when  a 
committee  such  as  yours  holds  a  public  hearing  and  the  word  goes  out 
we  may  now  expect  a  stricter  compliance  with  the  mandates  that  the 
Congress  lays  down  than  we  have  had  in  the  past. 

EXPORT  ADMINISTRA.TION   ACT  HAS   NO  "tEETH" 

Mr.  Brodt.  In  addition,  Mr.  Bonker,  one  of  the  pieces  of  legislation 
to  which  you  refer,  the  Export  Administration  Act  has  no  teeth  in  it. 
While  it  puts  the  United  States  squarely  on  record  disapproving 
boycotts  and  other  restrictive  practices  by  foreign  countries  with 
which  the  United  States  maintains  friendly  relations,  the  legislation  is 
hortatory  in  character.  It  encourages  and  requests  domestic  concerns 
not  to  comply  with  boycott  requests  but  there  is  no  penalty  if  an 
American  business  complies  with  the  request. 

Mr.  BoNKER.  You  would  suggest  declarations  to  which  you  referred 
earlier  that  would  also  have  the  legal  sanction. 

Mr.  Brody.  Yes,  sir,  for  example,  when  the  legislation  was  orig- 
inally introduced  in  1965,  on  the  Senate  side  it  flatly  prohibited  Amer- 
ican concerns  from  complying  with  the  boycott,  but  when  it  was  finally 
enacted  the  word  "prohibit"  was  changecl  to  "encourage  and  request"' 
and  the  reason  for  the  change  was  largely  Ijecause  of  the  opposition  at 
that  time  of  the  Departments  of  State  and  Commerce  who  felt  that 
this  would  be  preferable  to  an  absolute  pi'ohibition,  and  at  that  time 
the  Departments  of  Commerce  and  State  said  "Let  us  rely  upon 
diplomacy  and  friendly  persuasion." 

What  we  have  seen  in  the  last  10  years  is  that  diplomacy  and  friendly 
persuasion  have  failed.  I  regret  to  say  last  week  or  2  weeks  ago  when 
Senator  Church's  Multinational  Corporations  Subcommittee  held  hear- 
ings on  the  same  question  a  State  Department  spokesman  once  again 
expressed  a  preference  for  persuasion  and  quiet  diplomacy. 

I  think  if  we  had  had  the  language  of  the  original  legislation  I  do 
not  think  we  would  be  sitting  at  this  table  today. 

Mr.  Bookbinder.  May  I  add  a  footnote.  It  is  pitiful  that  the  State 
Department  representative  also  said  at  that  time  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion that  the  State  Department  has  not  been  reviewing  and  analyzing 
all  these  reports  required  under  that  legislation.  So  not  only  was  it 
not  mandatory  but  our  Government  was  not  learning  from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  last  10  years  in  order  to  shape  better  policy  for  the  State 
Department  in  1975.  To  be  saying  that  it  had  never  sought  to  examine 
10  years  of  records  of  cooperation  with  the  boycott  was  rather 
disgraceful. 

Mr.  Brodt.  Plus  the  fact  all  the  Department  of  Commerce  does, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  is  to  content  itself  with  the  simple  one 
sentence  statement  on  the  exporter's  form  which  an  exporter  is  re- 
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quired  to  file  with  the  Department  ayIioii  he  receives  a  discriminatory 
request. 

After  paraphrasing  the  language  of  the  statute  there  is  one  sentence 
which  reads,  "Accordingly  I  (the  Secretary)  encourage  and  request  in- 
dividuals and  firms  receiving  such  requests  to  refuse  to  comply  with 
tJiem." 

So  far  as  1  know  that  is  the  only  thing  which  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  which  has  the  responsibility  of  enforcing  the  law,  has 
done. 

EXPORTERS    WHO    COMPLY   WITH   BOYCOTT    SHOULD   BE   REVEALED 

We  have  suggested  to  the  Department  that  they  make  public  tlie 
names  of  the  exporters  who  comply  with  the  boycott.  Because,  we 
argued,  that  after  all  it  is  the  expressed  sense  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  that  we  disapprove  of  compliance  with  these  boycott 
requests. 

One  way  to  carry  out  the  expressed  congressional  policy  is  to  make 
it  unpopular  for  American  concerns  to  comply  with  the  boycott.  In- 
stead, I  think  the  Department  has  frustrated  congressional  policy'. 

To  that  extent  I  would  respectfully  suggest,  Mr.  Bingham,  as 
Mr.  Berger  did  before,  that  this  subcommittee  communicate  with  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  I  have  had  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
thrown  in  my  face  Avhen  I  requested  that  they  make  this  information 
available.  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  look  at  the  amendments  to  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  which  passed  last  year,  but  I  would 
think  that  if  this  subcommittee  would  make  that  request  I  would  not 
have  to  look  at  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  to  see  whether  I  am 
entitled  to  it. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Is  the  gentleman's  time — if  the  gentleman  would 
yield,  I  would  say  we  do  intend  to  have  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  in  these  hearings  and  we  will  certainly  ask  them 
about  this. 

Mr.  BoxKER.  That  was  the  question  I  was  going  to  ask. 

No  further  questions. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Bookbinder.  And  the  State  Department,  too,  I  assume. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  pursue  the  point  raised  by  Mr.  Biester  in  another 
way  through  a  series  of  questions. 

It  seems  to  me  that  from  the  testimony  we  have  received  this  after- 
noon there  are  four  specific  kinds  of  boycott  or  blackmail.  I  think, 
therefore,  we  in  Congress  and  the  administration  are  going  to  have  to 
address  ourselves  to  four  specific  questions. 

Let  me  just  raise  these  questions.  I  think  the  first  two  are  easy.  The 
third  maybe  is  a  little  more  difficult  to  answer  and  the  fourth  is  per- 
haps even  more  difficult. 

prohibit    discriminatory    personnel    PRACTICES    OF    U.S.    GOVERNMENT 

The  first,  should  we  prohibit  discriminatory  personnel  practices  of 
U.S.  governmental  agencies  performing  services  with  American  per- 
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soniiol  in  Arab  nations  ?  We  do  not  send  women.  We  do  not  send  those 
of  the  Jewish  faith  to  perform  these  piactices,  be  it  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, be  it  onr  Foreign  Service  officials.  I  think  we  would  all  cer- 
tainly agree  this  is  wrong,  and  this  can  be  easily  curbed  by  congres- 
sional oversight. 

PROHIBIT  DISCRIMIXATORY  PRACTICES  OF  U.S.  FIRMS  IN  UNITED  STATES 

Second — this  stems,  of  course,  from  the  recycling  of  petrodollars. 
Should  we  prohibit  discriminatory  personnel  practices  of  U.S.  firms 
doing  business  with  Arab  nations  in  the  United  States? 

The  Arab  nations  say  "No  Jewish  officers,  no  Jewish  directors."' 
Again  this  is  contrary  to  existing  laws.  I  think  that  can  be  curbed  and, 
indeed,  is  prohibited  by  existing  law. 

PROHIBIT  DISCRIMINATIOX  OF  U.S.  FIRMS  IX  ARAB  NATIONS? 

Now,  we  get  into  a  little  more  difficult  situation.  Should  we  and  can 
we  prohibit  discrimination  against  the  American  personnel  by  U.S. 
lirms  doing  business  with  Arab  nations  within  the  borders  of  these 
nations  ? 

In  other  words,  an  Arab  nation  says,  "All  right,  we  will  extend  this 
contract  to  you  but  don't  send  any  women,  don't  send  any  Americans 
of  Jewish  faith.'' 

Now,  could  you  comment  on  that. 

Mr.  Brody.  Doing  the  recruiting  in  this  country? 

Mr.  WiiALEN.  Yes,  sir. 

DISCRIMINATORY   RECRUITING   IN   THE   UNITED   STATES   IS   ILLEGAL 

Mr.  Brody.  Since  they  are  doing  the  recruiting  in  this  country,  they 
are  clearly  in  violation  of  the  196-1:  Civil  Rights  Act  as  amended  by 
the  1972  act. 

Mr.  WiiALEN.  When  you  say  "they"  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Brody.  The  American  company,  if  it  is  doing  recruiting  in  this 
country  for  employment  abroad,  if  they  are  engaged  in  discriminatory 
recruiting,  it  is  clearly  a  violation  of  title  VII  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act  as  amended,  which  you  played  a  significant  part  in  getting 
enacted,  INIr.  Whalen  and  Mr.  Biester  and  not  to  overlook  Mr.  Bing- 
liam.  But  you  two  gentlemen  ]Mr.  Bonker  and  Mr.  Solarz  were  not  in 
the  Congress  at  that  time. 

Mr.  SoLARZ.  We  were  on  the  picket  line. 

ISIr.  Whalen.  I  just  want  to  continue  a  bit  on  the  third  question. 

Is  there  any  effective  way  that  we  can  stop  this?  For  example  a 
firm  may  have  a  substantial  number  of  Jewish  employees  and  they  say, 
"Well,  let's  just  not  send  any  to  Saudi  Arabia."  Is  there  any  way  we 
can  effectively  deal  with  this  evasion  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act? 

Mr.  Brody.  One  thing  we  have  suggested  is  that  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment which  oversees  Government  contracting  programs — we  have 
suggested  and  I  think  they  will  be  doing  it — is  to  notify  all  Govern- 
ment agencies  that  religion  is  one  of  the  elements  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act  and  that  they  should  take  a  careful  look  at  all  contractors 
who  are  doing  business  in  Arab  countries. 
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DIFFICULTY   IX   DETERMIXIXG   DISCRIMIXATIOX 


^ow,  I  know — leaving  this  question  aside — it  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  determine  whether  a  domestic  concern  is  engaged  in  a  discrimina- 
tory employment  practice  generally. 

It  is  always  a  matter  of  the  evidence,  and  I  think  that  is  the  same 
problem  we  have  here,  but  I  just  say  we  have  to  emphasize,  we  have 
to  take  a  careful  look  at  the  employment  practices  of  those  companies. 

We  also  have  to  take  a  careful  look  at  the  practices  of  a  company 
which,  hoping  to  gain  business  in  an  Arab  country,  may  voluntarily 
decide  that  they  are  going  to  remove  a  director  or  an  officer  or  an 
employee. 

Mr.  "\YiiALEx.  Of  course,  this  certainly  does  not  apply  to  the  Arab 
States.  ]Mr.  Waxman  brought  in  the  question  of  South  Africa.  Kow, 
admittedly  we  are  torn  in  the  Congress  as  to  what  to  do  with  Ameri- 
can firms  which  employ  black  Africans,  but  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
American  citizens  who  are  sent  over  to  represent  that  U.S.  firm  in 
South  Africa  should  not  be  discriminated  against  so  there  is  a  ques- 
tion of  sending  or  not  sending  Americans  to  represent  those  firms. 

So  I  say  this  question  has  broader  implications  than  just  the  Middle 
East. 

So  we  now  come  to  the  fourth  question  and  it  is  a  restatement  really 
of  the  query  posed  by  Mr.  Blester,  ^^ev^ertheless,  I  think  it  is  one  that  is 
very  significant  and  we  are  going  to  have  to  address  ourselves  to  it. 

COXTRACTS  WITH   "tRADIXG  WITH  ISR^VEl"  RESTRICTIOXS 

That  is,  can  we  take  any  effective  action  against  the  Arab  States 
which  put  trading  with  Israel  restrictions  in  a  contract? 

That  is  the  only  form  of  discrimination,  the  only  kind  of  boycott, 
saying  to  an  American  company,  ''Look,  if  you  have  a  plant  in  Israel 
or  a  general  sales  office  there,  you  cannot  deal  with  us." 

]Mr.  Brody.  If  the  Congress  in  1965  enacted  what  is  now  part  of 
the  Export  Administration  Act  to  flatly  prohibit  cooperation  on  the 
]3art  of  American  business  concerns  with  that  type  of  request,  that  is 
one  way  of 

]Mr.  Whalex.  What  you  are  saying  in  effect,  then,  is  no  company 
could  engage  in  commerce  with  the  Arab  States.  Am  I  correct  on 
that  ? 

]Mr.  Brody.  No,  what  I  am  saying  is  that  the  Arab  States  should 
]iot  be  permitted  to  say,  "if  you  want  to  do  business  with  us,  fine,  but 
you  can't  send  persons  of  the  Jewish  faith  over  or  you  can't  send 
women,  or  if  you  deal  with  Israel,  you  cannot  do  business  with  us.'' 

Mr.  Graubard.  Earlier  I  gave  an  illlustration  with  a  nonprofit  in- 
stitution which  supplies  teachers.  I  tried  to  take  a  case  where  there 
was  no  element  of  greed  on  the  part  of  the  board  of  this  institution ; 
where  they  are  trying  to  do  a  good  job  but  find  discriminatory  con- 
ditions imposed  upon  them  by  the  Arabs. 

BUSIXESS   with   ARABS   IS   LUCRATI\TE 

There  are  other  cases  where  people  want  to  make  profits  of  course 
and  we  are — because  we  are  Americans,  because  we  have  all  been 
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brought  up  on  the  profit  motive  system — kind  of  impressed  with  tlie 
fact  that  we  should  not  throw  away  our  chances  of  doing  business  with 
the  Arab  States  and  maybe  we  ought  to  malve  some  concessions  to 
them  because  they  have  a  lot  of  money  to  spend. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  sir,  the  Arabs  come  to  us  when  they  can 
get  a  better  product  here  and  when  they  can  get  it  cheaper  than  they 
can  get  it  elsewhere. 

UNITED    STATES    IS    XOT   A    SUPPLICANT 

We  are  not  in  the  position  of  being  supplicants.  The  Arabs  need 
our  know-how  and  our  merchandise  and  if  we  were  to  say  to  the 
Arab  States,  "You  cannot  insist  upon  having  discriminatory  tactics 
in  the  United  States  contrary  to  American  public  j^olicy — if  you  want 
to  enforce  this  boycott  provision  or  provisions  of  yours,  you  can  go 
elsewhere-' — I  think  it  may  take  a  few  days  or  even  a  few  weeks  but 
Ave  will  find  that  the  boycott  conditions  will  disappear. 

The  American  businessman  also  does  not  like  to  do  business  this 
way.  Innately  he  likes  to  compete  on  a  fair  basis.  Of  course  there  are 
exceptions,  but  by  and  large  I  think  what  I  say  is  correct  and  if  our 
Government  can  help  them  to  eliminate  certificates  of  compliance  with 
the  Arab  boycott,  to  eliminate  violations  of  the  civil  rights  law  they 
will  be  appreciative. 

jNIr.  WiiALEN.  Let  me  just  restate  that. 

I  think  in  response  to  the  first  question  we  have  agreed  that,  cer- 
tainly, our  Federal  agencies  cannot  discriminate. 

Second,  we  certainly  are  not  going  to  permit  discrimination  within 
our  country. 

Third,  in  hiring  people  to  send  to  the  Arab  States  we  should  not 
permit  discrimination  by  i)rivate  sector  firms. 

SOVEREIGN    NATIONS    HA\^    RIGHT   TO   DETERMINE   ENEMIES 

But,  fourth,  I  raise  again  the  point  that  Saudi  Arabia,  the  other 
Arab  States,  are  sovereign  nations  and  as  sovereign  nations  they  have 
the  right  to  determine  who  their  enemies  are;  the  right  to  make  a 
mistake;  the  right,  as  we  do,  to  determine  who  our  enemies  are. 

If  we  then  say  in  effect,  "Well,  you  can  determine  who  your  ene- 
mies are  but  you  cannot  legally  trade  with  any  American  firm  until 
you  change  that,"  my  question  is:  Are  we  willing  to  enforce  that 
which  would  really  effectively  terminate  all  commerce  between  Amer- 
ican firms  and  Arab  States? 

Mr.  Bookbinder.  Since  you  have  reformulated  Mr.  Biester's  ques- 
tion let  me  reformulate  my  answer. 

I  accept  Mr.  Graubard's  answer  except  with  one  regard — and  you 
used  those  words  in  your  question. 

SHOULD   UNITED    STATES   PUT   REQUIREMENTS   ON   AMERICAN   FIRMS? 

The  issue  is  not  what  we  are  going  to  tell  Saudi  Arabia  it  must  do. 
They  are  a  sovereign  nation.  We  are  talking  about  what  we  ought 
to  do,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  tell  American  firms. 

We  are  saying  now — I  think  all  three  of  us  are  agreed  here,  all 
three  agencies  are  agreed — that  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  take  the 
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1965  law  and  go  from  a  declaration  of  policy  to  a  declaration  that 
you  are  not  entitled  to  deal  with  Saudi  Arabia  or  any  other  country  if 
dealintj  witli  them  is  conditioned  on  boycotting  an  ally  of  ours. 

In  this  case  we  are  talking  about  Israel.  But  it  need  not  be  Israel. 
That  does  not  apply  to  the  Cuban  analogy. 

If  this  should  become  our  policy,  that  would  permit  this  country 
not  to  punish  Saudi  Arabia,  but  in  fact  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
large  majority  of  the  American  firms  who  want  to  do  the  right  thing 
to  help  them  do  the  right  thing,  because  if  every  firm  in  America  is 
under  the  same  wraps  then  every  firm  will  compete  on  bases  other  than 
the  degree  to  which  they  are  going  to  cooperate  with  these  nefarious 
practices. 

That  is  the  central  issue  involved.  Have  we  come  to  that  point  where 
we  will  make  requirements  on  our  firms?  We  are  not  talking  to 
Saudi  Arabia  in  that  case  except  indirectly.  We  are  talking  to  our  own 
citizens  and  our  own  corporations  as  to  what  American  foreign  j)olicy 
requires  they  now  do. 

Mr.  AVhalen.  I  suppose  in  considering  that  concurrently,  then,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  consider  section  6*20  of  the  Foreign  Aid  Act  which 
j)rohibits  our  furnishing  assistance  to  those  countries  that  deal  with 
Cuba  and  deal  with  North  Vietnam. 

j\Ir.  Bingham.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  on  that  point  ? 

Mr.  Whalen.  We  have,  as  Mr.  Graubard  pointed  out,  we  have 
waived  that.  I  don't  think  we  are  effectively  enforcing  that. 

Mr.  Bingham.  It  is  true  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  has  prohibited 
assistance  to  countries  that  traded  with  North  Vietnam  or  with  Cuba. 
I  am  not  aware  that  we  have  in  any  law  attempted  to  prohibit  deal- 
ings with  companies  that  trade  with  Cuba  or  North  Vietnam. 

INIr.  Brody.  We  have  not  gone  into  other  countries  to  prevent  them 
or  their  citizens  from  dealing  with  North  Vietnam. 

The  difference  here  is  Saudi  Arabia  is  free  to  deal  with  Israel  or  not, 
as  it  sees  fit.  It  is  free  to  deal  with  us  or  not  deal  with  the  United 
States  if  we  are  considered  to  be  friendly  to  the  Israelis,  but  I  do  not 
think  they  should  try  to  come  in  and  impose  restrictions  on  our 
citizens. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Let  me  just  kind  of  restate,  Mr.  Bookbinder — what  I 
think  is  the  fundamental  issue.  Certainly  if  Saudi  Arabia  has  the  right 
to  prescribe  terms  of  a.  contract,  you  are  suggesting  that  we  in  the 
United  States  do  the  same. 

Mr.  Bookbinder.  Yes. 

Mr.  Berger.  I  wanted  to  elaborate  on  the  second  point  that  Congress- 
man Whalen  mentioned.  You  referred  to  personnel  practices.  We  are 
concerned  not  only  with  personnel  practices  but  also  actions  which 
would  discriminate  with  respect  to  customers,  suppliers  of  goods  or 
services,  investors,  creditors,  or  borrowers,  because  of  race,  religion, 
national  origin,  or  sex. 

Mr.  Whalen.  I  certainly  would  extend  that  beyond. 

EXPORT    administration    ACT   OPPOSES   BOYCOTTS    OF   FRIENDLY    NATIONS 

Mr.  Berger.  With  respect  to  your  last  point  I  want  to  reemphasize, 
section  240.25  of  the  act  on  export  regulation  which  was  enacted  in 
1969,  specifically  says  that  what  you  have  addressed  as  item  four  is  in 
fact  the  policy  of  the  United  States  now,  to  oppose  such  practices,  and 
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we  are  saying  that  because  of — as  I  mentioned  in  response  to  IMr. 
Biester's  quesHon — the  total  interweaving  of  tlie  whole  problem,  that 
it  is  essential  to  put  teeth  in  that  point  as  well. 
Mr.  BixGHAM.  Mr.  Solarz. 

DISCRIMINATIOX   IX    COMMERCIAL   TRANSACTIOXS 

Mr.  SoLARz.  If  I  understand  the  thrust  of  your  testimony  toda3%  it 
is  essentially  that  discrimination  in  employment  is  prohibited  under 
existing  law  but  discrimination  in  commercial  transactions,  in  eii'ect, 
is  not  and  you  think  that  ought  to  be  prohibited  as  well,  that  is  any 
commercial  or  financial  transaction,  a  condition  of  which  would  re- 
quire an  American  corporation  or  firm  to  discriminate  in  its  com- 
mercial dealings  with  other  firms,  ought  to  be  prohibited. 

I  wonder  what  your  reaction  would  be  to  legislation  which  would  go 
one  step  beyond  that  and  which  would  prohibit  the  jjarticipation  of  an 
American  corporation,  firm,  individual,  institution,  or  what-have-you, 
in  any  financial  or  commercial  transaction  in  which,  and  from  which, 
other  American  firms  or  individuals  had  precluded  from  partici- 
]:>ation  on  grounds  of  race,  religion,  or  sex  or  any  of  the  other  prohibi- 
tions that  are  in  existing  law  ? 

In  other  words,  where  you  have  a  situation  in  which  a  given  firm  is 
not  asked  in  any  way,  shape,  manner,  or  form  to  discriminate  with 
respect  to  its  own  employees  or  to  discriminate  with  respect  to  any 
future  dealings  it  may  have,  but  where  other  firms  are  competing,  as 
it  were,  for  the  same  contract  were  denied  the  opportunity  to  get  the 
benefits  of  that  transaction  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  they  had  Jews 
in  the  firm,  do  you  think  that,  under  those  circumstances,  we  ought  to 
prohibit  other  firms  from  getting  the  benefit  of  the  discrimination 
against  others  ? 

Mr.  Berger.  That  is  a  very  real  question  because  the  situation  de- 
scribed in  the  New  York  Times  and  other  papers  with  respect  to  the 
financing  programs  that  were  being  developed  in  Europe  involved 
just  that  problem,  where  certain  firms  were  excluded  because  they 
were  Jewish.  And  we  think  the  kind  of  legislation  we  hope  Congress 
will  consider  would  make  that  kind  of  an  arrangement  in  the  United 
States  unlawful  and  any  participants  in  the  arrangements  would  be 
protected  by  the  law  in  that  they  could  not  participate  and  nobody 
could  solicit  him  to  participate  in  that  arrangement;  and  further  that 
if  he  then  allowed  himself  to  participate  in  it  he  would  be  violating 
the  law  itself. 

Mr.  SoLARz.  Would  that  be  the  position  of  the  other  gentlemen  and 
of  other  agencies  that  are  represented  here? 

Mr.  Bookbinder.  I  would  like  to  see  the  language  of  your  proposed 
legislation,  but  I  think  your  thinking  is  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  Brody.  An  amendment  which  Senators  Williams  and  Javits 
introduced  to  their  bill,  dealing  with  foreign  takeovers  would  prohil>it 
any  foreign  investor  from  acquiring  any  stock,  any  equity,  securities, 
in  American  companies  where  that  foreign  investor  had  ])articipated 
in  any  action  to  force  other  firms  to  boycott  an  American  firm  liecause 
it  has  business  dealings  in  or  with  a  foreign  country  which  is  friendly 
to  the  United  States. 
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That  carries  out  in  that  limited  area  the  suggestion  which  you  just 
made  and  certainly  those  firms  who  have  been  denied  participation, 
let's  say  in  a  syndicate,  have  been  injured  by  the  action  of  the  firm 
that  has  forced  them  out  of  the  foreign  country. 

And  I  would  agree  with  Mv.  Berger  that  the  firm  which  has  been 
injured  because  of  the  foreign  pressure  might  very  well  have  a  right 
of  action  against  the  company  that  forced  it  out. 

Mr.  BiXGHAM.  Mr.  Solarz. 

EXTENSrVEXESS   OF  BOYCOTT  PROHIBITIOISrS 

Mr.  SoLARZ.  I  have  one  more  question.  AVlien  Mr.  Berger  said  tliat 
efforts  were  being  made  to  determine  companies  that  did  business  with 
those  states  that  conducted  the  Arab  boycott — are  you  suggesting  an 
effort  is  now  underway  to  require  the  systematic  elimination  of  every 
Jew  from  every  company  that  does  business  with  the  Arab  countries  ? 

I  will  give  you  an  example.  I  was  in  Amman  and  I  was  struck  by 
the  fact  they  had  Pepsi  signs  all  over  the  place  because  in  all  tlie 
other  countries  in  the  world  they  have  "Coke"  signs.  So  I  thought 
to  myself  maybe  Pepsi  people  have  a  very  enterprising  marketing 
division. 

Well,  it  turned  out  as  I  discovered  that  Coke  is  on  the  boycott  list 
and  Pepsi  is  not. 

Are  you  saying  that  the  Arab  boycott  office  has  now  said  to  the 
management  of  Pepsi  that  every  Jew  who  works  for  Pepsi  anywhere 
in  the  world  has  to  be  fired  or  they  are  going  to  be  kicked  out  ? 

Mr,  Berger.  I  am  unaware  of  any  such  fonnal  adoption  of  policy. 
I  am  aware  of  the  beginnings  of  situations. 

Where  it  is  not  part  of  their  formal  policy  now,  that  is  in  fact 
what  is  happening. 

I  will,  in  accordance  with  the  chairman's  request,  as  Mr.  Graubard, 
offer  to  supplement  the  record  for  what  we  now  know  of  that  situation.^ 

I  am  unaware,  however,  of  a  stated  policy  to  say  we  are  about  to 
do  that  with  respect  to  every  company  that  we  can  but  it  is  in  fact 
an  existing  problem  with  certain  situations. 

Mr.  SoLARZ.  Thank  you. 

]Mr.  BixGHAM.  I  would  just  like  to  pursue  for  a  moment  the  question 
that  ]\Ir.  Whalen  was  getting  at  about  the  possibility  of  legislation 
aimed  directly  at  the  boycott  as  we  understand  it. 

DIFFICULT   TO    LEGISLATE    ALL   ASPECTS    OF   BOYCOTT 

It  was  before  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commission  and  I  recall 
Secretary  Trowbridge  testifying  in  favor.  It  seems  to  me  I  recall  some 
discussion  of  the  difficulty  of  a  law  that  would  reach  all  the  aspects 
of  a  boycott.  In  other  words  you  could  prohibit  a  company  from 
agreeing  on  paper  to  cooperation  with  the  boycott — and  that  is  perhaps 
what  the  bill  was  intended  to  do — but  presumably  you  cannot  reach 

1  The  Amoricfin  Jewish  Consrress  subsequently  informed  tlie  subcomniitfee  tliat  the 
information  referred  to  is  confidential.  The  subcommittee  is  therefore  unable  to  print 
this  Information  in  tlie  hearing  record. 
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the  company  that,  let  us  say,  is  doing  business  in  Israel  and  does  not 
choose  to  tiy  to  do  business  in  the  Arab  world.  That  is  part  of  the 
boycott,  if  you  will. 

Mr.  Brody.  a  company  doing  business  exclusively  in  Israel? 

Mr.  Bingham.  And  does  not  attempt  to  do  business  in  the  Arab 
world.  You  cannot  reach  that  company. 

Mr.  Brodt.  Precisely. 

Mr.  Bingham.  I  am  not  sure  whether  you  can  reach  the  company 
that  is  doing  business  in  the  Arab  world  and  refuses  to  sign  a  certifi- 
cate that  it  won't  do  business  in  Israel,  but  still  does  not  do  business 
in  Israel. 

Mr.  Brodt.  You  could  not  reach  that  company. 

While  I  have  not  seen  the  language  myself  of  the  Vinnell  contract, 
I  think  what  it  says — and  I  may  not  be  quoting  it  accurately — I  have 
been  told  this:  that  no  citizen  of  a  country  with  which  the  Saudis 
do  not  have  diplomatic  relations  may  be  employed  on  the  contract  and 
of  course  there  can  be  no  objection  to  that  provision. 

There  is  also  a  provision  which  prohibits  the  employment  of  a  citizen 
of  any  country  who  has  interests  in  a  country  which  the  Saudis  do 
not  maintain  friendly  relations. 

Now  I  do  not  know  what  that  word  "interests"  means. 

Mr.  Bingham.  "^^Hiat  contract  is  that? 

Mr.  Brody.  The  Vinnell  contract,  the  one  that  would  send  about 
1,000  Vinnell  employees  to  train  the  Saudis  in  defending  their  oil 
wells. 

NO  guarantee  for  total  compliance  W'Ith  law 

Mr.  Bookbinder.  I  wanted  to  add,  analogies  are  never  perfect  but 
we  are  dealing — like  in  the  civil  rights  field — we  are  dealing  in  an  area 
Avhere  no  law  can  guarantee  100-percent  compliance.  It  is  an  area 
where  you  can  blink,  where  you  can  wink,  where  you  can  cheat — after 
all,  when  you  say  that  every  public  accommodation  must  be  open  to 
everybody  regardless  of  race,  the  fact  that  no  blacks  have  gone  to  a 
certain  restaurant  for  a  period  of  time  does  not  by  itselfestablish 
anything. 

But  can  there  be  any  question  that  despite  some  local  difficulties 
over  the  years  the  existence  of  adequate  public  accommodations  legisla- 
tion has  revolutionized  this  particular  situation  in  this  country.  We 
are  saying  the  same  thing  in  this  connection.  If  we  make  it  a  matter  of 
American  policy  that  certain  practices  are  considered  wrong  and  there 
might  be  penalties  for  doing  the  wrong  thing,  I  tliink  we  can  hope  for 
substantial  correction  of  this  situation. 

Mr.  Bingham.  I  think  we  should  look  carefully  in  this  subcommittee 
at  the  proposals  that  were  made  in  the  Export  Administration  Act 
which  now  falls  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  International  Eelations 
Committee. 

Mr.  Brody.  Your  subcommittee. 

]Mr.  Bingham.  Not  necessarily.  "Within  the  full  International  Rela- 
tions Committee, 

Just  one  final  thing. 

Mr.  Berger,  you  particularly  suggested  legislation.  I  know  that  you 
have  very  able  lawyers  associated  with  your  various  groups  and  if  you 
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would  like  to  submit  precise  language  to  carry  out  the  legislative  sug- 
gestions that  you  have  made,  we  would  be  very  glad  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Berger."  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Is  there  anything  further  ? 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony.  It  is  very  much 
appreciated. 

The  subcommittee  stands  adjourned. 

[A^Hiereupon,  at  4 :05  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned,  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  12,  1975 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  International  Relations, 
Subcommittee  on  International  Tr.\de  and  Commerce, 

Washington^  D.C. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  2  :08  p.m.  in  room  2255,  Rayburn  House 
Office  Building,  Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham  (chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Mr.  Bingham.  The  Subcommittee  on  International  Trade  and  Com- 
merce will  be  in  order. 

We  will  continue  our  hearings  on  discriminatory  Arab  pressures  on 
U.S.  business  and  U.S.  policy.  Our  first  Avitness  this  afternoon  is  our 
colleague  from  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Hon.  Stephen  Solarz. 
Mr.  Solarz,  we  are  very  glad  to  have  you.  You  may  proceed  in  any 
way  you  choose. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ,  A  REPHESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM   THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Stephen  J.  Solarz  was  born  in  New  York  City  on  September  12,  1940.  He  at- 
tended Public  School  193,  Junior  High  School  240,  and  Midwood  High  School  in 
Brooklyn.  He  was  graduated  from  Brandeis  University  and  went  on  to  Columbia 
University,  where  he  received  a  Master's  Degree  in  Public  Law  and  Government. 

Congressman  Solarz  first  became  active  in  politics  in  1966  when  he  managed 
one  of  the  first  Congressional  peace  campaigns  in  the  country  during  that  year's 
Democratic  Primary. 

He  was  elected  to  the  New  York  State  Assembly  in  1968,  after  defeating  the 
incumbent  in  a  Democratic  Primary.  He  was  renominated  and  reelected  in  1970 
and  1972. 

Congressman  Solarz  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  13th  District  of  New 
York  in  1974,  after  winning  the  nomination  by  defeating  the  incumbent  in  a 
Democratic  Primary. 

Mr.  Solarz  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  Jewish  Con- 
gress, a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  League  School  for  Seriously 
Disturbed  Children,  a  member  of  the  Henry  Speetor  and  Atlantic  Lodges  of 
B'nai  B'rith,  and  a  past  president  of  the  Flatbush  Chapter  of  the  Zionist  Orga- 
nization of  America. 

Before  becoming  active  in  politics,  Congi-essman  Solarz  was  a  member  of  the 
Political  Science  faculty  at  Brooklyn  College. 

Mr.  Solarz  is  married  to  the  former  Nina  Koldin.  They  reside,  with  their 
children,  Randy  and  Lisa,  in  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Solarz.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  on  this  important  issue.  I  think  that  what  I  would 
like  to  do  this  afternoon  is  to  submit  my  testimony  for  the  record 
rather  than  read  it  in  its  entirety  and  instead,  with  your  permission, 
sum  up  on  a  spontaneous  basis  the  substance  of  my  views  on  this 
question. 

(41) 
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Mr.  BiNGHx\M.  Fine.  Without  objection,  your  statement  will  be 
entered  in  the  record  as  if  read. 

Mr.  SoLARZ.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  these  hearings  deal  with 
what  may  be  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  that  confront  our 
country  today.  According  to  the  best  estimates  we  have  available,  the 
annual  income  to  the  OPEC  countries  in  IDT-i  will  be  somewhere  in 
the  vicinity  of  $110  billion,  of  which  approximately  $60  billion  will 
be  available  for  foreign  investments. 

OPEC   IXVESTABLE   SURPLUS   COULD   CAUSE  PROBLEMS   FOR  UNITED  STATES 

I  also  understand  that  by  the  end  of  this  decade  the  OPEC  invest- 
able  surplus  will  be  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  $400  to  $450  bil- 
lion. This  constitutes  a  shift  in  resources  from  the  oil  consuming  to 
the  oil  producing  nations  which  is  literally,  I  think,  unprecedented 
in  the  economic  history  of  the  world. 

I  think  that  this  creates  problems  not  simply  because  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  resources  that  will  be  available  to  the  OPEC  countries 
for  investment  purposes  in  our  own  Nation  and  elsewhere  around  the 
world  but  also  because,  particularly  in  terms  of  our  own  ex^onomy,  it 
w^ill  represent  a  profound  shift  in  the  sources  of  foreign  investment 
in  the  United  States. 

At  the  present  moment,  according  to  the  best  estimates  we  have, 
the  overwhelming  percentage  of  the  foreign  investment  in  the  United 
States  comes  from  countries  in  Western  Europe  and  from  Canacla. 
By  the  end  of  this  decade,  as  a  result  of  the  investable  surplus  avail- 
able to  the  OPEC  nations,  it  seems  fair  to  say,  the  center  of  financial 
gravity  in  terms  of  foreign  investment  in  our  country  will  shift  sub- 
stantially in  favor  of  the  Arab  oil-producing  nations  which  are  those 
constituent  members  of  OPEC  which  will  have  the  largest  investable 
surpluses  available  to  them. 

I  think  the  problem  is  further  complicated  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  historically  those  nations  that  have  tended  to  invest  in  the  United 
States  have  been  countries  which  have  essentially  shared  our  objec- 
tives and  which  were  sympathetic  supporters  of  our  foreign  policies 
around  the  world.  But'^it  appears  fairly  clear,  at  least  with  respect 
to  the  Arab  OPEC  nations  which  will  begin  to  emerge  within  the 
next  few  years  as  the  major  foreign  investors  in  the  United  Stat_es, 
that  we  have  here  a  situation  where  those  nations  that  will  be  in- 
vesting in  our  country  are  nations  whose  purposes  are  often  antitheti- 
cal to  our  own  which  only  within  the  last  2  years  engaged  in  a  severe 
embargo  of  oil  which  caused  a  substantial  disruption  in  our  own 
country,  and  which  have  also  engaged  in  various  anti-Semitic  activi- 
ties which  we  consider  to  be  inimical  to  our  own  values  as  a  nation. 

I  think  that  this  situation  creates  three  significant  and  related,  al- 
though somewhat  separate,  problems. 

First :  I  think  it  poses  a  challenge  to  our  economic  well-being  and 
our  political  independence  to  the  extent  that  these  resources  could 
be  used  to  purchase,  in  effect,  control  of  key  sectors  of  the  American 
economy. 

Second :  I  think  it  poses  a  problem  in  terms  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  resources  available  to  these  countries  would  be  used  to,  in  effect, 
force  American  firms  and  individuals  to  participate  in  anti-Semitic 
actions  and  activities. 
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And,  last :  I  think  it  poses  a  problem  in  terms  of  the  capacity  of 
the  Arab  oil-producing  nations,  through  the  use  of  these  resources, 
to  secure  the  cooperation  of  American  businesses  and  businessmen  in 
their  boycott  against  Israel. 

POSSIBLE   CONTROL   Or  KEY  U.S.   INDUSTRIES 

I  would  like  to  direct  myself,  if  I  may,  to  what  I  think  ought  to 
be  done  with  respect  to  each  of  those  problems.  First,  with  respect 
to  the  problem  of  the  ownership  of  American  industry,  we  now  have 
a  variety  of  laws  on  the  books  designed  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
foreign  control  of  key  sectors  of  the  American  economy.  The  prob- 
lem is  that  this  legislation  is  a  hodgepodge  of  laws  which  literally 
bear  no  relationship  to  each  other  and  they  reflect  a  helter-skelter 
rather  than  a  well-thought-out  view  of  the  problem. 

In  the  areas  of  communication,  aviation  and  coastal  and  freshwater 
fishing,  for  example,  the  legislation  limits  foreign  investment  to  20 
to  25  "percent  of  the  firm's  stock.  In  other  areas,  there  are  no  limita- 
tions and,  no  matter  what  sector  of  the  economy  you  look  to,  you 
find  a  different  approach  to  the  problem  of  controlling  foreign 
investment. 

EXISTING   U.S.    REGULATIONS   LARGELY   INEFFECTRTi 

It  is  quite  clear,  I  think,  that  taken  as  a  sum,  these  regulations  are 
largely  ineffective,  they  are  for  the  most  part  unenforceable,  they 
contain  loopholes  that  are  so  large  that  for  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses they  provide  no  significant  restrictions  on  foreign  investment 
whatsoever. 

Consequently,  I  think  that  we  need  a  new  approach  to  this  prob- 
lem. I  think,  on  the  one  hand,  w^e  want  to  encourage  foreign  invest- 
ment in  tlie  country;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  want  to  either 
prohibit  or  restrict  foreign  investment  in  those  sectors  of  the  economy 
where  such  investments  would  be  inimical  to  the  interest  of  the  Nation. 

PROPOSED    FOREIGN    INA"ESTMENT    CONTROL    ACT    OF    19  75 

I  would  suggest  an  aj^proach  along  the  following  lines.  Indeed,  I 
intend  some  time  later  this  week  to  introduce  a  bill  which  I  refer  to 
as  the  Foreign  Investment  Control  Act  of  1975,  which  would  essen- 
tially do  the  following  things. 

PROPOSED   FOREIGN   INV'ESTMENT    CONTROL   COMMISSION 

First,  it  would  establish  a  commission  known  as  the  Foreign  In- 
vestment Control  Commission,  composed  of  seven  senior  Cabinet  of- 
ficers, which  would  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  coordinating 
and  implementing  a  coherent  investment  control  policy.  This  in  itself 
would  be  a  vast" improvement  over  the  current  situation  in  which 
different  agencies  haVe  control  over  different  parts  of  the  problem. 

One  of  the  major  functions  of  the  Commission  would  be  to  moni- 
tor all  foreign  investment  by  requiring  foreigners  to  report  their 
holdings  in  the  United  States  and  by  requiring  issuers  of  all  voting 
securities  to  inform  the  Commission  of  the  nationality  of  those  Mho 
own  such  securities. 
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I  think  one  of  the  clear  problems  we  have  is  a  lack  of  information 
on  which  to  base  intelligent  judgment,  and  I  think  this  kind  of  man- 
date to  the  Commission  would  help  deal  with  that  problem. 

"essential"  category 

In  addition,  the  act  would  prohibit  investment  in  any  voting  se- 
curities in  either  the  field  of  nuclear  energy  or  in  defense  contracting. 
And  the  theory  behind  such  an  absolute  prohibition  is  that  investment 
in  these  sectors  of  the  economy  could  potentially  enable  foreigners 
to  gain  access  to  either  nuclear  or  military  secrets  which  it  is  not  in 
the  interest  of  our  Nation  to  permit  those  whose  objectives  may  be 
antithetical  to  our  own  to  have  access  to. 

"important"  category 

The  act  would  establish  a  second  category,  somewhat  different 
from  the  initial  one,  which  I  characterize  as  the  "essential"  category. 
This  would  be  known  as  important,  in  which  foreigners  would  be  pro- 
hibited from  gaining  a  controlling  interest  in  certain  key  sectors  of  the 
economy. 

Those  are,  first,  the  financial  sector  of  the  economy,  and  I  have  in 
mind  here  banks,  mutual  funds,  insurance  companies,  and  financial 
institutions  which  have  access  to  huge  amounts  of  money  and  the  con- 
trol of  which  would  enable  foreigners  to  exercise  undue  leverage  over 
the  entire  economy  itself. 

It  would  also  apply  to  the  communications  media.  I  have  in  mind 
here  radio  and  television  stations,  magazines,  and  weekly  and  daily 
newspapers,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  foreign  control  of  the  com- 
munications media  would  give  foreigners  a  capacity  to  exert  an  un- 
healthy and  undue  influence  on  the  political  process  by  which  our 
country  is  governed  and  that,  I  think,  we  want  at  all  costs  to  avoid. 

energy  corporations  included  in  important  category 

Finally,  in  the  important,  category,  I  put  energy  corporations  on 
the  theory  that,  to  the  extent  that  these  OPEC  nations  have  an  interest 
in  maintaining  our  dependence  on  foreign  sources  of  oil,  they  have  a 
clear  stake  in  not  developing  or  encouraging  the  development  of  alter- 
native sources  of  energy  in  this  country.  And  I  think  we  could  be  in  a 
rather  unfortunate  situation  if  the  countries  upon  whom  we  are  de- 
pendent for  our  foreign  supply  of  oil  managed  to  gain  control  over 
domestic  energy  corporations  and,  by  virtue  of  that  control,  were  able 
to  effectively  sabotage  our  efforts  to  develop  alternative  sources  of 
energy,  thereby  making  us  infinitely  more  dependent  on  them  in  the 
future  than  we  are  at  present. 

"nonessential  and  nonimportant"    category 

Last,  there  would  be  a  nonessential  and  nonimportant  category  in 
the  bill  which  would  enable  the  commission,  on  a  case-by-case  basis, 
to  prohibit  foreigners  from  obtaining  a  controlling  interest  in  any 
particular  firm  if  they  felt  that  foreign  control  of  such  a  firm  would 
be  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  Nation.  I  think  it  is  important  to 
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provide  a  measure  of  flexibility  here  because  it  is  impossible  really, 
I  think,  to  foresee  every  contingency  in  advance. 

I  would  submit  that  this  approach  to  the  problem  of  foreign  invest- 
ment in  the  United  States  is  a  valid  approach  which,  on  the  one  hand, 
recognizes  the  need  for  foreign  investment  in  the  United  States  and 
seeks  to  encourage  foreign  investment  by,  in  efi'ect,  restricting  foreign 
investment  only  to  those  limited  sectors  of  the  economy  in  which 
foreign  control  could  pose  a  threat  to  our  country  either  in  terms  of 
access  to  security  information  or  secrets  or  by  virtue  of  the  financial 
or  political  leverage  which  could  be  secured  by  control  of  communica- 
tions media  or  large-scale  financial  institutions. 

MONITORING    FOREIGN   INVESTMENT 

I  think  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  we  prohibited  investment  across 
the  board,  but  I  would  submit  that  this  approach  leaves  open  the 
overwhelming  percentage  of  investment  opportunities  in  the  Nation 
and  in  no  way  constitutes  a  significant  deterrence  to  the  kind  of  for- 
eign investment  which  I  think  we  want  to  encourage. 

Indeed,  the  opportunities  for  lucrative  investments  in  sectors  other 
than  the  ones  prohibited  by  this  bill  are  so  great  that  one  can  only 
assume  that  those  who  would  reject  the  existing  opportunities  in  favor 
of  investment  in  these  limited  sectors  of  the  economy,  in  point  of  fact, 
have  other  than  economic  purposes  in  mind ;  they  have  political  pur- 
poses. And  I  think  it  is  essential  for  us  as  a  nation  to  protect  ourselves 
against  those  eventualities. 

DISCRIMINATION    AGAINST   U.S.    CITIZENS   POSSIBLE 
IN    FOREIGN    INATSSTMENTS 

Xow,  in  terms  of  the  problem  which  foreign  investment  poses  with 
respect  to  discrimination  against  other  Americans,  I  think  previous 
testimony  before  this  subcommittee  has  indicated  the  inadequacy  of 
the  existing  laws  in  this  regard.  Our  present  statutes  do  proliibit  dis- 
crimination against  employees  but  they  do  not  prohibit  discrimination 
against  business  associates  such  as  subcontractors,  suppliers  and,  in 
many  cases,  even  customers  themselves;  and  frankly,  on  the  basis  of 
recent  actions  and  activities  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  xlrab  oil  pro- 
ducing nations  which  have  made  participation  in  their  financial  ven- 
tures contingent  upon  acts  of  discrimination  against  Jews  in  our  own 
country  and  other  countries  around  the  world,  I  think  that  we  have  to 
take  legislative  action  in  order  to  prohibit  it. 

LEGISLATION    TO    MAKE    DISCRIMINATION    UNLAWFUL 

What  I  suggest  is  that  we  need  legislation — once  again  which  I  plan 
to  introduce  later  this  week — which  would  make  it  unlawful  to  make 
a  business  offer  contingent  upon  the  disclosure  of  information  which 
will  facilitate  discrimination ;  second,  which  would  make  it  unlawful 
to  execute  a  business  contract  calling  upon  the  other  party  to  the  con- 
tract to  discriminate;  and,  third,  which  would  make  it  unlawful  to 
participate  in  a  venture  in  which  other  parties  had  been  denied  the 
opportunity  on  grounds  of  race  or  religion  to  participate  in  that  ven- 
ture themselves. 
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So  this  is,  of  course,  not  a  panacea;  you  can't  completely  prohibit 
discrimination.  The  employment  discrimination  which  was  supposedly 
prohibited  by  the  Civil  Eights  Act  of  1964  has  not  been  completely 
eliminated,  but  I  think  it  can  make  a  dift'erence;  I  think  it  can  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  opportunities  for  discrimination,  and  I  believe 
that  the  tough  civil  and  criminal  penalties  which  I  provide  for  in  my 
bill  would  have  this  effect. 

Last,  I  just  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  problem  of  the  Arab 
boycott  itself.  As  you  know,  I  am  sure,  under  current  law,  specifically 
the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969,  it  is  against  the  declared 
X^olicy  of  our  Nation  for  any  American  firms  to  participate  in  boycotts 
against  friendly  nations. 

The  problem  is  that  this  legislation  represents,  in  effect,  nothing 
more  than  a  mere  declaration  of  policy.  There  are  no  penalties  for  its 
violation. 

LEGISLATION    TO    PROHIBIT    BOYCOTTS    AGAINST   FKIENDLT    COUNTRIES 

So  I  think  we  need  legislation  which  would  specifically  prohibit, 
by  adding  penalties  to  the  law,  participation  in  such  boycotts  against 
friendly  countries,  because  I  don't  think  that  we  can  permit  private 
corporations  to  undermine  the  public  policy  of  our  Nation. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
I  think  that  these  hearings  are  extremely  timely,  I  think  you  have 
under  consideration  a  serious  threat  to  the  economic  welfare,  to  the 
political  independence,  and  to  the  social  relations  of  our  Nation,  and 
I  think  that  new  legislation,  in  order  to  prevent  the  kind  of  possibili- 
ties to  which  I  refer — to  some  extent  which  we  have  already  seen  take 
place — is  absolutely  essential.  I  would  commend  this  kind  oi  approach 
to  you  as,  I  think,  a  responsible  and  reasonable  effort  to  deal  with  this 
problem. 

[Mr.  Solarz'  prepared  statement  follows :] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.   Stephen  J.   Solarz 

Mr.  Chairman  I  want  to  commend  you  for  conducting  tliese  tiearings  at  tiiis 
critical  time.  The  magnitude  of  foreign  investment  in  the  United  States  is  about 
to  change  drastically.  We  must  examine  old  attitudes  and  assumptions  to  see 
if  they  remain  valid  in  the  light  of  rapidly  changing  circumstances.  These 
hearings  play  a  vital  role  in  this  necessary  re-examination.  Not  only  do  they 
provide  some  of  the  information  needed  for  sound  judgement,  but  they  also 
help  focus  the  attention  of  the  Congress  and  the  country  on  the  need  for  some 
affirmative  initiatives  in  this  area. 

These  new  circumstances  are  a  result  of  the  four  hundred  per  cent  increase 
in  oil  prices  in  the  last  few  years.  In  1974,  this  increase  produced,  for  the  OPEC 
nations,  $110  billion  in  income — of  whicli  $00  billion  is  available  for  foreign 
investment.  Current  moderate  estimates  are  that  by  1980  the  OPEC  nations  will 
have  a  surplus  of  400  to  450  billion  dollars  which  they  can  invest  in  the  United 
States  and  in  other  advanced  economies.  This  sum  is  enough  to  buy  up  all  of 
the  stoclvs  of  every  company  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  I  do  not 
cite  this  figure  because  I  believe  that  an  acquisition  of  this  magnitude  by  the 
Arabs  is  even  a  remote  possibility.  I  cite  it  because  it  dramatizes  the  fact  that 
in  the  next  few  years  there  will  be  a  period  of  unprecedented  foreign  investment 
in  the  United  States. 

According  to  the  best  estimates  available,  direct  foreign  investment  in  the 
United  States,  in  1973,  amounted  to  only  $17.7  billion,  most  of  which  came 
from  Canada  or  England.  That  same  year  foreign  holdings  in  U.S.  securities 
amounted  to  only  a  little  over  $40  billion. 

In  comparison,  there  are  estimates  that  the  OPEC  nations  may  invest  close 
to    $100    billion    in    this    country    within    the    next    few    years.    This    would 
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mean  a  two  hundred  percent  increase  in  foreign  lioldings  in  the  United  States. 
Such  a  quantitative  change  obviously  implies  a  qualitative  change.  Foreign 
investment  would  no  longer  he  an  insignificant  part  of  our  total  economic  picture. 
Instead,  it  would  dominate  sectors  of  our  economy  and  play  a  large  role  in 
determining  our  economic  future. 

I  believe  that  the  impending  increase  in  the  size  of  foreign  investments  is 
sufficient  reason  to  rethink  our  attitudes.  But  I  must  tell  you  that  it  is  only  a 
partial  cause  of  my  concern.  I  am  also  troubled  by  the  fact  that  these  potential 
investments  will  be  coming  from  countries  different  than  those  that  have  invested 
here  in  the  past.  As  late  as  1972,  over  90  percent  of  the  direct  foreign  investments 
in  the  United  States  were  controlled  by  citizens  of  Western  Europe  and  Canada. 
These  countries  by  and  large  share  our  values  and  foreign  policies.  Many  of 
them  look  to  the  United  States  for  their  defense  and  thus  have  a  large  stake  in 
the  vitality  of  our  economy. 

In  contrast,  the  new  investments  will  be  coming  from  countries  which  have  in- 
terests antithetical  to  our  own,  they  have  authoritarian  regimes  W'hich  have 
close  control  over  foreign  investments  made  by  their  citizens,  and  they  also 
have  clear  differences  with  us  on  matters  of  foreign  policy.  Some  of  these  nations 
have  already  conducted  an  oil  embargo  designed  to  punish  us  for  our  refusal  to 
acquiesce  their  political  demands.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  they  will  try  to 
achieve  through  foreign  investment  what  they  have  failed  to  accomplish  through 
economic  sanctions. 

These  same  countries  also  have  a  history  of  religious  discrimination.  In  Eu- 
rope, they  have  already  succeeded  in  using  their  wealth  to  bar  banks  with 
"Jewish  connections"  from  financial  enterprises  with  which  they  are  involved.  In 
the  United  States,  they  have  publicly  attempted  to  do  the  same.  Their  determina- 
tion to  discriminate  is  so  great  that  they  have  forced  our  government  to  exclude 
Jews  from  missions  .sent  to  their  lands.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they 
will  attempt  to  continue  their  anti-Semitic  practices  in  their  new  investments. 

If  we  do  nothing,  some  of  the  OPEC  nations  will  be  able  to  use  their  financial 
power  to  divert  us  from  our  national  commitmeuts  and  to  discriminate  against 
some  of  our  citizens.  It  is  my  belief  that  neither  our  foreign  investment  laws 
nor  our  civil  rights  laws  can  adequately  protect  us  against  the  harmful  effects 
of  Arab  investment.  New  legislation  is  clearly  needed  and  it  is  to  that  need  that 
I  would  like  to  address  myself. 

In  the  field  of  foreign  investment  we  now  have  a  hodge-podge  of  ineffective 
regulations  poorly  enforced  by  a  variety  of  different  agencies,  which  are  pri- 
marily concerned  with  problems  other  than  foreign  investment.  These  pyrrhic 
efforts  to  restrict  foreign  investment  are  limited  to  the  fields  of  government- 
regulated  communications,  aviation,  coastal  and  fresh  water  shipping,  public 
land,  mining  on  Federal  lands,  hydroelectric  power,  banking  and  atomic  energy. 
In  addition,  there  are  Defense  Department  security  clearance  regulations 
which  impose  certain  practical  restrictions  on  foreign  investment  on  military 
manufacturers. 

The  regulations  which  apply  to  communications,  aviation,  and  coastal  and 
fresh  water  shipping,  bar  foreigners  or  foreign  corporations  from  receiving  cer- 
tain necessary  licenses.  However,  foreigners  may  own  20  to  25  percent  of  do- 
mestic corporations  holding  such  licenses,  even  if  such  a  percentage  constitutes 
a  controlling  interest.  The  same  general  restrictions  apply  in  the  field  of  hy- 
droelectric power.  However,  in  this  case  there  is  not  any  limitation  upon  the 
degree  of  foreign  ownership  or  control  of  the  domestic  corporation  holding  the 
license. 

The  restrictions  on  the  sale  or  leasing  of  Federal  lands  or  mines  are  a  lingering 
remnant  of  our  homesteading  days.  These  restrictions  limit  the  sale  or  leasing 
of  these  properties  to  American  citizens  or  to  those  who  have  declared  their 
intention  to  become  citizens. 

In  the  banking  field,  foreigners  are  restricted  by  regulations  that  only  permit 
banks  incorporated  within  the  United  States  to  become  members  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  or  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation.  While  any  person 
or  corporation  establishing  subsidiary  or  acquiring  25%  or  more  of  a  domestic 
bank  must  be  approved  by  the  Federal  Reserve's  Board  of  Governors,  there  are 
no  strict  limitations  on  the  percentage  of  a  bank  which  may  be  foreign  owned. 

As  for  atomic  energy,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is  prohibited  from  issu- 
ing licenses  for  the  operation  of  atomic  energy  utilization  or  production  facilities 
to  aliens  or  to  foreign  owned  or  controlled  corporations.  Once  again,  however, 
there  are  no  general  rules  which  define  foreign  ownership  or  control.  And,  re- 
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cently,  the  AEC  approved  the  transfer  of  a  license  for  a  utilization  facility  from 
Gulf  Corporation  to  50-50  percent  Gulf-Royal  Dutch  Shell  partnership. 

In  addition  to  these  regulations,  there  is  a  requirement  by  the  SEC  that  when 
5  percent  or  more  of  a  publicly  traded  security  is  being  sold,  the  beneficial  owner- 
ship of  the  acquirer  must  be  disclosed.  Outside  of  this  regulation,  which  applies 
to  foreigners  as  well  as  American  citizens,  we  have  no  disclosure  requirement  of 
foreign  ownership  in  almost  all  of  American  business. 

Without  getting  into  the  merits  of  the  different  regulations  and  restrictions, 
I  think  it  is  clear  that  they  do  not  reflect  a  well  thought  out  policy  on  foreign  in- 
vestment. It  is  equally  clear  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  deal 
with  the  problems  posed  by  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  of  foreign  investments 
from  nations  which  in  some  ways  are  hostile  to  us.  I  believe  new  legislation  is 
needed  and  I  will,  therefore,  be  introducing,  later  this  week,  a  bill  to  monitor  and 
regulate  foreign  investment. 

The  bill,  which  I  refer  to  as  the  "Foreign  Investment  Control  Act  of  1975", 
would  create  a  National  Foreign  Investment  Control  Commission  composed  of 
seven  senior  cabinet  officers. 

The  Commission  would  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  coordinating  and 
implementing  a  coherent  investment  control  policy.  This  in  itself  would  be  a 
vast  improvement  over  the  current  situation  in  which  different  agencies  have 
control  over  different  parts  of  the  problem. 

One  of  the  major  functions  of  the  Commission  would  be  to  monitor  all  foreign 
investment  by  requiring  foreigners  to  report  their  holdings  in  the  United  States 
and  by  requiring  issuers  of  all  voting  securities  to  inform  the  Commission  of 
the  nationality  of  those  who  own  such  securities. 

In  addition  to  requiring  disclosure,  the  bill  would  also  authorize  the  Com- 
mission to  prohibit  the  purchase  by  any  foreigner  of  foreign  controlled  entity  of 

1.  any  voting  security  in  companies  substantially  involved  in  areas  essential  to 
our  national  and/or  economic  security. 

2.  a  controlling  interest  in  any  company  which  is  substantially  involved  in 
areas  important  to  our  national  and/or  economic  security. 

3.  a  controlling  interest  in  any  company,  if  the  Commission,  after  analyzing 
the  effect  of  the  purchase,  believes  that  it  would  be  inimical  to  our  national 
and/or  economic  security. 

The  Act  would  leave  it,  in  large  part,  to  the  Commission  to  determine  which 
industries  belong  in  the  three  categories  set  up  by  the  Act.  However,  the  Act  does 
make  recommendations  as  to  which  industries  should  be  classified  as  "essential" 
or  as  "important". 

In  the  "essential"  category,  from  which  all  foreign  investment  is  prohibited,  it 
would  place  those  industries  which  are  critical  to  our  national  defense  and  which 
have  access  to  secrets  which  we  want  to  keep  from  foreigners.  Nuclear  energy 
companies  and  major  defense  contractors  would  clearly  come  under  this  proposed 
provision. 

The  reason  for  such  a  rigid  restriction  is  the  necessity  for  keeping  decision- 
making in  these  companies  immune  from  direct  foreign  pressure.  Ownership  of 
any  voting  securities  opens  up  the  possibility  of  such  direct  pressure.  Com- 
peting factions  within  the  corporate  structure  may  attempt  to  get  the  support  of 
the  foreign  stockholder  by  compromising  our  national  interests.  Even  though 
such  an  occurrence  may  seem  remote.  I  think  we  should  guard  against  it.  When  it 
comes  to  industries  in  this  area  the  bill  would  make  sure  that  we  have  taken  every 
precaution  possible. 

In  the  important  category  the  Act  would  place  those  critical  industries  whic-h 
have  tremendous  influence  and  power  over  our  governmental  and  ceonomic  insti- 
tutions. In  this  category  I  would  place  banks,  insurance  companies,  mutual  funds, 
daily  newspapers,  weekly  magazines,  radio  and  television  stations,  and  companies 
substantially  involved  in  the  exploration,  developmnet,  refining  and  distribution 
of  oil,  natural  gas  and  other  energy  resources.  Companies  in  this  category  could 
not  be  controlled  by  foreigners.  However,  foreigners  could  own  voting  securities 
up  to  a  certain  percentage  of  the  total  stock  which  would  be  determined  by  the 
Commission. 

Banks,  insurance  companies  and  mutual  funds  are  included  in  this  category 
because  almost  all  businesses  rely  on  these  institutions  for  a  large  part  of  their 
capital.  These  institutions  thus  have  the  power  to  determine  which  businesses  or 
sectors  of  the  economy  will  be  able  to  expand  and  prosper.  We  must  guarantee 
that  their  priorities  reflect  our  interests  and  not  the  interests  or  prejudices  of 
foreign  investors. 
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Similar  reasons  make  it  necessary  to  put  daily  newspapers,  weekly  magazines 
and  radio  and  televsion  stations  in  this  category  as  well.  Since  control  of  the 
mass  media  would  give  foreigners  an  unhealthy  capacity  to  exercise  inordinate 
influence  on  public  opinion,  I  believe  that  it  is  essential  to  prohibit  them  froru 
acquiring  controlling  interests  of  any  institutions  in  this  imi^ortant  sector  of 
the  economy. 

I  would  also  place  in  this  "important"  category  energy  coriX)rations  for  reasons 
which  should  be  obvious  to  all  of  us.  The  nations  which  will  be  doing  most  of  the 
investing  owe  their  wealth  to  the  scarcity  of  energy  supplies.  These  nations  have 
a  real  stake  in  the  continuation  of  our  dependence  on  their  energy  supplies.  We 
should  make  sure  that  they  do  not  retard  or  divert  our  effort  to  be  independent 
of  them.  To  protect  ourselves  against  this  possibility  we  should  bar  them  from 
controlling  any  of  our  domestic  energy  corporations. 

Besides  restrictions  on  investments  in  the  "essential"  or  "important"  cate- 
gories, the  Act  would  give  the  Commission  the  power  to  bar  the  acquisition  of  a 
controlling  interest  in  any  company,  if  such  an  acquisition  is  inimical  to  our 
national  or  economic  security.  This  provision  gives  the  Commission  hindsight 
powers  by  permtiting  it  to  bar  potentially  dangerous  acquisitions  in  areas  it  has 
overlooked.  This  provision  would  also  make  it  possible  for  the  Commission  to 
disallow  acquisitions  which  are  made  for  clearly  nefarious  purposes. 

In  proposing  these  measures,  I  am  aware  of  the  legislation  introduced  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Hill  by  Senator  Williams.  While  I  believe  the  adoption  of  the 
Senator's  proposal  would  be  a  great  step  forward,  I  also  believe  the  approach  it 
takes  has  some  fundamental  weaknesses. 

The  major  flaw  in  his  proposal  is  that  limitations  on  foreign  investment,  under 
the  terms  of  his  bill,  would  be  a  matter  of  Presidential  discretion.  Political 
pressures  from  the  domestic  businessmen,  or  the  foreign  nations  involved  can 
prejudice  Presidential  judgmenets.  The  bill  that  I  will  be  introducing  would  make 
the  decision  making  process  immune  from  such  pressures. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  am  not  opposed  to  foreign  investment. 
I  am  fully  aware  of  our  need  for  the  capital  that  such  investment  will  bring.  The 
bill  I  am  proposing  takes  a  balanced  approach  to  the  entire  problem.  It  seeks  to 
maximize  the  amount  of  foreign  investment  while  trying  to  minimize  the  cost 
of  such  investment  to  our  political  independence  and  economic  well  being.  If  the 
bill  I  am  proposing  were  to  become  law,  foreign  investors  who  wish  to  share  in  our 
profits  and  economic  bounty  would  have  plenty  of  industries  open  to  them. 

In  the  field  of  civil  rights,  we  currently  have  laws  which  make  it  unlawful  to 
discriminate  on  the  grounds  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or  national  origin.  How- 
ever, there  is  no  such  law  governing  business  associates.  P^'or  instance,  a  contractor 
can  be  forced  to  agree,  as  a  condition  of  obtaining  a  contract,  not  to  subcontract 
any  part  of  the  work  to  a  firm  which  is  Jewish  owned  or  controlled  or,  for  that 
matter,  which  may  have  Jewish  directors,  officers  or  stockholders.  These  same 
conditions  could  also  be  applied  to  any  businessman  with  regard  to  his  suppliers 
and,  in  some  cases,  his  customers  as  well. 

Since  there  is  every  indication  that  the  Arabs  will  use  any  gap  in  the  law  to 
discriminate  against  Jews,  our  civil  rights  regulations  should  be  expanded  to 
eliminate  the  loopholes  which  now  exist.  I  will,  therefore,  also  be  introducing 
legislation  which  will  make  it  unlawful  to  : 

1.  Make  a  business  offer  contingent  upon  the  disclosure  of  information  concern- 
ing the  race,  religion,  sex  or  country  of  national  origin  of  the  other  party,  his 
business  associates  or  his  customers; 

2.  Execute  a  business  contract,  which  calls  upon  one  party  to  discriminate 
against  his  customers  on  the  basis  of  their  race,  religion,  sex  or  country  of  na- 
tional origin ; 

8.  Participate  in  a  business  enterprise  in  which  a  party  to  the  enterprise  has 
discriminated,  during  the  course  of  that  venture,  against  potential  business  asso- 
ciates or  customers  on  the  basis  of  their  race,  religion,  sex  or  national  origin. 

These  proposals  are  not  offered  as  a  panacea  designed  to  make  it  impossible  for 
the  Arabs  to  discriminate  within  our  boundaries.  Discrimination  is  very  difficult 
to  eliminate.  The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  has  not  ended  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment although  it  has  made  such  activity  illegal.  Great  strides  have,  however, 
been  made  in  that  area  since  the  enactment  of  this  landmark  legislation.  With 
tough  criminal  and  civil  penalties.  I  am  confident  that  the  legislation  I  have  pro- 
posed would  prevent  most  of  the  discrimination  which  is  sure  to  occur  if  nothing 
is  done. 

An  additional  problem  posed  by  the  increase  in  Arab  wealth  is  the  extension  of 
the  boycott  against  the  State  of  Israel.  A  recent  report  of  the  Anti-Defamation 
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League  of  the  B'nai  B'rith  stated  that  there  has  been  an  increasing  American 
participation  in  the  Arab  boycott.  With  billions  of  dollars  to  invest  in  American 
businesses,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Arabs  have  found  many  firms  to  be  willing  agents 
in  their  attempt  to  cut  off  Israel. 

This  increased  participation  in  the  boycott  has  occurred  despite  legislation 
which  declares  such  activity  to  be  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  United  States. 
The  Export  Administration  Act,  which  was  enacted  in  1969,  put  the  United 
States  squarely  on  record  as  disapproving  of  boycotts  and  other  restrictive  trade 
practices  against  foreign  countries  with  which  the  United  States  maintains 
friendly  relations.  Unfortunately,  the  legislation  is  a  mere  declaration  of  hope 
since  there  are  no  sanctions  against  the  companies  which  participate  in  such 
boycotts.  I  do  not  think  that  American  businesses  should  be  allowed  to  violate 
our  policies  and  subvert  our  allies.  I  therefore  believe  that  penalties  should  be 
added  to  the  existing  legislation  in  order  to  make  it  a  meaningful  prohibition 
instead  of  a  symbolic  ban. 

As  a  result  of  the  huge  financial  reserves  now  available  to  the  OPEC  nations, 
we  face  a  unique  and  severe  challenge  to  our  national  economy,  economic  welfare, 
and  social  relations.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  solve  all  of  the  problems  which  will  be 
created  by  this  situation.  But  I  am  confident  that  we  have  the  capacity  to  prevent 
the  more  insidious  consequences  of  foreign  investment  from  taking  place  with 
both  wisdom  and  resolve  in  the  days  ahead. 

]Mr.  Bingham.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Solarz.  That  is  a  most 
interesting  presentation  and  we  are  very  grateful  for  it. 

I  think  you  probably  realize  that  the  type  of  legislation  that  you 
propose  with  regard  to  foreign  investment  in  this  country  would  prob- 
ably not  come  before  this  connnittee.  I  believe  it  would  be  referred  to 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee.  But,  in  any  event, 
it  is  a  matter  of  interest. 

FURTHER    CLARIFICATIOX    OF    ''ESSENTIAL''    INDUSTRIES    CATEGORY 

I  would  like  to  ask  one  or  two  questions  about  that  aspect  of  your 
statement.  Have  you  thought  about  the  fact  that,  as  you  describe  it, 
it  would  become  unlawful,  let  us  say,  for  a  citizen  of  Denmark  to  buy 
a  share  of  General  Motoi's  i 

Mr.  SoLARz.  Xo;  I  don't — it  would  piohibit  someone  from  buying  a 
voting  security  in  a  corporation  which  did  business  in  an  area  that  was 
essential  to  the  national  security.  It  would  specifically  prohibit  invest- 
ment in  nuclear  energy  corporations  or 

Mr.  BiNGiiAM.  May  I  interrupt  just  a  moment?  You  indicated  that, 
in  your  essential  categoiy,  would  be  those  companies  which  are  major 
defense  contractors.  That  would  certainly  include  General  Motors. 

Mr.  SoLARz.  I  think  that,  to  the  extent  that  you  have  the  potential 
for  undue  influence  here,  it  ought  to  be  prohibited.  I  don't  think  that 
the  problem  obviously  is  one  of  an  individual's  buying  one  share  of 
stock  in  General  Motors.  I  think  the  problem  is  someone's  purchasing 
a  substantial  block  of  shares  in  a  corj^oration  which,  by  virtue  of  his 
participation,  might  create  a  dangerous  situation  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Bingham.  But  3'ou  do  propose  to  prohibit,  as  I  understand  it, 
any  voting  security — that  is,  any  common  stock  in  a  company  classi- 
fied as  essential.  I  don't  know  what  the  figure  is,  but  I  would  imairine 

n       •  •  • 

a  fairly  substantial  percentage  of  the  common  stock  of  a  company  like 
General  Motors  is  foreign-held  today.  Would  you  not  assume  that  to 
be  the  case  ? 

Mr.  SoLARz.  I  think  one  of  the  problems,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  we 
don't  have  access  to  this  kind  of  information  at  tlie  moment.  One  of 
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the  things  which  this  legishition  would  do  woidd  mandate  the  com- 
panies involved  to  provide  us  with  the  information. 

Xow,  I  would  imagine,  to  be  sure,  that  there  probably  is  a  fair  per- 
centage of  foreign  ownership  of  General  Motors  stock,  and  it  may  be 
that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  country,  given  the  situation  which  is 
now  developing  with  this  shift  of  resources  to  OPEC  nations,  to  pre- 
vent the  kind  of  investment  which  may  take  place  in  the  future. 

If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  shift  of  resources  and  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
the  fact  that  we  are  coming  into  a  new  era  in  terms  of  foreign  invest- 
inent  in  the  countiy  where  those  who  will  be  investing  are  nations  and 
individuals  who  have  objectives  often  antithetical  to  our  own,  1  don't 
think  we  would  have  the  problem  we  have  today.  But  we  do  have  this 
shift,  and  I  think  the  legislation  I  propose  is  designed  to  anticipate 
problems  that  may  develop  in  the  very  near  future. 

COMPAXY    STOCK    HELD   BY    XOMIXEES 

Mr.  Bingham.  One  other  question  along  these  lines.  What  about  the 
question  of  stock  that  is  held  by  nominees,  which  is  a  very  common 
practice?  The  company  doesn't  laiow  who  the  stockholder  is  because 
the  stock  is  held  in  the  name  of  nominees.  Hovv-  would  you  deal  with 
that? 

Mr.  SoLARz.  The  legislation  would  require  this  information  to  be 
disclosed  and,  to  the  extent  that  someone,  in  effect,  was  representing 
the  interests  of  a  foreigner  or  a  foreign  nation  i-ather  than  his  own  in- 
terests, that  person  would  be  in  violation  of  the  law. 

N^ow,  it  may  well  be  possible  in  many  instances  to  evade  detection, 
but  that  doesn't  mean  that  the  activity  involved  ought  not  to  be  pro- 
hibited. A  person  would  be  on  notice  that  if  he  were  detected  he  would 
be  subject  to  the  penalties  of  the  law. 

I  think  this  is  true  of  many  other  areas  of  our  economy  or  political 
activity  in  which  we  prohibit  things  which  theoretically  you  can 
avoid  but  for  which,  if  you  are  detected,  you  have  to  pay  the  penalty. 

Mr.  BiXGHAM.  As  I  understand  your  summary  of  the  act,  I  don't 
see  that  it  extends  to  brokers  handling  securities,  which  it  might  have 
to  do  if  you  are  going  to  get  into  that. 

Mr.  Soi^\Rz.  I  think  that  is  a  useful  point,  and  the  legislation  itself, 
which  I  will  have  sent  to  you  as  soon  as  it  is  introduced,  does,  I  under- 
stand, provide  for  that  eventuality. 

EXPORT   ADMIXISTRATIOX'^    ACT    XEEDS    TO   BE    STREXGTIIEXED 

Mr.  BixGiiAM.  Turning  to  the  matter  which  is  directly  before  this 
committee,  I  am  delighted  to  see  that  you  recommend  that  the  rather 
toothless  provisions  of  the  Export  Administration  Act  enacted  in  1960 
])e  strengthened  and  that  we  have  some  form  of  legal  prohibition  of 
the  acts  which  were  simply  deplored  in  that  act.  Mr.  Blester. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  want  to  thank  our 
colleague  for  his  testimony.  I  would  like  to  explore  further,  if  I  might, 
the  classifications  of  industries  or  entities  into  which  foreign  invest- 
ment would  bo  prohibited.  And  I,  like  the  chairman,  assume  that  "a 
major  defense  contractor"  would  certainly  include  General  Motors 
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and  Chrysler  and  probably  Ford  and  other  major  companies  in  the 
top  500  which  are  industrial. 

rOREIGX   INVESTMENT   IN   ENERGY   CORPORxVTIGNS 

With  respect  to  energy,  would  you  prohibit  investment  in  energy 
companies  as  well? 

jNIr.  SoLARz.  The  bill  provides,  with  respect  to  energy  corporations, 
that  obtaining  a  controlling  interest  would  be  prohibited.  A  person 
would  not  be  prohibited  from  investing  at  all ;  "a  controlling  interest" 
would  be  defined  by  the  commission. 

One  of  the  problems  we  have  now  is  that,  under  existing  law,  for- 
eigners are  prohibited  from  obtaining  in  some  instances  more  than  20 
percent  of  a  corporation;  but  it  is  quite  possible,  depending  on  the 
size  of  the  corporation,  to  effectively  gain  control  with  sometimes  only 
5  percent  of  the  stock.  So  I  think  what  we  would  do  is  leave  the  defini- 
tion in  each  individual  instance  of  what  constitutes  a  controlling  in- 
terest up  to  the  commission  itself. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  And  that  would  be  with  respect  to  energy  ? 
Mr.  SoLARZ.  That  would  be  with  respect  to  energy,  yes.  There  are 
three  different  categories  in  the  act.  One  is  essential,  the  second  is 
important,  and  the  third  would  be  nonessential  and  nonimportant.  The 
essential  category  is  a  category  in  which  all  foreign  investment  is  pro- 
hibited and  that  applies  essentially  to  nuclear  energy  and  to  defense 
contractors  because  of  the  potential  access  here  to  secret  information 
which  they  ought  not  to  have. 

The  important  category  includes  large-scale  financial  institutions, 
banks,  insurance  companies,  mutual  funds,  that  sort  of  thing ;  second, 
the  communications  media ;  and,  third,  energy  corporations.  And  in  the 
important  category  foreigners  would  be  prohibited  from  obtaining  a 
controlling  interest  of  any  particular  corporation. 

And  then,  in  the  nonessential  and  nonimportant  area  of  the  economy, 
which  is  everything  else,  the  commission,  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  would 
be  able,  through  the  exercise  of  its  discretion,  to  prohibit  foreigners 
from  obtaining  a  controlling  interest  in  any  particular  corporation 
where  they  felt  it  was  inimical  to  the  economic  or  political  interests  of 
the  Nation  to  permit  foreigners  to  obtain  a  controlling  interest  of  that 
particular  firm. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  Would  it  be  a  consortium  of  individual  foreigners  or 
foreigners  of  one  particular  country  ? 
Mr.  Soi^\Rz.  Any  foreigner. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  So  that  if  there  were  100  separate  investors  but  all  of 
them  foreign  who  collectively  owned  what  would  amount  to  a  con- 
trolling interest 

Mr.  SoLARz.  Oh,  no,  no.  It  would  apply  to  a  particular  foreigner  or 
a  foreign-controlled  corporation  or  a  foreign  government,  being  pro- 
hibited from  obtaining  a  controlling  interest. 

FOREIGN    countries'    PROHIBITION    ON    U.S.    INVT^STMENT 

Mr.  BiESTER.  Is  there  any  such  measure  prohibiting  American  invest- 
ment in  such  companies  in  England  or  France  or  Germany  or  Italy 
or  Japan  or  other  places  ? 
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Mr.  SoLARz.  Yes;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  tliere  are.  And,  of  course,  it 
varies  from  country  to  country;  but  I  understand,  for  instance,  that 
in  England  any  direct  foreign  investment  which,  in  effect,  means  more 
than  a  25-percent  interest  in  a  publicly  owned  corporation,  or  more 
than  50-percent  interest  in  a  private  corporation,  must  receive  the 
approval  of  the  Treasury. 

So,  in  that  sense,  the  British  restrictions  on  foreign  investment  are 
much  broader  even  than  the  ones  I  am  suggesting  here,  because,  for 
example,  if  you  wanted  to  invest  in  a  shoe  manuacturing  plant  or  a 
handbag  manuacturing  plant  or  a  garment  manufacturing  plant  in 
Eno-laiid  and  vou  wanted  to  purchase  more  than  25  percent  of  a 
publicly  owned  corporation,  you  would  have  to  get  the  approval  of 
the  Treasury. 

N^ow,  that  would  not  be  the  case  with,  the  legislation  I  am  talking 
about.  Tt  would  be  if  yon  wanted  to  l)uy  Time  magazine  and  you  wei'e 
a  foreigner  or  you  wanted  to  purchase  a  television  station  or  radio 
station  or  something  of  that  sort. 

So  I  think  tlie  argument  that  this  kind  of  legislation  will  invite  re- 
taliation elsewhere  and  will  restrict  American  investment  overseas  is 
really  fallacious  because  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  many  countries 
not  only  already  have  existing  prohibitions  against  foreign  investment 
but  in  many  instances  they  are  far  more  severe  than  what  we  are  sug- 
gesting here. 

FOREIGN   IN\T:STMENT    SHOULD   BE   ENC0UR;^.GED,    CONTROLLED 

T  am  not  trying  to  keep  foreign  investment  out  of  the  United  States ; 
I  think  we  want  to  encourage  it.  I  certainly  think  we  want  to  be  able 
to  invest  abroad.  But  I  do  believe  there  are  certain  limited  areas  of  the 
economy  in  which  it  is  clearly  in  the  national  interest  to  prevent  for- 
eigners from  securing  control,  and  that  leaves  open  enormous  oppor- 
tunities for  foreign  investment  in  the  United  States. 

If  people  are  interested  in  securing  a  good  return  on  their  invest- 
ment and  want  to  earn  it  in  the  United  States  because  they  feel  it  has 
a  stable  economy  or  stable  political  structure,  there  is  no  end  to  the 
number  of  investments  they  can  make  outside  of  the  limited  number 
of  areas  which  we  seek  to  restrict  and  regulate  here. 

]Mr.  BiESTER.  Thank  vou,  ^Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Whalen. 

FOREIGN    INVESTMENTS    STUDY   ACT 

]\fr.  Whalen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  his  verv  fine  presentation  tliis  afternoon.  Are  you  familiar  at  all 
with  the  Foreign  Investments  Study  Act  that  came  out  of  this  com- 
mittee last  year  and  became  law  ? 

]\rr.  Solarz.  Senator  Culver's  Avork  and  yonr  own;  yes. 

INIr.  Whalen.  During  the  course  of  those  hearings  we  on  the  sub- 
committee came  to  one  unanimous  conclusion,  and  that  is:  We  had 
absolutely  no  idea  as  to  the  extent  of  foreign  investment  in  the  United 
States,  the  nature  of  it,  and  the  possible  effects  of  it.  I  think  you  in  a 
way  have  reiterated  this  observation  in  your  testimony  here  in  your 
answer  to  Mr.  Bingham's  question. 
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My  question  is :  Do  you  think  it  is  advisable  for  us  to  proceed  to  con- 
sider legislation  without  any  factual  basis  ? 

Mr.  SoLAKZ.  The  kind  of  legislation  I  am  suggesting  would  facilitate 
the  effort  to  secure  that  information  by  mandating  that  private  corpo- 
rations provide  the  necessary  data  to  the  Government  agencies,  but  I 
would  go  beyond  that.  I  would  say,  yes,  for  this  reason :  I  think  we  are 
in  the  midst  of  an  extremely  serious  situation.  OPEC  countries  have 
built  up  huge  investable  reserves. 

ARAB   LONG-TERM   INVESTMENTS 

Because  this  was  a  clearly  unexpected  situation,  they  didn't  have 
time  in  advance  to  think  through  an  investment  strategy,  so  they  did, 
I  think,  what  virtually  anybody  in  this  room  would  do  if,  all  of  a  sud- 
den, they  inherited  millions  or  billions  of  dollars ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
would  immediately  invest  it  in  short-term  notes  and  bonds  while  they 
took  the  time  to  figure  out  a  more  productive  long-term  investment 
strategy. 

Well,  this  is  basically  what  the  Arabs  have  done,  but  I  don't  think 
it  is  fair  to  conclude,  because  they  put  most  of  their  money  into  short- 
term  investments,  that  they  are  going  to  continue  doing  it  in  perpe- 
tuity. I  think  we  are  about  to  enter  a  stage  where  they  are  going  to 
begin  making  long-term  investments  in  our  economy ;  and  I  am  deeply 
concerned  that,  if  we  put  off  the  study  of  this  effort  or  if  we  wait  until 
absolutely  all  of  the  information  is  in,  it  may  be  too  late  to  do  any- 
thing. 

Consequently  I  see  nothing  wrong  with  taking  the  kind  of  limited 
action  which  I  propose  and  then,  if  we  get  additional  information  in 
the  future  which  indicates  there  should  be  changes,  then,  I  think,  those 
adjustments  can  be  made. 

Mr.  Whalen.  I  think  you  have  indicated  a  point  that  may  be  very 
valid.  That  is,  when  the  Commerce  Department  and  the  Treasury  De- 
jiartment  have  completed  their  studies,  the  statistics  may  already  be 
out  of  date. 

Of  course,  you  also,  I  think,  have  touched  on  two  separate  issues. 
One  is  the  question  of  mandating  reports,  and  I  would  certainly  share 
your  observation  that  this  is  not  now  required,  although  the  Com- 
merce and  Treasury  Departments,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
have  been  given  that  authority  on  a  one-shot  basis. 

Of  course,  the  second  is  restricting  investments,  which  is  also  a  part 
of  your  bill.  I  am  concerned  that  we  don't  really  have  enough  to  go 
on  at  this  time  to  determine  whether  or  not  there  really  is  a  problem 
which  require  investment  restrictions. 

UNPRECEDENTED  SITUATION  REQUIRES  MONITORING  AND  RESTRICTIONS 

Mr.  SoLARz.  Congressman  Whalen,  I  would  submit  that  if  you 
looked  at  the  existing  data,  it  might  well  turn  out  that  there  is  no 
substantial  foreign  investment,  say,  in  the  communications  media 
or  in  defense  industries  or  in  nuclear  energy  or  in  large  financial 
institutions. 

I  don't  think,  assuming  you  found  that  out — and  let  us,  for  the 
purposes  of  argument,  say  you  would  find  it  out — that  it  would  be 
fair,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  we  don't  iieed  to  restrict  investment 
in  these  areas  because  we  are  entering  into  an  unprecedented  situation. 
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Financial  reserves  are  available  now  on  a  scale  on  which  they  were 
never  available  before  and,  more  importantly,  to  nations  which  have 
interests  which  are  antithetical  to  our  own  and  which  may  want  to  use 
their  financial  reserves  not  simply  for  the  purposes  of  maximizing 
their  financial  return  but  for  political  purposes  as  well. 

Consequently  I  think  what  we  have  at  stake  here  are  questions  of 
principle.  The  question  is :  As  a  matter  of  principle  and  policy,  do  you 
want  to  permit  foreigners  to  gain  control  over  certain  limited  but  key 
sectors  of  the  economy?  Do  you.  as  a  matter  of  principle  or  policy, 
want  to  permit  foreigners,  by  virtue  of  investment  in  defense  con- 
tracting firms,  to  have  access  to  military  secrets  that  we  ought  not 
give  them  access  to  ? 

The  question  isn't  whether  they  have  invested  in  these  industries 
in  the  past  but  whether  they  have  the  capacity  to  do  so  in  the  future, 
which  clearly  they  do,  and  then,  if  that  is  the  case,  whether  we  ought 
to  restrict  or  regulate  that. 

POSSIBLE   PURPOSES   OF   INVESTMENTS 

Mr.  WiiALEN.  I  think  your  key  word  is  "interest."  What  do  you 
perceive  to  be  the  interest  with  respect  to  investment  ?  For  what  pur- 
pose does  one  invest? 

Mr.  SoLARz.  I  think  people  generally  invest  in  order  to  maximize 
their  financial  return,  but  I  think  we  have  a  situation  here  where  the 
moneys  that  are  available  to  these  countries  are  so  far  in  excess  of 
what  they  need  for  their  own  purposes  that  they  may  very  well  decide 
to  use  their  investments  to  accomplish  other  than  economic  purposes. 

Mr.  "VVhalen.  All  right.  Could  you  give  us  some  examples  now? 
How  might  an  investment  in  General  Motors  accomplish  some  global 
condition? 

Mr.  SoLARz.  Well,  of  course,  you  could  probably  get  control  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  with  5  percent  of  the  stock,  so  it  wouldn't  have  to  be  that 
substantial  in  terms  of  the  total  number  of  shares  to  achieve  your 
purposes.  But,  to  the  extent  that  General  Motors  does  classified  de- 
fense work,  you  would  open  up  opportunities  for  an  insidious  penetra- 
tion of  firms  and  factories  which  are  doing  essential  work  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  for  our  military  establishment  which  it  may 
be  in  our  interest  to 

Mr.  Whalen.  How  would  a  stockholder,  let  us  say,  in  Saudi  Arabia 
get  that  information  ? 

Mr.  SoLARZ.  Or  his  agents  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Whalen.  How? 

Mr.  SoLARZ.  Well,  by  virtue  of  their  ability  to  determine  who  would 
work  in  the  firm 

Mr.  Whalen.  Now  let  me  just  interrupt  you  there.  Don't  we  have 
laws,  regardless  of  who  owns  the  stock  of  the  corporation,  that  would 
prohibit  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race,  creed,  color,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  SoLARz.  Well,  with  respect  to  the  problem  of  discrimination,  we 
have  laws  which  prohibit  discrimination  in  employment,  but  we  don't 
have  laws  which  prohibit  discrimination  in  commercial  transactions. 
Certainly  it  would  be  possible,  if  you  had  a  controlling  interest  in  a 
firm,  to  put  people  in  the  firm  wlio  were  friendly  to  your  purj^oses  and 
upon  whom  you  could  rely  and  who,  in  exchange  for  their  employ- 
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ment,  would  be  prepared  to  give  you  information  that  we  might  feel 
you  shouldn't  have. 

Now,  you  could  say  that  existing  law  prohibits  giving  military  and 
national  security  information  away  to  foreigners,  and  I  think,  to  the 
extent  you  made  that  point,  it  would  be  perfectly  valid.  But  I  think 
permitting  large-scale  investment  in  such  firms  would  facilitate  an 
effort  to  gain  access  to  this  information,  and  I  don't  think  that  is 
something,  as  a  matter  of  public  policy,  that  we  ought  to  encourage. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Whalen.  We  are  glad  to  have  with  us 
today  a  member  of  the  full  conrmiittee,  Mr.  Gilman. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  welcome 
our  colleague  and  compliment  him  on  his  in-depth  scrutiny  of  the 
Foreign  Investment  Act,  something  that  we  worked  on  last  year.  No 
doubt  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  this  year  an  inventory  is  being 
taken  for  the  first  time  of  foreign  investment.  We  are  awaiting  that 
report  to  see  just  how  extensive  foreign  investment  is  in  our  Nation. 
Of  course,  that  still  leaves  room  for  further  regulation,  and  the 
parameters  of  that  regulation  are  something  we  are  all  concerned 
about. 

legislation  leaves  broad  area  for  discretionary  regulation 

I  note  that  you  are  suggesting  two  categories — an  "essential"  cate- 
gory and  an  "impoi'tant"  category — leaving  a  pretty  broad  area  for 
discretionary  regulation.  Do  you  think  that  you  are  allowing  too  much 
discretion  for  an  administrative  authority  to  decide  what  is  important 
and  what  is  essential  ? 

Mr.  Solarz.  I  think  you  have  to  permit  some  discretion  here,  con- 
gressman. I  think,  from  the  tenor  of  the  questions  and  from  other 
reactions  I  have  gotten  to  this  proposal,  that  it  is  going  to  be  difficult 
enough  to  establish  any  restriction  as  it  is. 

I  think  that  consequently  what  we  ought  to  do  is  to  define  two 
relatively  limited  areas — the  essential  area  and  the  important  area — 
limited  to  national  security  on  the  one  hand  and  economic  and  political 
leverage  on  the  other,  and  then,  in  effect,  because  of  the  complexity 
of  the  economy,  permit  the  commission,  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  to 
make  the  next  determination,  because  I  think  we  don't  want  to  write 
into  this  legislation  such  massive  restrictions  that,  in  effect,  it  does 
become  a  major  obstacle  to  the  kind  of  foreign  investments  in  the 
country  that  we  Avant  to  encourage. 

I  have  thought  a  good  deal  about  this  problem ;  I  don't  want  to 
suggest  that  I  iiecessarilv  have  the  solutions  but  I  am  convinced  that 
there  are  certain  limited  areas  of  the  economv  where,  as  a  matter  of 
public  policy,  we  would  be  better  off  prohibiting  foreign  control  or, 
in  some  instances,  foreign  investment  at  all. 

T  think  that  still  leaves  open  plenty  of  opportunities  for  investment, 
and  that  is  why  I  have  suggested  the  approach  we  have. 

other  nations'  regulations  on  foreign  investment 

!Mr.  Gilman.  Have  you  examined  some  of  the  regulations  of  other 
nations  with  regard  to  foreign  investment  ? 
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Mr.  Soi-VRZ.  Yes,  to  some  extent.  I  pointed  out  that  in  England,  for 
instance,  any  foreigner  who  seeks  to  make  a  direct  investment  in  any 
British  firm  of  25  percent  or  more  of  a  publicly  owned  corporation, 
or  50  percent  or  more  of  a  privately  owned  corporation,  has  to  get  the 
approval  of  the  Treasury.  That  is  far  more  comprehensive,  in  the 
sense  it  covers  virtually  everything,  than  the  legislation  I  am  suggest- 
ing here. 

I  might  also  say,  by  the  way,  that  the  other  major  piece  of  legisla- 
tion introduced  in  this  area  of  the  Congress,  Senator  Williams'  bill 
in  the  Senate,  doesn't  delineate  any  areas;  it  simply  says  that  any 
time  a  foreigner  or  foreign  interest  seeks  to  secure  more  than  5  percent 
of  a  corporation  doing  over  $1  million  of  business  a  year,  it  has  to  be 
approved  by  the  President.  So  he  prohibits  on  an  absolute  basis  in- 
A'estment  in  no  sector  of  the  economy  and  leaves  the  entire  question 
of  foreign  investment  up  to  the  discretion  of  the  President. 

What  this  legislation  does  is  take  certain  areas  out  of  the  discretion 
of  the  Commission  but  leaves  the  bulk  of  the  economy,  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis,  up  to  the  Commission  to  determine. 

ARBITRARY    TERCEXTAGE   LIMITATION    NOT    NEEDED 

Mr.  Oilman.  Are  you  suggesting  any  percentage  of  ownership 
restriction  on  those  case-by-case  decisions? 

Mr.  SoLARZ.  It  would  be  a  controlling  interest,  and  I  don't  think 
vou  ought  to  put  a  percentage  in  the  law,  because  I  think  a  controlling 
interest  will  vary  from  case  to  case.  The  larger  the  corporation  and 
the  larger  the  number  of  shares,  in  effect,  the  smaller  the  number  you 
need  to  have  a  controlling  interest. 

I  don't  think  you  can  write  an  inflexible  rule,  but  I  think  if  the 
Commission  is  mandated  to  prohibit  foreigners  from  obtaining  a 
controlling  interest,  they  have  the  capacity,  on  a  case-by-case  basis, 
for  defining  what  "a  controlling  interest"  would  constitute  in  an  in- 
dividual instance. 

ISIr.  GiLMAN.  You  would  leave  it  solely  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Commission? 

INIr.  SoLARz.  That  is  right,  but  it  functions  within  the  framework 
of  a  mandate  that  foreigners  would  be  prohibited  from  obtaining  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  important  and  nonessential  and  unimpor- 
tant categories  established  in  the  bill. 

I  think  if  you  did  what  we  have  now — which  is  to  limit  foreign 
investment  in,  say,  communications  and  in  aviation  to  20-25  per- 
cent— I  think  you  have  the  problem  of  permitting,  in  effect,  foreigners 
within  the  framework  of  that  limitation  to  obtain  control  because 
you  can,  in  large-scale  corporations,  get  effective  control  with  far  less 
than  25  or  20  percent. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  see  no  need  to  arbitrarily  set  a  limitation  of 
5  percent,  which  might  be  enoujrh  to  gain  effective  control  of  a  very 
large  corporation  but  not  enough  to  gain  effective  control  of  a  smaller 
one ;  because,  if  there  is  no  danger  of  effective  control,  then  you  ought 
to  permit  the  maximum  amount  of  foreign  investment  possible  short 
of  permitting  them  to  actually  get  control  of  the  corporation. 

Mr.  GiLMAN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Mr.  BiXGHAM.  We  are  very  grateful  to  you,  Mr,  Solarz,  for  your 
testimony. 

Mr.  SoLARZ.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bingham.  The  next  witness  is  Mr.  John  R.  Bunting,  chairman 
of  the  First  Pennsylvania  Bank  and  the  First  Pennsylvania  Corp. 
We  are  very  grateful  to  you,  Mr.  Bunting,  for  responding  to  our  in- 
vitation to  testify,  and  we  look  forward  to  hearing  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  E.  BUNTING,  CHAIRMAN,  FIRST  PENNSYL- 
VANIA BANK  N.A.  AND  FIRST  PENNSYLVANIA  CORP. 

Mr.  BuNTixG.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen. 
I  am  very  happy  and  privileged  to  have  this  opportunity.  As  you 
know,  I  have  submitted  a  somewhat  formal  statement.  What  I  intend 
to  do  here,  if  it  meets  with  your  approval,  is  to  paraphrase  that  state- 
ment and  to  amplify  certain  of  the  points  that  I  made. 

Mr.  Bingham.  That  will  be  fine.  Without  objection,  the  full  text  of 
your  statement  will  be  in  the  record  as  if  read. 

Mr.  Bunting.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

My  remarks  break  into  four  parts:  (1)  a  brief  review  of  the  First 
Pennsylvania's  position  in  the  Middle  East;  (2)  our  experience  inso- 
far as  Arab  pressure  or  the  lack  thereof  is  concerned;  (3)  the  latent 
power,  the  potential  power,  of  petrodollars;  and  (4)  a  gratuitous 
recommendation  that  I  will  make. 

FIRST    PENNSLTVANIA    BANK's    POSITION    IN    MIDDLE    EAST 

First  of  all.  First  Pennsylvania's  position:  Historically  our  bank, 
which  is  the  iOth  largest  in  the  United  States,  has  done  little  or  no 
direct  business  in  Middle  Eastern  countries.  Our  involvement  basically 
has  been  limited  to  participation  for  credits  in  the  area.  Also,  we  are 
not  the  primary,  or  "lead,"  bank  for  any  of  the  giant  inteiTiational 
oil  companies. 

We  do  have  continuing  major  banking  relationships  with  a  num- 
ber of  such  companies  and  have  had  the  presidents  of  Atlantic  Re- 
fining and  one  or  two  other  oil  companies  on  our  board.  So  I  am  not 
denying  a  relationship.  But  I  am  saying  we  have  not  been  the  primary 
bank  for  oil  companies. 

In  June  of  1972,  this  limited  direct  participation  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Middle  East  changed.  At  that  time,  we  put  together  an  amalga- 
mation of  small  Israeli  banks  and  formed  the  First  International  Bank 
of  Israel,  the  bank  that  is  now  the  third  or  fourth  largest  bank  in 
Israel  and,  in  terms  of  capitalization,  has  the  capitalization  to  be  con- 
siderably larger  than  that. 

We  are  the  largest  stockholder  in  that  bank,  with,  at  the  present 
time,  something  like  42  percent  of  the  shares.  The  next  largest  stock- 
holder is  the  Government,  which  has  a  30-percent  position  in  the  bank, 
and  the  other  stockliolders  are  outlined  in  my  statement.  Our  invest- 
ment is  about  $1314  million.  Now  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  you  the 
reasons  for  our  entering  Israel. 

Some  of  this  will  be  slightly  repetitive.  One,  as  I  said,  we  have  no 
primary  involvement  in  that  world  there;  specifically  we  have  no 
primary  involvement  in  the  Arab  States,  we  have  no  primary  oil  re- 
lationships, and  this  has  been  a  very  important  factor  in  our  decision. 
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The  large  Xew  York  banks  which  have  affiliated  banking  offices  and 
banking  relationships  all  over  the  Arab  countries  and  are  deeply  in- 
volved in  oil  do  not  have  a  physical  presence  in  Israel.  That  was  a  very 
strong  consideration  in  our  decision. 

And,  of  course,  the  large  New  York  banks  that  are  not  in  Israel  are 
also,  in  addition  to  being  in  the  Arab  world,  very  much  in  oil,  which 
is  a  hnge  part  of  the  Arab  world.  So  our  conception  was  that  we  would 
be  the  only  ''establishment"  U.S.  bank  in  Israel  and  our  conception 
and  strategy  was  tliat  the  big  New  York  banks  would  not  dare  to  fol- 
low, not  because  of  the  threat  that  we  represented  but  because  of  the 
relationships  that  they  had  already  formed. 

Our  bank  there  has  done  well.  It  has  expanded  profitably  and  we 
are  very,  very  happy  with  it. 

All  right.  That  is  where  we  are  in  the  ^Middle  East  and  why  we 
got  there. 

EXPERIENCE    ^^^TII    ARAB    BOYCOTT 

Our  experience  insofar  as  a  boycott  or  lack  thereof  is  concerned : 
We  have  no  evidence  whatever  of  retaliation  against  us  by  the  Arab 
world.  We  don't  know  if  we  are  on  the^ — we  are  certainly  not  listed 
on  the  recently  published  list  of  boycotted  firms  and  banking  institu- 
tions, et  cetera.  So  that  we  have  no  knowledge  of  any  retaliation,  any 
boycott,  et  cetera. 

This  I  don't  think  is  of  any  exceptional  pertinence  because,  as  I 
indicated,  we  have  not  been  and  are  not  a  factor  in  the  rest  of  the 
Middle  East,  so  that  direct  retaliation  would  be  difficult.  We  really 
don't  have  a  stake  there,  so  that  they  haven't  moved  us  out  of  there ; 
but  I  think  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  our  deposits  and  other  evidences 
of  relationship  with  the  oil  companies  that  are  very  much  involved  in 
the  ]\Iiddle  East  have  been  untouched  by  our  involvement  in  Israel. 

I  would  like  to  go  from  our  experience  now 

INIr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Bunting,  could  I  interrupt  you  a  moment  and  ask 
you  what  you  mean  in  your  statement  by  "We  continue  to  participate 
from  time  to  time  in  Middle  Eastern  credits"  ? 

Mr.  Bunting.  In  trade  credits.  When  we  are  a  part  of  a  bank  con- 
sortium lending  arrangement,  there  we  continue  to  participate,  never 
as  the  lead  bank,  but  we  didn't  before.  We  do  not  initiate  it.  We  par- 
ticipate with  other  banl^s  in  trade  credits  in  that  area  and  this  has 
appeared  to  have  been  untouched 

Mr.  Bingham.  Are  these  generally  short-term  credits  ? 

Mr.  Bunting.  Yes ;  they  are,  sir. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Thank  you. 

potential  power  of  petrodollars 

Mr.  Bunting.  The  latent  power,  if  you  will,  of  petrodollars :  First, 
past  experience  aside,  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  point  up 
the  subtle  power  of  petrodollars.  I  would  like  at  the  outset  to  say 
clearly  and  as  forcefully  as  I  can  that  it  is  impossible  in  my  view  to 
transfer  the  vast  wealth  that  the  quadrupled  oil  price  produces  for  the 
Arab  world  without  also  turning  over  to  them  tremendous  latent  power 
as  well. 

I  think  that  is  absolutely  impossible.  It  is  our  responsibility,  and  I 
am  delighted  to  see  that  this  subcommittee  apparently  feels  the  same 
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way,  to  at  least  be  aware  of  this  potential  power  to  attempt  to  guide 
it  toward  constructive  channels,  if  possible,  and  if  not,  to  contain  it 
so  that  it  is  not  used  narrowly  or  prejudicially. 

Even  this  latent  power  has  the  power  to  intimidate  and  I  would  ask 
in  that  connection,  so  that  you  will  see  what  I  mean,  for  you  to  con- 
sider again  our  reasons  for  entering  Israel.  One  of  our  absolute  as- 
sumptions was  that  wo  had  a  position  there  as  the  only  establishment 
bank,  that  other  banks  woulcl  not  follow  us,  not  because  it  was  an 
unwise  investment  from  the  normal  standpoint  of  an  investment  being 
profitable — and  our  investment  there  has  been  profitable. 

It  is  returning  about  20  percent  on  capital,  which  is  better  than 
most  of  our  investments  in  this  country,  1  am  happy  to  add — so  that 
one  would  think  it  is  not  the  normal  reason  for  not  following  a  com- 
petitor there.  So  that  I  think  the  latent  power  to  some  extent  was 
proven,  has  been  proven  over  the  past  2  years  and,  indeed,  with  the 
I  remendous  influx  of  new  dollars,  with  the  tremendous  change  in  the 
wealth  of  the  Arab  world,  that  latent  power,  I  would  think,  would  be 
multiplied  many  times  over. 

PETRODOLLAR  POWER   COULD   INHIBIT  INSTITUTIONS 

I  am  saying  if  it  were  sufficient  before  to  inhibit  banks  that  have 
corresponclent  banks  practically  everywhere  in  the  world,  I  would 
think  that  this  new  multiplied  power  would  have  even  more  inhibit- 
ing influence  on  the  actions  of  many  institutions. 

SMALL  PROPORTION  OF  AR.VBS  HOLD  WEALTH 

Another,  I  think,  danger  and  differentiation  and — I  go  back  to  the 
previous  testimony  to  some  extent  here,  although  I  am  not  associating 
myself  necessarily  with  the  remarks  of  the  previous  testifier — I  would 
say  that  the  small  number  of  people  in  the  Arab  world  who  hold  the 
wealth  makes  it  somewhat  dili'erent  from  the  normal  kind  of  wealth 
that  has  spread  throughout  the  world  back  over  the  centuries. 

The  fact  that  the  people  of  vast  wealth  in  the  Arab  world  tend  to 
be  in  political  consonance  with  each  other,  tend  to  be  very  small  in 
number,  I  think,  differentiates  their  wealth  to  some  extent  from  the 
normal  kind  of  wealth  that  has  transferred  itself  around  the  world 
in  the  past. 

ARAB  MONEY  ENTERING  UNITED  STATES  THROUGH  FEW  INSTITUTIONS 

I  think,  third,  the  fact  that,  so  far  at  least,  the  Arab  funds  are  en- 
tering the  United  States  through  a  very,  very  small  and  select  number 
of  financial  institutions  also  makes  this  wealth  different. 

1  wouldn't  accuse  the  Arabs  of  selecting  these  banks  for  any  ulterior 
reason.  It  is  just  that  in  the  very  unusual,  unsettled  banking  situa- 
tion of  last  year,  investors  with  the  gigantic  sums  that  the  Arabs  had 
were  being  conservative  in  selecting  only  the  four  or  five  largest  banks. 

DANGEROUS    SITUATIONS 

I  don't  think  either  the  banks  or  the  Arabs  in  this  case  had  any  ulter- 
ior motives,  and  I  am  not  making  any  subtle  implications  that  they 
did,  in  selecting  them.  I  am  saying  as  a  result  of  all  this  money,  and 
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I  mean  tremendous  sums  of  money,  coming  through  just  a  few 
l)anks,  and  as  a  result  of  these  moneys  being  concentrated  in  hands 
that  are  in  rough  political  consonance  with  each  other,  you  have  a 
potentially  terribly  dangerous  situation. 

We  have  for  the  first  time  in  the  United  States  in  a  few  very  large 
banks,  a  huge  volume  of  politically  volatile  money,  money  that  is  not 
going  to  move  just  because  interest  rates  change  or  business  condi- 
tions change,  but  money  that  may  move  for  political  reasons. 

I  think  if  the  Arabs,  as  they  evidenced  themselves  to  be,  were  will- 
ing to  use  oil  as  a  weapon  to  gain  political  ends,  they  certainly  would 
be  willing  to  use  the  dollars  that  flow  from  the  oil  for  political  ends. 

I  think  most  reasonable  people  would  probably  agree  on  that.  So 
that  what  I  am  suggesting  to  you  is  that  banks  now  find  themselves 
with  billions  of  dollars  that  can  go  out  for  f>olitical  reasons  overnight. 

Fortunately,  these  banks  can  afford  such  an  eventuality.  In  the  sense 
that  it  will  not  break  them  if  these  funds  go  out,  and  I  am  sure  these 
l)anks  are  quite  as  aware  of  that  as  I  am,  but  these  banks  would  be 
discomfited  by  that.  Their  assets  form  around  the  deposits.  Assets, 
whether  they  are  investments  or  loans,  are  geared  to  a  deposit  base. 

That  is  the  nature  of  banking.  And  to  have  a  withdrawal  of  $2 
billion  from  a  New  York  banl^ — while  not  breaking  that  institution-- 
would  be  discomforting  at  best.  The  bank  would  have  to  maneuver  in 
the  marketplace,  for  one  thing,  without  upsetting  the  market  too  much, 
or  they  would  have  to  pay  too  much  to  replace  those  funds. 

FEDERAL    RESERVTl    POLITICAL    INSURANCE 

So  I  come  at  you  with  a  recommendation,  to  prevent  this  insidious 
power  from  manifesting  itself.  I  suggest  that  the  Federal  Keserve  be 
directed  by  the  Congress  to  replace  for  a  3-month  period  of  time  any 
deposits  withdrawn  over  political  considerations. 

Now  you  might  say  to  me  that  banks  at  the  present  time  can  borrow 
from  the  Federal  Reserve.  Why  direct  them  in  this  way?  And  I  say 
to  you  the  banks  have  the  privilege  of  borrowing  from  the  Federal 
Reserve,  but  not  the  right.  I  spent  14  years  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem before  I  became  a  commercial  banker.  I  have  been  more  than  10 
years  with  the  First  Pennsylvania,  6  of  those  years  as  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer,  and  I  assure  you  over  that  period  we  have  never  borrowed 
for  anything  like  a  30-day  period,  let  alone  a  90-day  period. 

Our  borrowings  have  all  been,  when  we  borrowed,  overnight,  and  a 
good,  well-run  bank  doesn't  borrow  for  much  more  than  2  or  3  days 
at  a  time  and  does  that  very,  very  seldom.  So  this  would  be  asking  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  do  something  new  for  a  bank. 

If  a  bank  borrows  for  longer  than  that,  it  is  tantamount  to  accepting 
from  the  Federal  Reserve  a  lot  of  advice  on  how  you  handle  your 
affairs.  So  I  am  saying  something  be  established  so  that  this  latent 
insidious  power  does  not  inhibit  commercial  banking  actions. 

I  am  asking  you  to  assure  those  banks  with  those  funds  that  if  the 
funds  are  withdrawn  for  political  reasons,  they  would  not  have  to 
maneuver  in  the  marketplace  to  replace  them,  but  can  borrow  from  the 
Federal  Reserve  with  nothing  bad  happening  to  them  as  a  result  of 
that  borrowing.  This  will  give  them  time  to  accommodate  themselves 
to  the  withdrawal  of  even  very  large  sums  of  money. 
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I  think  tlie  banks  themselves  will  not  want  this  power,  and  my  guess 
is  will  testify  against  it.  I  think  the  banks  will  say  they  don't  need  it. 
I  think  it  would  seem  insulting  to  those  banks  to  indicate  that  they 
would  be  inhibited. 

I  am  saying  that  subconsciously  they  will  be  to  some  extent  inhibited 
by  the  fear  of  losing  these  vast  deposits.  I  say  in  conclusion  that  if  I 
were  a  Jew  in  the  United  States  or  Israel,  I  would  want  those  banks 
to  have  that  unneeded,  if  it  is  unneeded,  insurance,  and  I  say  that  to 
you,  not  only  if  I  were  a  Jew,  but  as  a  concerned  citizen  in  this 
country. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention. 

[Mr.  Bunting's  prepared  statement  follows :] 

PREPABEa)  Statement  of  John  R.  Bunting 

First  Pennsylvania  Corporation  and  First  Pennsylvania  Bank  historically 
have  done  little  or  no  direct  business  in  Middle  Eastern  countries.  Involvements 
were  traditionally  limited  to  small  participations  in  credits  for  trade  in  that 
area.  We  are  not  the  primary,  or  "lead"  bank  in  credits  to  any  international  oil 
company,  although  we  do  have  continuing  major  banking  relationships  with  a 
number  of  such  companies. 

In  June  1972,  this  general  situation  changed  in  that  First  Pennsylvania  Corpo- 
ration became  the  largest  shareholder  in  an  amalgamation  of  several  banks  in 
Israel.  Indeed,  it  was  our  very  lack  of  primary  involvement  in  the  Arab  world  of 
oil  that  helped  us  make  our  deci.sion  to  enter  Israel.  We  reasoned  that  some 
large  New  York  banks,  deeply  enmeshed  in  Arab  oil,  had  not  entered  Israel  and 
probably  would  not  so  that  we  would  be  the  major  American  "establishment" 
bank  in  that  country. 

The  new  bank  that  we  formed  is  called  the  First  International  Bank  of  Israel. 
First  Pennsylvania,  with  a  41.6  percent  interest,  and  the  Government  of  Israel, 
with  an  interest  that  now  is  slightly  more  than  30  percent,  are  the  lead  share- 
holders. A  consortium  of  British  interests  until  recently  held  about  two-fifths 
of  the  shares  now  owned  by  the  Israeli  Government,  but  the  UK  consortium 
encountered  financial  difiiculties  outside  Israel  that  forced  sale  to  the  Govern- 
ment. A  group  of  Israel  manufacturing  interests  hold  a  little  more  than  10 
percent  of  the  shares,  and  the  remainder — about  18  percent — are  scattered  among 
a  number  of  minority  interests,  none  of  which  owns  as  much  a.s  4  percent. 

Our  investment  in  FIBI  now  amounts  to  $13.4  million,  of  which  $11.1  million 
is  paid-in  capital  and  $2.3  million  is  represented  by  retained  earnings. 

The  bank  has  been  quite  successful  and  has  expanded  profitably.  That  is  why 
we  invested  in  Israel  in  the  first  place.  It  seemed  a  logical  point  of  entry  into 
doing  business  in  a  major  and  profitable  way  in  the  Middle  East.  We  had  no 
foothold  elsewhere  in  the  region  and  would  have  faced  very  stiff  competition  if 
we  had  tried  to  gain  such  a  foothold.  The  Israeli  venture  offered  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  occupy  a  niche  in  the  region  that  other  banks  had  chosen  not  to  occupy. 
We  are  happy  with  our  Israeli  investment  and  have  paid  in  added  capital  on 
call,  as  prearranged  in  the  original  agreements  when  FIBI  was  organized,  pro 
rata  with  other  shareholders. 

First  Pennsylvania  has  experienced  no  boycotting  by  Arab  interests  on  ac- 
count of  any  connection  it  has  with  Israel  or  with  Jewish-owned  busine.s.ses  else- 
where— at  least,  none  of  which  we  are  aware.  The  fact  is  not  of  exceptional 
significance  because,  as  previously  stated,  we  are  not  and  traditionally  have  not 
been  a  large  factor  in  Middle  Eastern  dealings.  We  continue  to  participate  from 
time  to  time  in  Middle  Eastern  credits  and,  as  stated  earlier,  we  continue  to  enjoy 
major  banking  relationships  with  various  large  oil  companies. 

Nevertheless,  the  subject  of  this  Subcommittee's  inquiry  Ls  a  matter  of  great 
intrinsic  concern.  Let  me  say  as  clearly  and  forcefully  as  I  can  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  transfer  the  vast  wealth  that  the  quadrupled  oil  price  produces  for 
the  Arab  world  without  also  turning  over  to  them  tremendous  latent  power.  It 
is  our  responsibility  to  be  aware  of  this  potential  power,  to  attempt  to  guide  its 
use  toward  constructive  channels,  and  to  counteract  it  if  used  narrowly  and 
prejudicially. 

The  fact  is  that  even  "latent"  power  has  the  force  to  intimidate,  to  inhibit. 
Consider  again  our  reasons  for  entering  Israel :  one  was  that  large  banks  with 
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primary  oil  relationships  would  not  dare  to  do  the  same — and  this  was  before 
the  Arab  oil  embargo  and  the  quadrupled  price. 

Now  the  problem  is  more  obvious  and  more  portentous.  "Latent"  power  has 
grown  enormously  ;  the  oil  boycott  indicates  a  willingness  to  use  it ;  and  some 
have  shown  themselves  to  be  intimidated  by  it. 

Permit  me  now  to  explain  in  somewhat  more  detail  what  I  mean  by  "tre- 
mendous power"  insofar  as  banking  is  concerned.  Probably  most  of  the  Arab 
money  that  has  come  into  this  country  over  the  past  year  has  entered  by  way  of 
four  or  five  large  banks.  Let  me  hasten  to  say  that  these  four  or  five  banks  did 
not  have  to  do  anything  unusual  to  be  the  repository  of  these  funds.  This  past 
year  was  one  of  some  uncertainty  about  the  viability  of  the  banking  system,  and 
in  this  environment  only  those  banks  "too  large  for  the  Federal  Reserve  to  permit 
to  fail"  seemed  safe  enough  for  the  vast  sums  the  Arabs  transferred  here. 

It  was  natural  too  that  the  Arab  holders  of  wealth  would  move  from  Govern- 
ment securities  to  the  private  banking  system.  Bank  certificates  of  deposit  pay 
higher  interest  rates  than  Treasury  bills,  are  nearly  as  safe,  and  have  the  added 
dimension  of  establishing  credibility  with  powerful,  active  institutions. 

There  is  nothing  about  the  way  those  funds  were  attracted  to  those  banks,  nor 
about  the  way  that  those  banks  have  acted  since  receiving  the  money,  that  I 
know,  that  I  would  criticize.  It  is  the  insidious,  inhibiting  potential  power  of  this 
money  that  I  want  to  warn  about,  and  to  propose  a  solution. 

You  must  understand  that  even  to  the  largest  banks  the  vast  sums  of  money 
coming  from  the  Ai^ab  world  loom  important.  Of  course,  banks  are  accustomed 
to  dealing  with  large  sums  of  money,  but  they  are  not  accustomed  to  dealing  with 
big  money  that  is  politically  volatile — that  can  be  withdrawn  abruptly  not  be- 
cause of  financial  conditions,  interest  rates,  etc.,  but  because  the  individual  bank 
or  its  government's  action  toward  Israel  or  the  Jewish  community  displeased 
Arab  interests. 

Billions  of  dollars  could  leave  a  bank  overnight  exposing  that  bank  to  hasty 
and  expensive  maneuvers  in  the  marketplace  to  replace  those  deposits — they  have 
to  be  replaced  because  they  are  supporting  loans.  Such  withdrawals  will  not 
"break"  the  banks  we  are  talking  about,  but  they  will  cause  discomfort  and 
expense.  Banks  will  seek  not  to  be  discomforted,  so  that  subconsciously  their 
actions  will  be  inhibited  and  influenced. 

To  prevent  this  insidious  power  from  manifesting  itself,  I  suggest  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  be  directed  by  the  Congress  to  replace  for  a  three 
month  period  any  deposits  withdrawn  as  a  result  of  "political"  considerations. 
You  may  say  that  banks  can  borrow  from  the  Federal  Reserve  System  now,  why 
go  through  this  new  Congressional  order.  I  say  to  you  that  borrowing  from  the 
Fed  is  a  privilege,  not  a  right;  well-run  banks  very  seldom  borrow  and  when 
they  do,  just  for  a  day  or  so  at  a  time,  and  borrowing  for  an  extended  period 
brings  all  kinds  of  Federal  Reserve  intrusion  into  a  bank's  affairs.  I  am  asking 
that  banks  have  the  "right"  to  borrow  for  an  extended  period  when  funds  are 
withdrawn  for  "political"  considerations. 

It  is  most  likely  that  the  banks  who  are  receiving  Arab  funds  will  not  want  to 
"insurance."  They  will  resent  the  implication  that  they  would  be  influenced  un- 
towardly  by  Arab  money,  and  that  they  would  need  help  if  the  money  were 
withdrawn. 

I  say  to  you  that  if  I  were  a  Jew  in  this  country  or  in  Israel  I  would  want 
them  to  have  this  "unneeded  insurance." 

SIZE  OF  ARAB  DEPOSITS  IN  BANKS 

Mr.  Bingham.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Bunting,  for  a  very  in- 
teresting presentation.  Can  you  give  us  some  idea  of  what  the  size  of 
the  deposits  are  that  you  are  referring  to  in  the  four  or  five  banks  ? 

Mr.  Bunting.  Well,  here  I  would  not  want  you  to  think  that  I  have 
information  on  that  that  I  derived  from  anyplace  but  the  public  press 
and  from  casual  reports.  I  have  not  seen  the  books  of  those  banks  and 
you  could  put  me  before  another  committee  and  I  would  be  prosecuted 
if  I  had,  I  suppose.  Certainly  at  one  time  last  year  it  was  alleged  that 
four  or  five  banks  had  about  $12  billion. 
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I  don't  think  it  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  there  have  been 
or  are  New  York  banks  with  $2  billion  from  Arab  OPEC  nations. 

FIRST  PENNSYLVANIA   NOT  INTIMIDATED   BY  ARABS 

Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Bunting,  you  or  your  bank  recently  put  adver- 
tisements in,  I  don't  know  how  many,  papers  in  this  country 

Mr.  BuNTTNG.  Well,  the  papers  in  which  the  original  story  ap- 
peared— I  didn't  mean  to  interrupt  you — that  was  a  response  to  a  story 
that  was  in  the  Knight  newspapers  and  was  on  the  first  page  of  the 
Inquirer  in  Philadelphia  and  the  Miami  Herald  in  Miami,  so  that 
we  did  take  ads  in  those  two  paj^ers  to  respond  to  it  because  our  press 
releases  were  unheeded  by  those  papers. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Will  you  tell  us  for  the  record  what  was  involved  ? 

Mr.  Bunting.  Certainly.  The  story  was  that  we  were — I  called  it  a 
lamppost  interview  because  I  think  the  f)erson  who  wrote  the  story 
made  a  good  guess  that  because  of  all  the  pressures,  et  cetera,  First 
Pennsylvania  was  losing  interest  in  its  Israeli  investment  and,  indeed, 
was  trying  to  get  out  of  it. 

The  story  was  written  from  a  source  wdthin  First  Pennsylvania. 
That  is  why  I  call  it  a  lamppost.  I  think  he  figured  all  this  out  and 
interviewed  a  lamppost.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  he  may  have  found 
someone  to  agree  with  his  theory,  but  the  story  seemed  to  say  that  we 
were  intimidated  by  the  Arabs,  that  we  had  been  pressured  and  that 
we  were,  if  not  overtly,  quitely  withdrawing. 

The  story  was  untrue  to  begin  with.  Let's  start  there.  That  is  the  big- 
gest reason  we  responded  to  it.  But  second,  it  was  a  story  that 
potentially  damaging  for  our  banking  institution  to  appear  to  be  in- 
timidated in  that  way.  It  doesn't  set  with  the  kind  of  honest  image  we 
are  trying  to  project,  so  we  took  an  ad  and  indicated  our  pleasure  with 
the  investment  and  vowed  that  we  had  no  intention  of  leaving. 

We  didn't  say  it  defiantly,  but  since  the  investment  is  a  very  success- 
ful one,  we  have  every  reason  to  stay. 

OTHER    CONCERNS    AFFECTED   BY   BOYCOTT 

]Mr.  Bingham.  You  have  indicated  to  us  that  First  Pennsylvania 
has  not  itself  suffered  from  the  Arab  boycott.  Have  you  in  your  deal- 
ings with  business  people,  other  financial  institutions,  acquired  infor- 
mation about  concerns  that  have  been  affected  by  the  boycott  ? 

Mr.  Bunting,  I  would  say  this  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  will 
elaborate  on  it  a  little  because  I  want  to  be  as  clear  as  possible.  I  don't 
think  that  anyone  I  know,  has  indicated  to  me  directly  that  they  have 
suffered.  I  think,  however — and  I  don't  say  this  in  a  superior  way  mak- 
ing judgments  on  others  because  it  could  well  be  the  case  with  us,  too — 
I  think  any  number  of  bankers  to  whom  I  have  talked  have  by  the 
things  that  they  have  said  indicated  that  if  you  wanted  to  use  the 
toughest  word,  they  have  been  intimated  by  the  fact  that  with  all  this 
Arab  money,  it  wouldn't  be  terribly  wise  to  go  parading  around  in  the 
Jewish  world  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Bingham.  In  connection  with  the  Middle  Eastern  credits  that 
you  have  participated  in,  did  you  know  whether  those  shipments,  and 
I  presume  they  were  shipments,  had  to  be  accompanied  by  certificates 
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that  the  vendor  was  not  trading  with  any  Israeli  firm  or  with  Israel 
itself? 

Mr.  Bunting.  I  have  heard  things  like  that.  All  of  the  evidence  that 
I  could  give  you  firsthand  would  suggest,  however,  if  that  is  true,  they 
are  pretty  incompetent.  By  that  I  mean  they  liaven't  policed  it  well.  I 
don't  know  that  that  is  the  case.  People  have  alleged  that  to  me,  but  we 
liave  been  a  part  of  any  number  of  things  and  our  officers  have  traveled 
in  some  parts  of  the  Arab  world  as  First  Pennsylvania  officers  and  with 
no  apparent  inability  to  communicate  or  to  transact  business. 

We  have  not  traveled  in  certain  countries — I  don't  think  tliere  is  any 
sense  of  naming  them  here.  People  told  us  we  would  be  unwise  to  travel 
in  one  of  the  countries,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  Arab  world  we  have 
men  who  have  visited  businessmen  and  bankers  in  those  regions  and,  of 
course,  indicated  they  were  from  First  Pemisylvania. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Blester. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  special  pleasure  in 
welcoming  the  witness  to  our  subcomndttee  as  he  is  a  leader  in  the  com- 
munity adjacent  to  mine. 

Mr.  Bunting.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  I  believe  that  is  the  last  time  anybody  from  Bucks 
County  can  characterize  Philadelphia  as  '"adjacent"  to  it. 

Mr.  Bunting.  No.  That's  all  right.  I  live  in  Montgomery  County. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  When  you  said  $2  billion,  that  is  $2  billion  per  bank? 

Mr.  Bunting.  No.  What  I  meant  to  say,  I  am  rather  sure  of  the  fig- 
ure of  $12  billion  for  the  banks  in  total,  and  therefore  I  felt  safe  in  say- 
ing they  could  withdraw  $2  billion  from  an  individual  bank. 

UNITED    STATES    SUCCESSFUL    IN    RETRIEVING    OIL    PAYMENTS 

Mr.  BiESTER.  One  has  ambivalent  feelings  about  that.  Since  we  buy 
quite  a  small  amount  of  oil  from  Arab  States — most  of  the  OPEC 
countries  we  deal  with  are  Nigeria,  Venezuela,  Indonesia,  certainly  less 
than  $12  billion  flowed  out  from  the  United  States  to  Arab  states.  That 
means  in  the  war  for  capital  we  are  doing  pretty  well,  and  in  retriev- 
ing indirectly  through  the  Arabs,  from  Japan  and  Western  Europe 
back  into  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Bunting.  I  would  think  we  are  {a)  because  this  is  the  best  eco- 
nomic show  in  the  world,  and  {h)  it  is  good  and  bad  as  I  guess  we  are 
saying  to  each  other. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  In  the  consortia  that  you  have  in  other  Middle  Eastern 
countries,  have  any  of  the  lead  banks  been  banks  which  one  might  ex- 
pect to  have  a  bad  reception  in  Arab  States? 

Mr.  Bunting.  No,  but  there  aren't  many  banks  that  are  establish- 
ment banks  that  one  would  expect  to  have  a  bad  experience  in  the  Arab 
world. 

BAD    EXPERIENCES    IN    ARAB    WORLD 

Mr.  BiESTER.  Have  you  been  aware  of  any  banks  that  have  had  a  bad 
experience  in  the  Arab  world  ? 

Mr.  Bunting.  None  that  I  would  feel  comfortable  in  testifying — 
none  that  I  know  firsthand.  I  have  heard  stories,  which  I  might  tell 
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them  to  my  wife,  and  that  would  be  about  it.  None  that  I  would  want 
to  relate  here. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  Are  there  any  companies  that  you  are  aware  of  in  the 
course  of  your  private  consortium  that  has  had  a  bad  experience  ? 

Mr.  Bunting.  Well,  we  have  companies  that — yes,  we  have  com- 
panies that  we  know  do  not  feel  able  to  have  their  people  move  in  the 
Arab  world,  let  alone  do  business  there,  yes,  sir,  very  definitely. 

POLITICAL  in\t:stment 

Mr.  Biester.  In  terms  of — and  we  touched  on  this  earlier  in  terms  of 
the  problem  with  capital  flow,  as  a  banker,  what  in  your  experience, 
and  I  guess  I  am  asking  for  something  which  very  few  people  have  any 
experience  about,  but  where  is  the  crossover  point  at  which  an  investor 
ceases  to  be  a  capitalist  and  becomes  a  politician  ? 

Mr.  Bunting.  Now  that  is  very  difficult.  I  was  very  much  interested 
in  the  dialog  that  all  of  you  gentlemen  had  with  the  previous  person 
who  testified,  and  I  find  that  a  very  difficult  area  and  I  find  it  very 
uncomfortable. 

I  would  find  myself  very  uncomfortable  supporting  the  gist  of  the 
X^revious  testimony  because  I  think  it  quite  honestly  is  too  restrictive 
and  I  do  not  feel,  for  example,  that  5  percent  of  a  large  corporation  in 
foreign  lands  is  not  terribly  important  one  way  or  the  other,  or  for  that 
matter,  25  percent  of  a  large  corporation  in  foreign  lands. 

I  just  don't  feel  that  is  true,  and  I  don't  really  think  that  at  this 
time  in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  after  all  of  the  investments 
we  have  made  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East  in  the  postwar  period,  that 
it  would  be  very  becoming  for  us  to  set  up  these  kinds  of  percentages. 

Mr.  Biester.  That  is  an  enormous  problem  for  me.  That  is  what  I 
am  getting  at,  and  we  have  reaped  enormous  profit  out  of  it,  and  clos- 
ing the  door 

Mr.  Bunting.  And  I  am  not  suggesting  closing  the  door.  I  am  sug- 
gesting something  that  will,  I  hope,  preclude  the  insidious  power  that 
money  has,  and  I  think  I  would  rather  direct  my  efforts  in  that  vein. 

Mr.  Biester.  I  appreciate  it  very  much  and  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Perhaps  we  should  suspend,  if  you  will  forgive  us. 
We  have  a  quorum  call  and  we  will  suspend  for  a  few  minutes. 

[A  brief  recess  was  taken.] 

Mr.  Bingham.  The  subcommittee  will  be  in  order.  ]Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

would  federal  reserve  insurance  command  interest? 

I  was  intrigued  by  your  proposals  for  political  insurance  and  I  was 
going  to  ask  you  this  question,  and  Mr,  Gilman.  who  can't  come  back, 
also  was  interested.  Would  this  credit,  if  granted,  command  interest? 

Mr.  Bunting.  Well,  no.  What  I  am  asking  Congressman,  and  I 
think  I  understand  your  question,  what  I  am  asking  is  that  the  de- 
posits be  replaced  by  credit  from  the  Federal  Keserve  System.  The 
deposits  that  are  replaced  would  pay  the  same  interest  as  the  bank  was 
paying  to  whoever  withdrew  them  for  political  purposes,  if  you  see 
what  I  mean. 
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Let's  suppose  the  bank  was  paying  6.5  percent  on  that  certificate 
of  deposit.  I  would  think  Avhen  the  Federal  Reserve  made  the  loan  or 
supplied  the  deposit  to  replace  the  deposit,  it  would  cost  the  bank 
the  same  interest  rate. 

Mr.  Whalex.  I  wonder  if  perhaps  a  better  institution  to  provide  the 
loan  service  might  not  be  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 
That  is  their  business,  in  a  way,  and  they  have  more  funds  available 
for  tliat  kind  of  investment  than  does  the  Federal  Eeserve. 

Mr.  BuNTiXG.  That  could  well  be. 

EFFECT  OF  INVESTMENT  ON   STOCK   MARKET 

Mr.  Whalen.  I  want  to  call  upon  your  background  in  financial 
affairs.  You  have  mentioned  a  $24  billion  outflow  of  funds  from  the 
T'nited  States  last  year  to  the  OPEC  nations.  Our  previous  witness 
has  expressed  concern,  and  I  think  you  shared  it  that  in  time  perhaps 
a  good  part  of  that  might  find  its  way  into  security  investments.  The 
money  in  the  first  place  that  went  out  represented  operating  ex- 
]:>enses.  However,  in  coming  back,  it  would  be  used  for  capital  invest- 
ment purposes  if  it,  indeed,  went  into  the  securities  market. 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  whatever  is  invested  would  not  be  used  to  expand 
our  plant  capacity  in  the  United  States,  but  would  be  used  to  purchase 
existing  corporate  securities.  Do  you  have  any  idea  as  to  what  the 
effect  on  impact  that  would  have  on  the  stock  market  over  a  year's 
period  ? 

Mr.  Bunting.  "Well,  let  me  say  that  he  skipped  over  the  point  where 
I  am, 

Mr.  Whalen.  May  I  interrupt  ?  Let  me  clarify  my  question. 

I  didn't  mean  in  terms  of  security  risks  and  so  on,  but  the  thrust  of 
m_v  question  was  how  much  of  an  increase  will  this  generate  in  stock 
prices  ? 

Mr.  Bunting.  Well,  potentially  it  could  generate  an  enormous  in- 
crease because  I  wouldn't  limit  the  funds  flowing  back  here  to  the 
difference  between  1  and  24,  Actually  the  difference,  as  I  recall,  in 
terms  of  the  industrialized  world  was  something  like  $24  billion  and 
$100  billion,  so  you  are  talking  really  about  $75  billion  in  new  moneys 
that  they  have,  all  of  which  could  easily  be  turned  into  dollars  and 
come  back  here,  so  that  the  potential  for  mischief,  if  you  will,  in  the 
stock  market  is  enormous. 

And  I  have  tried  to  carefully  limit  myself  to  what  I  knew  about, 
rather  firsthand  in  my  testimony  here,  but  there  are — and  this  is  not 
something  about  which  I  know  firsthand,  but  there  are  those  who  think 
that  Arab  money  at  the  present  time  is  in  large  measure  responsible  for 
the  buoyancy  in  the  market  in  the  face  of  certainly  discouraging 
business. 

IVfr.  Whalen.  Well,  that  certainly  would,  I  think,  call  for  some  kind 
of  disclosure  requirements.  In  answer  to  my  query  you  have  perhaps 
raised  another  question. 

If  severely  restrictive  investment  legislation  is  adopted  by  Congress, 
we  cannot  assume  that  all  of  the  $24  billion  will  come  back  to  the 
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ITnited  States.  In  fact,  all  or  part  of  those  dollars  could  be  invested 
in  Europe  or  elsewhere. 
Mr.  Bunting.  Absolutely. 

SENATE  LEGISLATION  ON  BOYCOTT 

Mr.  Whalen.  I  think  you  have  already  answered  this,  but  let  me 
just  restate  it  for  the  record.  You  know  Senator  Williams'  subcommit- 
tee is  considerino;  legislation  on  foreign  investment  and  he  is,  as  I 
understand  it,  proposing  an  additional  provision  which  would  require 
that  the  President  be  authorized  to  deny  investment  opportunities  to 
those  who  have  discriminated  against  U.S.  companies,  which  have  dealt 
with  other  nations  that  are  allies  of  ours. 

How  do  you  view  that  ? 

Mr.  Bunting.  I  view  it  as  almost  impossible  for  me  to  reconcile  my 
views  with  specific  legislation  in  that  regard.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
read  it  and  give  you  an  opinion.  I  can't  conceive  of  it,  however, 
personally. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Thank  you. 

foreign    INVESTMENT    IN    19  74 

Mr.  Bunting,  I  would  like  to  read  a  couple  of  sentences  from  a  state- 
ment made  by  Gerald  Parsky,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
on  January  13,  and  I  will  ask  you  to  comment. 

Of  the  estimated  .$11  billion  that  was  directly  invested  in  the  United  States 
last  year,  about  one-half  was  placed  in  marketable  government  and  agency  secu- 
rities. We  estimate  less  than  a  billion  was  placed  in  U.S.  real  estate  and  private 
securities.  The  rest  is  in  bank  deposits  on  short-term  money  market  instruments. 

That  would  seem  to  be  at  quite  a  variance  of  your  estimates. 

Mr.  Bunting.  Well,  I  think  that  the  figure  of  $12  billion  is  not  far 
from  11.  I  think  that  the  Treasury  securities  alluded  to  there,  I  don't 
tliink  that  is  a  fixed  figure,  Mr.  Chairman.  What  I  mean  by  that  is  I 
think  there  was  a  time  during  the  year  when  if  you  took  a  snapshot 
of  the  Arab  investments,  that  you  would  have  found  $5  billion  in  each 
of  government  securities  and  in  bank  CD's,  and  the  $1  billion  or  what- 
ever it  was  in  real  estate  and  other  investments. 

I  think  that  would  have  represented  a  snapshot  at  one  time  last  year. 
I  think  there  were  times  last  year  when  Arab  investments  moved  out 
of  Treasury  securities  because  they  came  due.  I  mean  they  were  buying 
billions  and  things  which  are  30,  60  days,  et  cetera,  and  you  at  different 
times  last  year  had  a  heavier  representation  in  CD's,  certificates  of 
deposit.  In  other  words,  I  think  it  depends  when  you  took  the  snapshot 
of  their  investment  portfolio. 

I  told  you  I  had  no  inside  mformation  on  that.  But  that  is  my  im- 
pression of  the  situation. 

federal   reserve    insurance   may    not   relieve   ARAB   PRESSURE 

Mr.  Bingham.  One  final  question.  I  was  most  interested  by  your 
recommendation  and  I  would  be  inclined  to  be  sympathetic  with  it. 
I  wonder,  however,  if,  even  if  that  were  done,  these  banks  that  do  so 
much  business  with  the  Arab  world  wouldn't  still  be  under  very 
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intense,  possibly  subtle  pressure,  not  to  do  anything  that  would  dis- 
please the  Arab  States. 

JNIr.  Bunting.  I  think  I  would  feel  better  about  criticizing  them  if 
I  noticed  them  being  inhibited  by  that  subtle  pressure.  At  the  present 
time  I  would  feel  more  of  a  sympathy  with  them  because  at  the  present 
time,  in  a  sense,  they  are  doing  our  society  a  lot  of  good  by  being  the 
institutions  through  which  these  funds  are  recycled  and  that  is  a  serv- 
ice to  the  well-being,  I  think,  of  our  society  at  this  time. 

And,  therefore,  I  find  it.  very  difficult  to  be  critical  of  them  if  they 
are  inhibited  in  the  way  they  act  when  they  are  performing  this 
ser\dce  for  us.  I  think,  however,  if  they  were  insured,  that  the  with- 
drawal of  these  funds  would  be  softened,  would  be  ameliorated  by 
actions  of  either  the  FDIC  or  the  Federal  Reserve  in  replacing  them 
for  a  given  period  of  time  and  permitting  them  to  adjust  to  the 
replacement. 

I  would  feel  somewhat  freer  to  be  critical  if  they  are  inhibited.  It 
wouldn't  solve  it  entirely  and  I  recognize  the  point  you  are  making. 
I  am  not  trying  to  discredit  the  point  entirely.  I  think  there  would  still 
be  subtle  pressure. 

Mr.  Bingham.  You  made  the  point  that  your  investment  in  Israel 
had  been  partly  because  these  banks  were  not  about  to  go  into  Israel 
and  that  was,  in  effect,  responding  to  a  kind  of  inherent  pressure. 

Mr.  Bunting.  Right. 

Mr.  Bingham.  I  take  it  you  weren't  critical  of  them  for  that  decision. 

Mr.  Bunting.  I  think  you  may  take  it  that  I  understood  that 
decision. 

]\Ir.  Bingham.  Well,  we  want  to  thank  you  again,  ]Mr.  Bunting,  for 
coming  down  and  giving  us  the  benefit  of  your  views. 

Mr.  Bunting.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Bingham.  The  subcommittee  will  stand  in  recess  until  2  o'clock 
tomorrow  afternoon. 

[Whereupon,  at  3:45  p.m.  the  subcommittee  recessed,  to  reconvene 
at  3  p.m.  of  the  following  day,  Thursday,  March  13,  1975.] 
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THURSDAY,  MARCH  13,  1975 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  International  Relations, 
Subcommittee  on  International  Trade  and  Commerce, 

Washington^  B.C. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  2  p.m.,  in  room  2255,  Rayburn  House 
Office  Building,  Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham  (chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Mr.  Bingham.  The  Subcommittee  on  International  Trade  and  Com- 
merce will  come  to  order. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  witnesses  today  from  the  State  Department, 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
the  Department  of  Justice.  It  is  my  intention  to  ask  the  witnesses  to 
make  their  presentations,  and  we  will  defer  questioning  until  they  have 
finished.  We  will  start  with  the  State  Department  and  Mr.  Sober. 

STATEMENT  OF  SIDNEY  SOBER,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
EOR  NEAR  EASTERN  AND  SOUTH  ASIAN  AFFAIRS,  DEPARTMENT 
OF  STATE 

Mr.  Sober  is  the  senior  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Near  Eastern 
and  South  Asian  Affairs.  He  has  held  this  position  since  early  1974.  Immediately 
prior  to  his  present  assignment,  he  was  Minister-Counselor  at  our  Embassy  in 
Pakistan  for  several  years,  acting  for  a  protracted  period  as  Charge  d'Affaires 
a.i.  His  previous  service  includes  several  years  in  the  Department  of  State  as 
Director  of  Regional  Affairs  for  the  Eastern  and  South  Asian  area,  as  well 
as  tours  of  duty  in  various  capacities  at  posts  in  India,  Turkey,  Iceland,  Czecho- 
slovakia and  Madagascar.  Mr.  Sober  is  a  Foreign  Service  Officer  of  Class  1. 

Prior  to  joining  the  State  Department  in  1947,  Mr.  Sober  served  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  during  World  War  II,  seeing  duty  as  an  officer  aboard  a  destroyer  in  the 
Pacific  theatre.  Born  and  brought  up  in  New  York  City,  he  has  degrees  from  the 
City  College  of  New  York  and  The  George  Washington  University.  He  has  spent 
separate  academic  years,  in  addition,  in  Paris,  at  Northwestern  University,  and 
the  U.S.  Army  War  College. 

Mr.  Sober.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  the  subcommittee  will  under- 
stand that  while  we  are  in  the  middle  of  delicate  negotiations  in  the 
Middle  East,  this  is  a  particularly  difficult  time  to  be  discussing  the 
subject  before  us  today. 

I  nevertheless  wish  to  be  responsive  to  the  subcommittee's  interest 
in  discussing  the  policy  of  the  Department  of  State  toward  the  Arab 
boycott  of  Israel  and  actions  by  the  Department  in  connection  with 
the  boycott. 

Let  me  begin  by  putting  the  boycott  in  its  Middle  East  context. 
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BACKGROUND  OF  ARiVB  BOYCOTT 


The  Arab  boycott  of  Israel  is  one  manifestation  of  the  basic  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict  and  thus  arises  from  deep-seated  political  and  emo- 
tional factors.  The  initial  boycott  organization,  which  was  set  up  as  a 
committee  of  the  Arab  League  Council  at  the  beginning  of  1946,  ap- 
plied a  primary  boycott  to  prevent  the  entry  of  certain  products  into 
Arab  countries  from  what  is  now  the  State  of  Israel. 

The  secondary  boycott,  designed  to  inhibit  third  parties  from  as- 
sisting Israel's  development,  was  introduced  in  1951,  and  it  is  this 
secondary  boycott  that  atfects  American  economic  relations  with  a 
number  of  Middle  East  countries. 

The  scope  of  the  boycott  has  been  broadened  through  the  years,  and 
it  applies  at  a  variety  of  activities  which  are  seen  b}^  the  Arab  coun- 
tries as  constituting  a  special  economic  relationship  with  Israel. 

An  extension  of  the  boycott  has  involved  the  blacklisting  of  foreign 
actors,  artists,  and  other  entertainment  figures — and  their  films  or  re- 
cordings— judged  to  have  aided  Israel,  such  as  through  fimdraising. 

It  is  our  understanding  that,  generally  speaking,  the  act  of  trading 
with  Israel,  as  such,  does  not  violate  any  of  the  regulations  of  the 
boycott  organization  and  does  not  of  itself  bring  the  boycott  into 
effect. 

However,  the  Arab  countries  themselves  reserve  the  power  to  inter- 
pret the  boycott  regulations  and  decisions,  and  our  experience  suggests 
that  they  are  not  uniformly  applied.  There  are  a  number  of  firms 
which  do  business  in  Israel  and  Arab  countries. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  how  much  the  boycott  up  to  now  has 
actually  harmed  Israel,  whose  economy  has  been  growing  at  the  rate 
of  about  10  percent  annually.  We  recognize,  however,  that  the  i-apidly 
increasing  economic  strength  of  certain  Arab  countries  has  enhanced 
the  Arab  boycott  as  a  potentially  effective  weapon  against  Israel. 

There  is  a  likelihood  that  the  growing  attractiveness  of  commerce 
with  Arab  countries  will  place  greater  pressure  on  some  foreign  firms 
not  to  deal  with  Israel  because  of  the  boycott. 

U.S.  POSITION  ON  ARAB  BOYCOTT 

Now  I  want  to  come  to  the  position  of  the  United  States  with  regard 
to  the  boycott.  As  stated  on  numerous  occasions  our  position  is  clear 
and  it  can  be  summarized  as  follows :  The  United  States  opposes  the 
boycott.  We  do  not  support  or  condone  it  in  any  way. 

The  Department  has  emphasized  our  opposition  to  the  boycott  to 
the  Arab  governments  on  many  occasions  as  it  adversely  affects.  U.S. 
firms,  vessels,  and  individuals.  Where  the  commercial  interests  of 
American  firms  or  individuals  have  been  injured  or  threatened  with 
injury,  we  have  made  representations  to  appropriate  Arab  officials. 

Consistent  with  our  policy  of  opposition  to  the  boycott,  as  reflected 
in  the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969,  the  Department  of  State 
has  refused  hundreds  of  requests  from  U.S.  companies  for  authenti- 
cation of  documents  relating  to  the  boycotting,  as  being  contrary  to 
public  policy. 

A  number  of  American  firms  with  boycott  problems  have  consulted 
with  Department  officials.  These  firms  have  been  (a)  reminded  of  their 


reporting  responsibilities  under  the  Export  Administration  Act,  and 
(h)  encouraged  and  requested  to  refuse  to  take  any  action  in  support 
of  restrictive  trade  practices  or  boycotts. 

A  fundamental  factor  which  has  to  be  faced  is  that  Arab  govern- 
ments regard  the  boycott  as  an  important  element  in  their  position 
toward  Israel,  and  one  of  the  basic  issues  of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict 
to  be  dealt  with  as  progress  is  made  toward  resolving  that  conflict. 

Indeed,  this  is  one  of  the  issues  which  we  have  very  much  in  mind 
as  we  continue  our  diplomatic  efforts  to  help  the  parties  achieve  a  just 
and  lasting  peace. 

The  problem  has  been  how  to  change  effectively  the  underlying 
conditions  which  led  to  imposition  of  the  boycott.  We  believe  that  we 
can  best  serve  this  objective  not  through  confrontation,  but  by  con- 
tinuing to  promote  with  the  parties  directly  concerned  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  basic  Middle  East  issues. 

We  believe  that  our  present  diplomatic  approach  is  the  most  effec- 
tive way  to  proceed. 

POSSIBILITY  FOR   RELIGIOUS   DISCRIMINATION 

Though  the  boycott  emerged  from  the  political  problems  of  the 
Arab- Israeli  conflict,  we  are  also  concerned  by  reports  that  it  could  be 
used  for  discrimination  on  outright  religious  grounds. 

On  this  subject,  President  Ford  has  recently  said : 

There  have  been  reports  in  recent  weeks  of  attempts  in  the  international  bank- 
ins  community  to  discriminate  against  certain  institutions  or  individuals  on 
religious  or  ethnic  grounds. 

There  should  be  no  doubt  about  the  position  of  this  administration  and  the 
United  States.  Such  discrimination  is  totally  contrary  to  the  American  tradition 
and  repugnant  to  American  principles.  It  has  no  place  in  the  free  practice  of 
commerce  as  it  has  flourished  in  this  country. 

Foreign  businessmen  and  investors  are  most  welcome  in  the  United  States 
when  they  are  willing  to  conform  to  the  principles  of  our  society.  However,  any 
allegations  of  discrimination  will  be  fully  investigated  and  appropriate  action 
taken  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  completed  the  quote  from  the  President. 

SUMMARY 

In  summing  up,  I  want  to  reemphasize :  that  we  oppose  the  boycott 
and  will  continue  to  make  our  opposition  to  it  known,  and  that  we  will 
continue  to  oppose  any  efforts  to  discriminate  against  American  firms 
or  individuals  on  the  basis  of  religion  or  ethnic  background. 

At  the  same  time,  we  will  continue  to  do  our  utmost  to  help  the 
countries  in  the  Middle  East  to  find  a  basis  for  resolving  the  Arab- 
Israeli  dispute  and  to  arrive  at  a  just  and  durable  peace. 

It  is  our  conviction  that  in  the  attainment  of  peace  lies  the  funda- 
mental basis  for  the  resolution  of  the  boycott  issue,  among  others, 
which  we  are  discussing  today. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Sober. 

Our  next  speaker  is  Hon.  Gerald  L.  Parsky,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  Trade,  Energy,  and  Financial  Resources  Policy 
Coordination. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  GERALD  L.  PARSKY,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
FOR  TRADE,  ENERGY,  AND  FINANCIAL  RESOURCES  POLICY  CO- 
ORDINATION, DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

Gerald  L.  Parsky  was  confirmed  June  17,  1974,  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  with  responsibilities  for  Trade,  Energy,  and  Financial  Resources  Policy 
Coordination.  In  this  capacity,  he  serves  as  Executive  Secretary  of  the  East- 
West  Foreign  Trade  Board,  the  Joint  U.S.-Saudi  Arabian  Commission  on  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation,  and  is  coordinator  of  economic  and  financial  relations  with 
Middle  Eastern  countries,  including  Saudi  Arabia,  Egypt,  Kuwait,  Iran  and 
Israel.  Mr.  Parsky  also  represents  the  United  States  at  the  International  Enei'gy 
Agency. 

This  year  Mr.  Parsky  was  named  as  one  of  America's  Ten  Outstanding  Young 
Men  by  the  U.S.  Jaycees.  He  had  been  Executive  Assistant  to  William  E.  Simon 
when  Mr.  Simon  served  as  Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  1973,  and  sub- 
sequently, served  as  Mr.  Simon's  Executive  Assistant  in  the  Federal  Energy 
Ofiice. 

Mr.  Parsky  came  to  the  Treasury  Department  in  1971  as  Si)ecial  Assistant  to 
Edwin  S.  Cohen,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Tax  Policy  and  later  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  Prior  to  coming  to  AVashington,  he  was  an  Associate  in  the 
New  York  law  firm  of  Mudge,  Rose,  Guthrie  and  Alexander,  specializing  in  cor- 
porate and  securities  law.  He  also  served  as  an  English  Master  at  Suffield 
Academy,  Suffield,  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Parsky  was  born  October  18,  1942  in  West  Hartford,  Connecticut.  He  re- 
ceived his  A.B.  degree  (cum  laude)  from  Princeton  University  in  1964,  and  his 
J.D.  degree,  with  honors,  from  the  University  of  Virginia  Law  School  in  1968. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Susan  Haas  (Pembroke  College,  B.A.  1967;  Bank 
Street  College,  M.A.  1971).  They  have  two  children  and  reside  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

Mr.  Parsky.  I  am  pleased  to  be  here  this  afternoon  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Treasury  Department  to  speak  on  matters  concerning 
the  Arab  economic  boycott  of  Israel. 

U.S.    POLICY    OF   TRADE    AND   ECONOMIC    COOPERATION 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  encourage  trade  and  eco- 
nomic cooperation  with  all  countries  with  which  we  have  diplomatic 
relations.  Pursuant  to  that  policy,  and  in  a  belief  that  closer  economic 
ties  with  nations  in  the  Middle  East  could  further  political  as  well 
as  economic  stability,  the  U.S.  Government  has  undertaken  to  estab- 
lish closer  economic  cooperation  with  countries  in  the  Middle  East. 

These  eilorts  have  been  informal,  as  in  the  case  of  Kuwait  and  the 
Emirates,  and  formal,  through  bilateral  economic  commissions  with 
Egypt,  Israel,  Iran,  and  Saudi  Arabia,  amoung  others. 

At  the  heart  of  our  approach  to  these  economic  relationships  is  the 
belief  that  peace  and  economic  progress  are  interrelated.  Without 
peace,  economic  progress  will  be  short-lived.  However,  through  eco- 
nomic progress,  we  can  assist  our  efforts  to  achieve  peace. 

I  have  participated  actively  in  all  of  these  relationships  and,  in 
particular,  in  our  joint  Commissions,  which  I  found  to  be  a  sound 
vehicle  for  dealing  with  the  wide  range  of  economic  issues  confronting 
us.  Each  Commission  has  had  to  face  its  own  set  of  problems  because 
the  countries  vary  considerably  in  their  policies. 

For  instance,  the  United  States-Saudi  Arabian  Joint  Commission 
on  Economic  Cooperation,  established  by  Secretary  Kissinger  and  the 
Second  Deputy  Prime  Minister  of  Saudi  Arabia,  is  headed  on  the 
U.S.  side  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Its  stated  purposes  are 
to  promote  programs  of  industrialization,  trade,  manpower  training, 
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agriculture,  and  science  and  technology.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  also  U.S.  Chairman  of  the  United  States-Israel  Joint  Com- 
mittee for  Trade  and  Investment  which  has  been  dealing  with  ways 
to  enhance  collaboration  in  the  areas  of  investment,  trade,  raw 
materials  supply,  and  scientific  cooperation  between  our  countries. 

Recently,  questions  have  arisen  as  to  whether  it  is  appropriate  for 
the  U.S.  Government  to  pursue  these  policies  in  light  of  the  Arab 
boycott.  In  answering  these  questions,  I  think  it  is  important  to  begin 
with  the  clearest  possible  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  Arab 
l^ractices. 

DISTIXCTIOX  BETWEEN"  ECONOMIC  BOYCOTT  AND  RELIGIOUS  DISCRIMINATON 

In  particular,  I  would  like  to  distinguish  between  the  Arab  eco- 
nomic boycott  of  Israel,  on  the  one  hand,  and  discriminatory  activities 
based  on  religious  or  ethnic  grounds  on  the  other. 

The  Arab  boycott  of  Israel  has  been  in  operation  since  the  late 
1940's.  It  is  both  a  primary  boycott  in  that  Arab  countries  do  not  do 
business  with  Israel,  and  a  secondary  boycott  in  that  it  operates  to 
prevent  certain  businesses  from  doing  business  in  Arab  countries  or 
entering  into  joint  business  undertakings  with  Arab  firms,  if  they 
have  especially  close  economic  ties  with  Israel,  or  if  they  contribute 
to  the  Israeli  defense  capability. 

Although  the  existence  of  the  boycott  machinery  may  have  in  the 
past  resulted  in  some  instances  of  religious  discrimination,  the  best  in- 
formation available  to  us  indicates  that  the  boycott  has  been  based 
primarily  on  these  economic  factors.  To  our  knowledge,  questionnaires 
distributed  by  the  boycott  office  focus  on  the  economic  relations  of 
businesses  to  Israel.  They  generally  do  not  request  religious  or  racial 
information. 

I  personally  believe  that  any  country  has  the  right  to  determine 
with  whom  they  will  do  business.  I  also  believe,  however,  that  there 
is  no  place  in  our  society  for  discrimination  used  on  religious  or  ethnic 
grounds,  and  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  impose  such  discrimination 
on  us.  The  U.S.  Government  has  consistently  opposed  the  boycott,  and 
we  shall  continue  to  oppose  it.  The  Department  of  State  has  repeatedly 
made  known  our  disapproval  of  the  boycott  through  diplomatic  chan- 
nels and  has  on  numerous  occasions  ofiered  assistance  to  affected  U.S. 
firms. 

Treasury  Department  officials  have  made  clear  to  Arab  representa- 
tives to  joint  commissions  that  we  oppose  the  boycott  and  consider  it 
is  injurious  to  our  bilateral  relations  and  to  their  development  efforts. 

Furthermore,  we  believe  we  are,  in  a  real  sense,  working  to  end  the 
boycott  of  U.S.  firms  by  promoting  closer  economic  ties  with  all  the 
nations  in  the  Middle  East.  These  ties  serve  to  demonstrate  the  poten- 
tial contribution  of  U.S.  firms  to  their  economies. 

ECONOMIC   COST  TO  ARAB   COUNTRIES  INVOLVED  IN  BOYCOTT 

There  is  an  economic  cost  to  the  Arab  countries  involved  in  boy- 
cotting U.S.  firms — the  opportunity  cost  of  foregoing  U.S.  technology, 
managerial  talent,  and  capital — and  this  cost  will  become  clearer  as 
economic  cooperation  increases.  We  believe  this  is  an  especially  im- 
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portant  consideration  with  regard  to  the  non-oil-producing  countries 
in  the  ]Middle  East  which  are  more  readily  inclined  to  the  removal  of 
implements  to  their  own  economic  growth.  Thus,  we  have  seen  cases 
where  companies  have  been  permitted  to  do  business  in  these  countries, 
although  they  continue  their  relationship  with  Israel. 

More  importantly,  we  are  attempting  to  create  an  economic  and  polit- 
ical climate  in  which  a  lasting  peace  settlement  in  the  Middle  East 
is  possible.  The  boycott  arose  as  part  of  the  continuing  conflict  between 
the  Arab  countries  and  Israel,  and  it  will  most  effectively  be  dealt 
with  in  that  context.  A  peace  settlement  is  the  best  way  to  bring  a 
definitive  end  to  the  Arab  boycott. 

boycott's  effect  is  greater  because  of  oil 

We  must,  however,  recognize  that  the  increased  economic  power  of 
Arab  oil-exporting  countries  has  substantially  enhanced  the  potential 
effect  of  the  boycott.  Being  boycotted  by  the  Arab  League  is  a  much 
more  serious  situation  for  most  American  firms  in  1975  than  it  was 
1955.  In  recognition  of  this,  I  think  it  is  altogether  appropriate  that 
we  reexamine  our  legal  and  other  means  to  effectively  counter  the  ef- 
fects of  the  boycott.  As  you  are  aware,  President  Ford  has  ordered  an 
interdepartmental  study  which  is  presently  being  conducted  to  deter- 
mine what  U.S.  laws  may  be  brought  to  bear  on  this  problem,  and  also 
what  additional  steps,  if  any,  should  be  taken  by  the  Government  in 
response. 

U.S.    COMMITMENT   TO    FREE-AND-OPEN   MARKET 

I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  the  answer  to  the  boycott  issue  lies 
in  increased  confrontation,  nor  is  it  properly  addressed  by  altering  our 
traditional  policies  of  a  free-and-open  market  for  trade  and  invest- 
ment. The  Congress,  as  well  as  the  Executive  Branch,  is  reviewing 
U.S.  policy  in  that  area.  As  we  do  so.  I  would  urge  that  we  keep  in 
mind  that  foreign  investment  and  the  policies  we  adopt  with  respect 
to  such  investment,  has  a  significant  impact  on  other  matters.  It  will 
have  an  overall  effect  on  the  domestic  econom3\  It  will  have  an  impact 
on  capital  formation  in  the  United  States,  and  on  our  ability  to  satisfy 
the  capital  requirements  of  our  businesses.  It  will  have  consequences 
with  respect  to  our  foreign  policy. 

We  have  had  a  longstanding  commitment  to  achieve  an  environ- 
ment for  international  investment  in  which  capital  flows  are  respon- 
sive to  market  forces,  unencumbered  by  governmental  influence,  and 
we  have  urged  other  countries  to  help  create  such  an  environment.  We 
feel  strongly  that  this  policy  helps  maximize  long-term  economic 
growth  and  productivity,  and  we  should  be  very  cautious  before 
altering  it.  Our  recent  economic  efforts  have  resulted  in  several  Arab 
governments  agreeing  to  consult  with  us  prior  to  undertaking  signifi- 
cant investments  in  order  to  assure  that  such  investments  are  consistent 
with  our  national  policies  and  objectives. 

This,  to  me,  is  a  positive  development  and  we  are  hopeful  that  all 
foreign  investors  will  follow  such  a  policy. 

In  conclusion,  recognizing  the  interdependence  of  the  world's 
economies,  we  believe  that  an  atmosphere  of  respect  and  understand- 
ing, friendship  and  cooperation  can  help  to  temper  the  extremity  of 
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political  disputes,  can  solidify  political  understanding  and  can  help 
resolve  the  critical  economic  problems  facing  us. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  BixGHAM.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Parsky. 

Our  next  witness  is  Charles  W.  Hostler,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  International  Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  W.  HOSTLER,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRE- 
TARY FOR  INTERNATIONAL  COMMERCE,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
COMMERCE 

Until  joining  the  Department  of  Commerce  Dr.  Hostler  was  the  founder  and 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Irvine  National  Bank  and  President  of  Hostler 
Investment  Company  of  Newport  Beach,  California,  and  for  6  years  was  asso- 
ciated with  McDonnell  Douglas  Corporation  as  Director  of  International  Opera- 
tions based  consecutively  in  Paris,  Beirut  and  California.  Prior  to  his  retirement 
from  the  Air  Force  as  Colonel  in  1963,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Policy  Planning 
Staff  for  International  Security  Affairs  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
He  was  U.S.  Air  Attache  accredited  to  Lebanon,  Jordan  and  Cyprus. 

Dr.  Hostler  was  born  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  December  12,  1919.  He  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Caliiornia  at  Los  Angeles  with  a  B.A.  in  1942 ;  received 
an  M.A.  from  the  American  University  of  Beirut  in  1955  and  graduated  from 
Georgetown  University  with  an  M.A.  in  1950  and  Ph.  D.  in  19.56. 

Dr.  Hostler  is  a  member  of  the  American  Political  Science  Association  and 
is  listed  in  Who's  Who  in  the  West  and  Who's  Who  in  Science.  He  is  the  author 
of  several  books  including  Turkism  and  the  Soviets  and  The  Challenge  of  Science 
Education. 

Mr.  Hostler.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  present  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce's views  concerning  the  issue  of  discrimination  on  religious  or 
ethnic  grounds  and  the  Arab  economic  boycott  of  Israel. 

I  have  a  complete  statement  to  submit  for  the  record.  However,  with 
your  permission,  I  would  like  to  condense  my  remarks,  and  present 
some  of  the  more  salient  features  contained  in  my  statement. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  subscribes  totally  to  President  Ford's 
statement  of  February  26  on  this  subject.  We  view  the  problem  as 
involving  two  separate  issues.  On  the  one  hand,  we  are  faced  with 
allegations  of  Arab  pressures  on  certain  U.S.  institutions  to  undertake 
actions  which  discriminate  against  American  citizens,  or  firms  on  the 
basis  of  race  or  religion. 

Second,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  longstanding  system  of 
economic  sanctions  applied  by  Arab-League  countries  against  certain 
types  of  business  relationshi])s  undertaken  by  U.S.  firms  with  Israel. 
As  differant  issues,  they  need  diiferent  remedies  and  approaches. 

COMMERCE  DEPARTMENT  OPPOSES  DISCRIMIXATIOX  AGAINST  U.S.  CITIZENS 

As  to  discrimination,  there  is  no  question  that  the  Department  of 
Commerce  finds  unacceptable  any  pressures  on  U.S.  private  institu- 
tions to  discriminate  against  I".S.  citizens  or  firms  in  their  investment 
or  employment  policies. 

As  Secretary  Dent  wrote  to  Senators  Javits  and  Williams,  on 
March  7 :  ' 

I  fully  share  your  indignation  at  attempts  by  any  groups,  foreign  or  domestic, 
to  discriminate  against  American  institutions  on  religious  or  ethnic  grounds. 
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As  you  know,  the  President  has  directed  several  departments,  in- 
chiding  the  Department  of  Commerce,  to  investigate  allegations  of 
ethnic  discrimination  in  activities  carried  out  pursuant  to  laws  and 
programs  under  their  jurisdiction.  It  would  be  inappropriate  for  me 
to  comment  further  until  these  investigations  of  discrimination  against 
U.S.  citizens  and  firms  have  been  completed. 

At  the  same  time,  and  also  at  the  President's  request,  we  are  investi- 
gating whether  there  have  been  any  instances  of  pressure  or  submis- 
sion to  pressure  for  such  discrimination  within  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment. Although  this  investigation  is  not  yet  complete,  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  no  instances  of  such  discrimination  within  the  Depart- 
ment have  yet  been  found. 

On  the  contrary,  at  least  one  Department  of  Commerce  representa- 
tive recently  traveled  to  an  Arab  OPEC  nation  after  openly  acknowl- 
edging he  was  Jewish. 

Now,  the  Arab  boycott  of  Israel  poses  a  different  problem.  This 
government's  opposition  to  the  boycott,  in  accordance  with  congres- 
sional policy,  is  a  matter  of  record. 

I  would  endorse  the  comment  of  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Harold  H.  Saunders  in  his  February  26  appearance  before  Senator 
Church's  subcommittee,  to  the  effect  that  the  question  is  not  whether 
we  oppose  the  boycott,  but  how  we  can  most  effectively  work  to  change 
the  situation  which  gives  rise  to  it. 

It  in  no  way  detracts  from  our  policy  of  opposition  to  recognize  that 
in  trying  to  deal  with  this  issue,  we  are  concerned  with  conditions  im- 
posed by  independent  nations  on  their  own  external  economic  rela- 
tions, which  impact  on  U.S.  economic  interests.  Moreover,  however 
negative  our  reactions  to  them,  they  reflect  convictions  deeply  held  by 
the  Arab  countries. 

"discrimination"  and  "botcoit"  are  not  interchangeable  terms 

It  is  unfortunate  that  in  the  current  dialog,  the  terms  "discrimina- 
tion" and  "boycott"  are  becoming  virtually  interchangeable.  I  say 
unfortunate  because  of  the  possibility  that  proposed  legislative  reme- 
dies which  may  be  appropriate  to  the  discrimination  problem  may,  in 
the  confusion  of  the  issues,  be  extended  also  to  the  existing  U.S.  anti- 
boycott  legislation. 

The  Department's  view  is  that  such  action  would  adversely  affect 
U.S.  economic  interests  without  in  any  way  redressing  the  causes  of 
the  boycott  problem,  for  reasons  which  I  shall  outline. 

WORLDWIDE  application   OF  BOYCOTT 

The  boycott  has  worldwide  application.  It  is  not  directed  only  at 
U.S.  interests.  It  is  directed  essentially  at  firms  undertaking  activities 
which  the  Arabs  consider  as  contributing  to  the  consolidation  of 
Israel's  economic  and  defense  capabilities. 

The  boycott  does  not  generally  apply  to  companies  engaged  in  regu- 
lar civilian  trade  with  Israel.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  type  of  ques- 
tions contained  in  Arab  questionnaires  sent  to  firms  asking  them  to 
certify  to  their  relations  with  Israel. 

Certain  Arab  States  also  have  boycott  related  import  regulations  or 
otherwise  require  pro  forma  boycott  certifications  on  purchase  orders, 
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letters  of  credit,  and  other  commercial  documents  issued  for  individual 
transactions. 

In  short,  the  boycott  appears  intended  to  deny  the  State  of  Israel 
certain  economic  benefits,  but  not  to  constitute  an  attempt  to  prevent 
routine  exports  of  products  and  services  to  Israel,  or  to  deny  trade 
opportunities  to  exporters  on  religious  or  ethnic  grounds. 

We  would  not  contend  that  there  have  not  been  instances  of  at- 
tempted religious  or  ethnic  discrimination  under  cover  of  the  boy- 
cott rules.  It  has  been  the  Department's  overall  experience,  however, 
that  for  the  most  part,  the  boycott  has  been  applied  solely  as  an  eco- 
nomic weapon  against  Israel. 

EFFECTIVENESS    OF    BOYCOTT 

How  effective  has  it  been?  The  consensus  appears  to  be  "not  very 
effective."  Until  recently  it  has  apparently  been  more  of  a  nuisance 
than  any  real  impairment  of  Israel's  access  to  needed  investment,  tech- 
nology, and  trade  goods. 

The  Department  is  aware,  however,  of  the  increased  concern  being 
generated  over  the  boycott  by  the  new  economic  realities  in  the  Arab 
States,  and  of  legislative  proposals  to  prohibit  U.S.  firms  from  re- 
sponding to  boycott  requests. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  believes  that  any  such  legislation 
would  be  ill  advised.  In  this  connection,  it  might  be  useful  to  sketch 
briefly  the  history  of  the  antiboycott  legislation. 

EXPORT    CONTROL    ACT    OF    1949    AS    AMENDED 

Wlien  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949  was  extended  by  Congress 
on  June  30, 1965,  it  was  amended  to  include  a  statement  that  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  is : 

(a)  To  oppose  restrictive  trade  practices  or  boycotts  fostered  or 
imposed  by  foreign  countries  against  other  countries  friendly  to  the 
United  States; 

(b)  To  encourage  and  request  U.S.  domestic  concerns  engaged  in 
export  to  refuse  to"  take  any  action  or  sign  any  agreement  that  would 
further  such  practices. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  1965  amendment,  there  was  considera- 
tion in  the  House  of  a  bill  that  would  have  prohibited  U.S.  exporters 
from  responding  to  questionnaires  issued  by  the  League  of  Arab 
States. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  opposed  such  an  amendment  to  the 
Export  Control  Act  at  that  time  essentially  for  the  following  reasons : 

(a)  Its  effectiveness  as  a  device  to  force  boycotting  countries  to 
terminate  the  boycott  was  negligible. 

(b)  Data  required  by  the  Arabs  to  administer  the  boycott,  if  not 
obtained  from  exporters,  via  questionnaries,  could  be  collected  from 
other  sources.  To  the  extent  that  the  information  was  unreliable,  busi- 
nessmen might  be  blacklisted  erroneously. 

(c)  Many  companies  that,  for  reasons  of  their  own,  decided  to  trade 
with  the  Arab  countries,  would  be  adversely  affected  because  their 
legal  inability  to  respond  to  the  questionnaire  would  lead  to  their 
blacklisting. 
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(d)  Firms  are  boycotted  only  when  their  relationships  with  Israel 
are  within  certain  specifications.  Firms  not  so  involved  would  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  a  law  prohibiting  responses  to  questionnaires. 

(e)  A  businessman  should  be  free  to  make  a  choice  between  tAvo 
countries  when  certain  commercial  relations  with  one  may  result  in 
retaliation  by  the  other.  He  is  the  best  judge  of  the  requirements  of 
his  business.  Under  a  legal  prohibition,  he  would  lose  this  discretion. 
It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  the  necessity  for  such  a 
choice  affects  only  a  relatively  few  firms,  that  is,  those  having  or  con- 
sidering certain  specified  types  of  business  relationships  with  Israel. 
Firms  simply  exporting  to  Israel  or  the  Arab  States,  or  to  both,  are 
not  confronted  wdth  such  a  decision. 

The  Congress  found  these  arguments  persuasive,  and  in  its  final 
form,  the  amendment  encouraged  and  requested  firms  to  refuse  to  take 
any  action,  including  the  furnishing  of  information  or  the  signing  of 
agreements,  that  would  have  the  effect  of  furthering  or  supporting 
restrictive  trade  practices  or  boycotts  fostered  or  imposed  by  any  for- 
eign countiy  against  another  country  friendly  to  the  United  States. 
It  did  not,  however,  prohibit  taking  such  action  or  supplying  such 
information. 

This  amendment  was  endorsed  by  the  Congress  in  1969  after  some 
discussion  by  being  incorporated  without  change  in  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969.  It  was  endorsed  again  in  1972,  and  in  1974, 
when  the  act  was  extended. 

RIGHTS    or    U.S.    FIRMS 

The  reasons  for  the  position  taken  in  1965  and  subsequently  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  were  sound  at  that  time,  and  are  sound  to- 
day. The  Department  believes  that  American  firms  should  not  be  re- 
stricted in  their  freedom  to  make  economic  decisions  based  on  their 
own  business  interests,  where  no  element  of  ethnic  or  religious  discrim- 
ination in  violation  of  U.S.  law  is  involved. 

This  is  particularly  important  in  the  current  economic  climate,  wlien 
exports  to  the  Xear  East  may  be  significant  to  a  company's  financial 
position  and  employment,  as  well  as  to  our  overall  national  economy 
and  balance  of  ])ayments. 

International  competition  for  the  Arab  markets  is  intense,  and  we 
know  of  no  other  country  which  has  enacted  or  intends  to  enact  anti- 
boycott  legislation. 

ANTIBOTCOTT   LEGISLATION    COULD    HAVE   ADVERSE   EFFECTS 

There  is  a  strong  possibility  that  the  Arab  countries,  interpreting 
more  restrictive  U.S.  antiboycott  legislation  as  an  anti-Arab  action, 
might  reach  with  obvious  countermeasures  against  U.S.  interests  and 
business  concerns. 

Mandatory  U.S.  legislation  could  thus  produce  serious  adverse 
effects  in  the  United  States  and  would  remove  flexibility  on  the  part 
of  the  U.S.  administration  to  deal  with  the  changing  conditions  in 
the  Near  East. 

Such  legislation  would  have  only  a  very  limited  effect  on  supplies 
available  to  the  countries  against  which  such  legislation  would  be 
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directed.  Tliere  would  thus  be  little  pressure  on  the  Arab  States  to 
abandon  their  boycott. 

The  Department  believes  that  the  boycott,  as  a  manifestation  of  the 
deep-seated  Arab-Israeli  differences,  can  only  be  dealt  with  effectively 
as  part  of  an  overall  settlement.  We  share  with  the  Department  of 
State  the  view  that  the  most  effective  way  to  resolve  this  problem  is  to 
continue  to  seek  a  resolution  of  the  matters  which  gave  rise  to  it. 

"We  do  not  endorse  a  policy  of  confrontation  which  could  work  to 
the  detriment  of  U.S.  interests  and  efforts  to  resolve  the  underlying 
issues.  We  advocate  an  approach  which  j^rovides  an  appropriate  bal- 
ance between  our  policy  of  opposing  restrictive  trade  practices  and 
supporting  legitimate  U.S.  business  operations. 

COMMERCE   department's    IMPLEMENTATION    OF   PRESENT    LAW 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  Department's  role  in  implementing 
the  present  law  as  it  applies  to  boycotts  of  the  type  we  are  concerned 
with  here. 

Our  regulations  set  forth  the  U.S.  Government's  basic  policy  of  op- 
posing such  boycotts  and  require  exporters  to  report  receipt  of  re- 
quests for  information  or  action  that  would  further  the  boycott  effoi'ts 
of  the  requesting  country. 

The  Department  has  twice  conducted  widesjDread  publicity  cam- 
paigns in  an  effort  to  make  certain  that  exporters  were  aware  of  the 
law  and  their  responsibility  to  report.  The  first  campaign  followed 
imediately  upon  enactment  of  the  legislation  and  carried  over  into 
1966.  Another  intensive  campaign  was  launched  in  1968,  and  carried 
over  into  1969. 

Presently  the  Department  is  preparing  another  campaign  aimed  at 
calling  to  the  attention  of  the  export  community  the  policy  of  the 
Government  respecting  boycotts  and  the  reporting  requirements  of  the 
laws  and  regulations. 

Given  the  limited  investigative  resources  of  the  Office  of  Export  Ad- 
ministration, which  has  the  responsibility  within  the  Department  for 
administering  the  law,  constant  surveillance  of  exporters  trading  with 
the  Arab  States  would  be  difficult. 

Priority  has  had  to  be  placed  on  investigating  alleged  violations  of 
our  national  security  export  controls.  Notwithstanding,  any  allega- 
tion that  a  firm  is  not  complying  with  the  reporting  provisions  of  the 
export  regulations  is  promptly  investigated. 

Upon  learning  of  the  recent  press  release  of  the  Anti-Defamation 
League  of  B'nai  B'rith  naming  shipping  companies  and  banks  who 
were  alleged  to  be  in  violation  of  our  regulations,  for  example,  the 
Department's  investigators  in  New  York  were  immediately  instructed 
to  obtain  copies  of  the  relevant  documents,  and  to  conduct  a  thorough 
investigation.  This  is  currently  underway,  as  is  outlined  in  our  Com- 
merce press  release  of  March  6, 1975. 

RESPONSIBILITIES    OF    THE    MARITIME    ADMINISTRATION 

As  a  final  point,  the  Maritime  Administration,  an  agency  within 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  has  reviewed  questions  raised  with  re- 
spect to  the  boycott.  The  Maritime  Administration,  however,  does  not 
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have  the  statutory  responsibility  for  regulating  the  commercial  pi-ac- 
tices  of  U.S. -flag  ocean  carriers  under  the  Shipping  Act  of  1916,  par- 
ticularly those  practices  pertaining  to  unlawful  discrimination  against 
persons,  localities  or  cargo.  Rather,  this  responsibility  is  vested  in  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission,  an  independent  regulatory  agency. 

The  Maritime  Administration,  on  the  other  hand,  does  have  primary 
responsibility  for  fostering  and  promoting  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  the  privately  owned  U.S. -flag  merchant  fleet. 

The  basic  methods  utilized  to  achieve  this  responsibility  are  the 
various  assistance  programs  available  to  the  maritime  industry,  in- 
cluding direct  construction  and  operating-differential  subsidies,  under 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936. 

The  Maritime  Administration,  as  part  of  its  responsibility  to  pro- 
mote the  U.S.  maritime  industry,  has  an  obligation  to  inform  Amer- 
ican-flag shipping  companies  of  appropriate  laws  and  regulations  that 
may  affect  their  business. 

This  agency  is  developing  a  bulletin  which  will  be  directed  to  the 
entire  U.S.-flag  ocean-going  fleet,  both  subsidized  and  unsubsidized, 
reapprising  them  of  their  obligation  under  the  Export  Administration 
regulations  to  report  restrictive  trade  practices  or  boycotts  to  exporters. 

SUMMARY 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  for  the 
reasons  set  forth  in  this  statement,  urges  that  there  be  no  change  in 
the  antiboycott  provisions  of  the  Export  Administration  Act. 

We  shall  administer  the  law  and  our  regulations  effectively  and  thus 
keep  before  the  affected  elements  of  the  U.S.  business  community,  the 
Government's  policy  of  opposing  such  boycotts. 

This  position  is  in  the  mutual  self-interest  of  this  Nation,  the  Arabs 
and  the  Israelis.  We  must  work  constructively  to  build  a  stable  and 
lasting  peace  in  that  area.  We  believe  that  avoiding  confrontation  in 
this  sensitive  part  of  the  world  at  this  time  would  be  in  the  best  inter- 
est, not  only  of  those  nations  directly  involved,  but  the  world  at  large. 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  concludes  my  statement. 

[Mr.  Hostler's  prepared  statement  follows :] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Charles  W.  Hostler 

introduction:    two   separate   issues     (D     discrimination,     (2)     ARAB   BOYCOTT 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  present  Department  of  Com- 
merce views  concerning  the  issue  of  discrimination  on  religious  or  ethnic  grounds 
and  the  Arab  economic  boycott  of  Israel. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  subscribes  totally  to  President  Ford's  statement 
of  February  26  on  this  subject.  We  view  the  problem  as  involving  two  separate 
issues :  (1)  On  the  one  hand,  we  are  faced  with  allegations  of  Arab  pressures  on 
certain  LF.S.  institutions  to  undertake  actions  which  discriminate  against  Amer- 
ican citizens  or  firms  on  the  basis  of  race  or  religion.  (2)  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  long-standing  system  of  economic  sanctions  applied  by  Arab  League 
countries  against  certain  types  of  business  relationships  luidertaken  by  U.S. 
firms  with  Israel.  As  different  issues,  they  need  different  remedies  and 
approaches. 

DISCRIMINATION 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Department  of  Commerce  finds  unacceptable 
any  pressures  on  U.S.  private  institutions  to  discriminate  against  U.S.  citizens 
or  firms  in  their  investment  or  employment  policies.  As  Secretary  Dent  wrote  to 
Senators  Javits  and  Williams  on  March  7,  "I  fully  share  your  indignation  at 
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attempts  by  any  groups,  foreign  or  domestic,  to  discriminate  against  American 
institutions  on  religious  or  etlniic  grounds."  As  you  Ijnow,  the  President  has 
directed  several  Departments,  including  the  Department  of  Commerce,  to  in- 
vestigate allegations  of  ethnic  discrimination  in  activities  carried  out  pursuant 
to  laws  and  programs  under  their  jurisdiction.  It  would  be  inappropriate  for  me 
to  comment  further  until  these  investigations  of  discrimination  against  U.S. 
citizens  and  firms  have  been  completed. 

At  the  same  time,  and  also  at  the  President's  request,  we  are  investigating 
whether  there  have  been  any  instances  of  pressure  or  submission  to  pressure 
for  such  discrimination  within  the  Commerce  Department.  Although  this  in- 
vestigation is  not  yet  complete,  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  no  instances  of  such 
discrimination  within  the  Department  have  yet  been  found. 

On  the  contrary,  at  least  one  Department  of  Commerce  representative  recently 
traveled  to  an  Arab  OPEC  nation  after  openly  acknowledging  he  was  Jewish. 

ARAB    BOYCOTT 

The  Arab  Boycott  of  Israel  poses  a  different  problem.  This  government's  op- 
position to  the  Boycott,  in  accordance  with  Congressional  policy,  is  a  matter 
of  record.  I  would  endorse  the  comment  of  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Harold  H.  Saunders  in  his  February  26  appearance  before  Senator  Church's 
Subcommittee,  to  the  effect  that  the  question  is  not  whether  we  oppose  the  Boy- 
cott but  how  we  can  most  effectively  work  to  change  the  situation  which  gives 
rise  to  it.  It  in  no  way  detracts  from  our  policy  of  opposition  to  recognize  that 
in  trying  to  deal  with  this  issue  we  are  concerned  with  conditions  imposed  by 
independent  nations  on  their  own  external  economic  relations,  which  impact  on 
U.S.  economic  interests.  Moreover,  however  negative  our  reaction  to  them,  they 
reflect  convictions  deeply  held  by  the  Arab  countries. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  in  the  current  dialogue,  the  terms  "discrimination"  and 
"boycott"  are  becoming  virtually  interchangeable.  I  say  unfortunate  because  of 
the  possibility  that  proposed  legislative  remedies  which  may  be  appropriate  to 
the  discrimination  problem  may,  in  the  confusion  of  the  issues,  be  extended  also 
to  the  existing  U.S.  anti-boycott  legislation.  The  Department's  view  is  that  such 
action  would  adversely  affect  U.S.  economic  interests  without  in  any  way  re- 
dressing the  causes  of  the  boycott  problem,  for  reasons  which  I  shall  outline. 

As  you  know,  the  Boycott  has  its  origins  in  the  long-standing  Arab-Israeli  dis- 
pute resulting  from  the  creation  of  the  State  of  Israel  in  1948.  Although  the 
Arab  states  generally  act  in  concert  where  actions  against  specific  foreign  firms 
are  concerned,  various  countries  throughout  the  history  of  the  Boycott  have 
made  exceptions  to  it  on  a  case-by-case  basis  when  apparently  it  was  deemed  in 
their  national  interest  to  do  so.  The  Boycott  has  worldwide  application  ;  it  is 
not  directed  only  at  U.S.  interests. 

Tlie  Boycott  operates  both  as  a  primary  boycott  (aimed  at  preventing  direct 
economic  relations  between  the  Arab  States  and  Israel)  and  as  a  secondary 
boycott  (by  seeking  to  influence  companies  in  third  countries  not  to  establish 
certain  types  of  relationships  with  Israel).  It  is  directed  essentially  at  firms 
undertaking  activities  which  the  Arabs  consider  as  contributing  to  the  consolida- 
tion of  Israel's  economic  and  defense  capabilities. 

The  Boycott  generally  does  not  apply  to  companies  engaged  in  regular  civilian 
trade  with  Israel.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  type  of  questions  contained  in  Arab 
questionnaires  sent  to  firms  asking  them  to  certify  to  their  relations  with  Israel. 
The  questions  include  the  following  : 

1.  Do  you  have  main  or  branch  factories,  assembly  plants,  or  joint  ven- 
tures in  Israel? 

2.  Do  you  hold  shares  in  L^raeli  companies? 

3.  Do  you  provide  technical  assistance  or  consultative  services  to  Israel? 

4.  Do  you  maintain  general  agencies  or  main  oflSces  in  Israel  for  Middle 
East  operations? 

5.  Do  you  license  technology  to  Israel? 

6.  Are  you  prospecting  for  natui-al  resources  in  Israel? 

7.  Are  you  acting  as  the  principal  importer  or  agency  for  Israeli  goods? 
Certain  Arab  states  also  have  boycott  related  import  regulations  or  otherwise 

require  pro-forma  boycott  certifications  on  purchase  orders,  letters  of  credit,  and 
other  commercial  documents  issued  for  individual  transactions. 

In  short,  the  Boycott  appears  intended  to  deny  the  State  of  Israel  certain 
economic  benefits,  but  not  to  constitute  an  attempt  to  prevent  routine  exports  of 
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products  and  services  to  Israel  or  to  deny  trade  opportunities  to  exporters  on 
religious  or  ethnic  grounds.  We  would  not  contend  that  there  have  not  been 
instances  of  attempted  religious  or  ethnic  discrimination  under  cover  of  the 
Boycott  rules.  It  has  been  the  Department's  overall  experience,  however,  that 
for  the  most  part,  the  boycott  has  been  applied  solely  as  an  economic  weapon 
against  Israel. 

How  effective  has  it  been?  The  concensus  appears  to  be  "Not  very  effective." 
Until  recently  it  has  apparently  been  more  of  a  nuisance  than  any  real  impair- 
ment of  Israel's  access  to  needed  investment,  technology,  and  trade  goods.  As  to 
the  affected  U.S.  firms,  many — perhaps  most^of  those  which  have  been  boycotted 
have  suffered  an  actual  or  potential  loss  of  sales  to  Arab  countries.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  difficult  to  assess  how  many  of  these  firms  have  had  any  interest  in. 
or  potential  for  dealing  with,  Arab  countries.  The  effect  on  total  U.S.  exports 
to  the  Arab  countries  cannot  be  estimated,  since  it  would  be  virtually  impossible 
to  determine  the  extent  to  which  sales  have  been  lost  by  boycotted  firms  and  to 
what  degree  these  sales  may  have  been  recouped  by  other  U.S.  firms  or  lost  to 
foreign  competitors.  In  view  of  the  steadily  increasing  U.S.  exports  to  the  Arab 
countries  and  Israel  over  the  years,  and  particularly  the  dramatic  increases  of 
the  past  two  years,  the  Boycott  would  not  appear  to  have  significantly  hampered 
the  overall  ability  of  U.S.  firms  to  do  business  with  either  Israel  or  the  Arab 
countries. 

The  Department  is  aware,  however,  of  the  increased  concern  being  generated 
over  the  Boycott  by  the  new  economic  realities  in  the  Arab  states,  and  of  legisla- 
tive proposals  to  prohibit  U.S.  firms  from  responding  to  boycott  requests.  The 
Department  of  Commerce  believes  that  any  such  legislation  would  be  ill-advised. 
In  this  connection,  it  might  be  useful  to  sketch  briefly  the  history  of  the  anti- 
boycott  legislation. 

When  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949  was  extended  by  Congress  on  .lune  30, 
1965,  it  was  amended  to  include  a  statement  that  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
is:  (a)  to  oppose  restrictive  trade  practices  or  boycotts  fostered  or  imposed  by 
foreign  countries  against  other  countries  friendly  to  the  United  States  and 
(b)  to  encourage  and  request  U.S.  domestic  concerns  engaged  in  export  to  refuse 
to  take  any  action  or  sign  any  agreement  that  would  further  such  practices. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  1965  amendment  there  was  consideration  in  the 
House  of  a  bill  that  would  have  prohibited  U.S.  exporters  from  responding  to 
questionnaires  issued  by  the  League  of  Arab  States.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce opposed  such  an  amendment  to  the  Export  Control  Act  at  that  time,  essen- 
tially for  the  following  reasons  : 

(a)  Its  effectiveness  as  a  device  to  force  boycotting  countries  to  terminate 
the  Boycott  was  negligible  ; 

(b)  Data  required  by  the  Arabs  to  administer  the  Boycott,  if  not  obtained 
from  exporters,  via  questionnaires,  could  be  collected  from  other  sources.  To  the 
extent  that  the  information  was  unreliable,  businessmen  might  be  blacklisted 
erroneously ; 

(c)  Many  companies  that,  for  reasons  of  their  own,  decided  to  trade  with  the 
Arab  countries  would  be  adversely  affected  because  their  legal  inability  to  re- 
spond to  the  questionnaire  would  lead  to  their  blacklisting ; 

(d)  Firms  are  boycotted  only  when  their  relationships  with  Israel  are  within 
certain  specifications ;  firms  not  so  involved  would  be  adversely  affected  by  a  law 
prohibiting  responses  to  questionnaires  ; 

(e)  A  businessman  should  be  free  to  make  a  choice  between  two  countries 
when  certain  commercial  relations  with  one  may  result  in  retaliation  by  the  other. 
He  is  the  best  judge  of  the  requirements  of  his  business.  Under  a  legal  prohibition, 
he  would  lose  this  discretion. 

The  Congress  found  these  arguments  persuasive  and  in  its  final  form,  the 
amendment  "encouraged"  and  "requested"  firms  to  refuse  to  take  any  action, 
including  the  furnishing  of  information  or  the  signing  of  agreements,  that  would 
have  the  effect  of  furthering  or  supporting  restrictive  trade  practices  or  boycotts 
fostered  or  imposed  by  any  foreign  country  against  another  country  friendly  to 
the  United  States.  It  did  not,  however,  prohibit  taking  such  action  or  supplying 
such  information. 

Tliis  amendment  was  endorsed  by  the  Congress  in  1969  after  some  discussion 
by  being  incorporated  without  change  in  the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969. 
It  was  endorsed  again  in  1972  and  1974  when  the  Act  was  extended. 

The  reasons  for  the  position  taken  in  1965  and  subsequently  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  were  .sound  at  that  time  and  are  sound  today.  The  Department 
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believes  that  American  firms  should  not  be  restricted  in  their  freedom  to  make 
economic  decisions  based  on  their  own  business  interests,  where  no  element  of 
ethnic  or  religious  discrimination  in  violation  of  U.S.  law  is  involved.  This  is 
particularly  important  in  the  current  economic  climate,  when  exports  to  the  Near 
East  may  be  significant  to  a  company's  financial  position  and  employment,  as 
well  as  to  our  overall  national  economy  and  balance  of  payments.  International 
competition  for  the  Arab  markets  is  intense,  and  we  know  of  no  other  country 
which  has  enacted  or  intends  to  enact  anti-boycott  legislation.  There  is  a  strong 
possibility  that  the  Arab  countries,  interpreting  more  restrictive  U.S.  anti- 
boycott  legislation  as  an  anti-Arab  action,  might  react  with  obvious  counter- 
measures  against  U.S.  interests  and  business  concerns.  Mandatory  U.S.  legislation 
could  thus  produce  serious  adverse  effects  in  the  U.S.  and  would  remove  flexi- 
bility on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  Administration  to  deal  with  the  changing  conditions 
in  the  Near  East.  Such  legislation  would  have  only  a  very  limited  effect  on  sup- 
plies available  to  the  countries  against  which  such  legislation  would  be  directed. 
There  would  thus  be  little  pressure  on  the  Arab  states  to  abandon  their  Boycott. 

The  Department  believes  that  the  Boycott,  as  a  manifestation  of  the  deep- 
seated  Arab-I.sraeli  differences,  can  only  be  effectively  dealt  with  as  part  of  an 
overall  settlement.  We  share  with  the  Department  of  State  the  view  that  the 
most  effective  way  to  resolve  this  problem  is  to  continue  to  seek  a  resolution  of 
the  matters  which  gave  rise  to  it.  We  do  not  endorse  a  policy  of  confrontation 
which  could  work  to  the  detriment  of  U.S.  interests  and  efforts  to  resolve  the 
underlying  issues.  We  advocate  an  approach  which  provides  an  appropriate 
balance  between  our  policy  of  opposing  restrictive  trade  practices  and  supporting 
legitimate  U.S.  business  operations. 

I  would  like  to  conunent  on  the  Department's  role  in  implementing  the  present 
law  as  it  applies  to  boycotts  of  the  type  we  are  concerned  with  here.  Our  regula- 
tions set  forth  the  U.S.  Government's  basic  policy  of  opposing  such  boycotts  and 
require  exporters  to  report  receipt  of  requests  for  information  or  action  that 
would  further  the  boycott  efforts  of  the  requesting  country.  The  Department  has 
twice  conducted  widespread  publicity  campaigns  in  an  effort  to  make  certain  that 
exporters  were  aware  of  the  law  and  their  responsibility  to  report.  The  first  cam- 
paign followed  immediately  upon  enactment  of  the  legislation  and  carried  over 
into  1966.  Another  intensive  campaign  was  launched  in  1968  and  carried  over 
into  1969. 

In  1968  and  1969,  the  Department  also  made  a  spot  check  of  a  number  of  New 
York  firms  known  to  be  trading  with  the  Arab  countries  but  which  had  filed  no 
reports.  Many  had  received  no  boycott  requests.  Others,  because  of  ignorance  or 
misunderstanding,  were  not  complying  with  the  reporting  requirement.  However, 
those  firms  which  should  have  reported,  but  had  not,  immediately  complied. 

Currently,  the  Department  is  preparing  another  campaign  aimed  at  calling 
to  the  atteiition  of  the  export  community  the  policy  of  the  governnient  respecting 
boycotts  and  the  reporting  requirements  of  the  laws  and  regulations. 

Given  the  limited  investigative  resources  of  the  Office  of  Export  Administra- 
tion which  has  the  responsibility  within  the  Department  for  administering  the 
law'  constant  surveillance  of  exporters  trading  with  the  Arab  states  would  be 
difficult  Prioritv  has  had  to  be  placed  on  investigating  alleged  violations  of  our 
national  securitv  export  controls.  Notwithstanding,  any  allegation  that  a  firm  is 
not  complving  with  the  reporting  provisions  of  the  export  regulations  is  promptly 
investigated.  Upon  learning  of  the  recent  press  release  of  the  Anti-Defamation 
League  of  B'nai  B'rith  naming  shipping  companies  and  banks  who  were  alleged 
to  be  n  violation  of  our  regulations.  f<.r  example,  the  Department's  investigators 
n  New  York  were  immediately  instructed  to  obtain  copies  of  the  relevant  docu- 
ment and  to  conduct  a  thorough  investigation.  This  is  currently  underway,  as 
is  outlined  in  our  Commerce  press  release  of  March  6. 19  <  5. 

MARITIME    AOMIXISTRATION 

As  a  final  point,  the  Maritime  Administration,  an  agency  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  has  reviewed  questions  raised  with  respect  to  the  Boycott. 
The  Maritime  Administration,  however,  does  not  have  the  statutory  responsibility 
for  regulating  the  commercial  practices  of  United  States-flag  ocean  carriers 
under  the  Shipping  Act  of  1916,  e.specially  those  practices  pertaining  to  unlawful 
discrimination  against  persons,  localities  or  cargo.  Rather,  this  responsibility  is 
vested  in  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission,  an  independent  regulatory  agency. 

The  Maritime  Admini.'^tration  on  the  other  hand  does  have  primary  responsi- 
bility for  fostering  and  promoting  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  privately- 
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owned  United  States-flag  merchant  fleet.  The  basic  metliods  utilized  to  achieve 
this  responsibility  are  the  various  assistance  programs  available  to  the  Maritime 
industry,  including  direct  construction  and  operating-differential  subsidies,  under 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936. 

The  Maritime  Administration,  as  part  of  its  responsibility  to  promote  the  U.S. 
Maritime  Industry,  has  an  obligation  to  inform  American-flag  shipping  com- 
panies of  appropriate  laws  and  regulation's  that  may  affect  their  business.  This 
Agency  is  developing  a  Bulletin  which  will  be  directed  to  the  entire  United  States- 
flag  oceangoing  fleet,  both  subsidized  and  unsubsidized,  reapprising  them  of  their 
obligation  under  the  Export  Administration  regulations  to  report  restrictive  trade 
practices  or  boycotts  to  exporters. 

SUMMARY 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  for  the  reasons 
set  forth,  urges  that  there  be  no  change  in  the  ''antiboycott"  provisions  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act.  We  shall  administer  the  law  and  our  regulations 
effectively  and  thus  keep  before  the  affected  elements  of  the  U.S.  business  com- 
munity, the  Government's  policy  of  opposing  such  boycotts. 

This  position  is  in  the  mutual  self-interest  of  this  Nation,  the  Arabs  and  the 
Israelis.  We  must  work  constructively  to  build  a  stable  and  lasting  peace  in 
that  area.  We  believe  that  avoiding  confrontation  in  this  sensitive  part  of  the 
world  at  this  time  would  be  in  the  best  interest,  not  only  of  those  nations  directly 
involved,  but  the  world  at  large. 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  concludes  my  prepared  remarks. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Hostler. 

Our  final  witness  is  Mr.  Antonin  Scalia,  Assistant  Attorney  General 
for  the  Office  of  General  Counsel,  Department  of  Justice. 
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Post  Law  School :  Sheldon  Fellow,  Harvard  University,  1960-61. 
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Procedural   Aspects    of   the   Consumer   Product    Safety   Act,   20   UCLA  Law 
Review  899  (1973). 
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Mr.  ScALiA.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

My  role  in  this  joint  presentation  before  you  today  is  to  describe  the 
application  to  the  Arab  boycott  of  those  categories  of  laws  for  which 
the  Department  of  Justice  has  enforcement  responsibility. 

I  may  note  at  the  outset  that  I  will  be  unable,  either  in  my  testimony 
or  in  responding  to  your  questions,  to  provide  the  Department  of 
Justice's  views  as  to  whether  a  specific  incident  which  has  been 
reported  in  the  press,  or  which  has  otherwise  come  to  your  attention, 
constitutes  a  violation  of  law.  All  such  incidents  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Department  are  currently  under  active  investigation,  and  it 
would  be  inappropriate  for  me  to  comment  upon  them.  Moreover,  as 
you  will  conclude  from  the  later  portions  of  my  testimony,  the  lawful- 
ness or  the  unlawfulness  of  a  certain  act  will  often  depend  so  much 
upon  particularized  circumstances  that  it  would  be  misleading  to  at- 
tempt a  conclusion  until  a  full  investigation  and  assessment  of  cir- 
cumstances has  been  completed. 

CIVIL   RIGHTS    LAWS 

I  would  first  like  to  discuss  the  application  of  what  are  generically 
termed  the  "Civil  Eights  Laws."  Most  of  these  laws  are  not  the  en- 
forcement responsibility  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  but  some  of 
them  are.  Some  others  of  them  used  to  be,  and  the  Department,  in 
general,  has  wide  experience  in  the  field. 

For  purposes  of  this  discussion,  it  will  be  useful  to  divide  the  prob- 
lem into  three  categories:  discrimination  in  employment,  discrimina- 
tion in  the  selection  of  suppliers  and  contractors,  and  discrimination 
by  private  firms  in  the  treatment  of  customers. 

DISCRIMINATION    IN   EMPLOYMENT 

The  Federal  Government  is,  of  course,  prohibited  from  discriminat- 
ing in  employment  on  the  basis  of  race  or  religion  by  the  Constitution 
itself. 

In  furtherance  of  this  constitutional  principle.  Executive  Order 
11478  explicitly  prohibits  discrimination  in  the  employment  practices 
of  Federal  agencies  and  charges  the  Civil  Service  Commission  with 
responsibility  for  enforcement  of  the  prohibition. 

In  1972,  discrimination  in  employment  practices  of  Federal  agencies 
was  made  unlawful  by  statute  through  the  addition  of  section  717  to 
title  VII  of  the  CivilKights  Act  of  1964.  Enforcement  of  section  717 
rests  with  each  agency,  with  respect  to  its  own  employees,  with  over- 
sight responsibility  in  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

It  should  be  noted  that  both  Executive  Order  11478  and  section  717 
of  title  VII  specify  that  they  are  not  applicable  to  "aliens  employed 
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outside  the  limits  of  the  United  States.'"  The  implication  of  this  is 
that  they  do  apply  to  U.S.  citizens  employed  throughout  the  world. 

With  respect  to  discrimination  in  employment  by  private  com- 
panies and  individuals,  title  VII  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  as 
amended,  prohibits  a  broad  range  of  "unlawful  employment  prac- 
tices" by  any  private  employer  "engaged  in  an  industry  ajffecting 
commerce  who  has  15  more  employees." 

The  prohibited  practices  include  refusal  to  hire  an  individual,  or 
any  discrimination  regarding  the  terms  or  conditions  of  his  employ- 
ment, on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin. 

Once  again  this  statute  contains  an  exemption  "with  respect  to  the 
employment  of  aliens  outside  any  State,"  which  implies  that  it  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  employment  of  U.S.  citizens  by  covered  employers  any- 
where in  the  world. 

Prior  to  the  1972  amendments,  the  Department  of  Justice  had  civil 
enforcement  responsibility  with  respect  to  this  legislation,  but  it  is 
now  lodged  with  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission. 

With  respect  to  title  VII's  restrictions  on  employment  practices  of 
private  individuals,  one  provision  deserves  special  mention  within  the 
present  context:  Section  703(e)  provides  in  part,  that  discrimination 
in  hiring  or  employment  "on  the  basis  of  *  *  *  religion,  sex,  or  na- 
tional origin"  (note  that  color  and  race  are  significantly  omitted) 
shall  not  be  unlawful  in  circumstances  where  such  factors,  that  is  the 
factor  of  religion,  sex.  or  national  origin,  "is  a  bona  fide  occupational 
qualification  reasonably  necessary  to  the  normal  operation  of  [the] 
particular  business  or  enterprise." 

There  is  no  Federal  case  law  on  the  point  whether  this  provision 
would,  for  example,  justify  the  refusal  to  hire  a  Jewish  applicant  for 
a  job  to  be  performed  in  a  country  which  does  not  issue  visas  to  Jews. 
A  New  York  State  trial  court  found  that  a  comparable  exemption 
under  that  State's  antidiscrimination  legislation  would  not  justify 
such  a  refusal.^ 

In  addition  to  title  VII,  there  are  special  restrictions  upon  discrimi- 
nation in  the  employment  practices  of  persons  who  hold  contracts  with 
the  Federal  Government  and  who  perform  federally  assisted  con- 
struction. Executive  Order  11246  forbids  such  employers,  regardless 
of  the  number  of  employees  whom  they  hire — in  that  respect  it  goes 
further  than  title  VII,  which  is  limited  to  employers  with  15  or  more 
employees — to  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex 
or  national  origin. 

Responsibility  for  securing  compliance  with  the  Executive  order 
belongs  to  the  various  contracting  agencies,  subject  to  the  overall 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Sanctions  include  the  bringing 
of  law  suits  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  upon  referral  by  the 
agency,  to  enforce  the  nondiscrimination  requirements.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  order  permits  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  exempt  classes 
of  contracts  which  involve  "work  *  *  *  to  be  *  *  *  performed  out- 
side the  United  States  and  no  recruitment  of  workers  within  the  limits 
of  the  United  States.''  The  clear  implication  is  that  contracts  to  be  per- 
formed abroad  are  covered. 


1  See  American  Jewish  Congress  v.  Carter,  19  Misc.  2d  205,  190  N.Y.S.  2d  21S  (Sup. 
Ct.  1959)  modified,  10  App.  Div.  2d  S33,  199  N.Y.S.  2d  157  (1960),  aft'd.  9  N.Y.  2d  223, 
213  N.Y.S.  2d  60,  173  N.E.  2d  788  (1961). 


While  title  VII  and  Executive  Order  11246  contain  the  principal 
Federal  restrictions  upon  discrimination  in  private  employment,  some 
agencies  have  issued  regulations,  based  upon  their  particular  statutes, 
concerning  employment  practices  of  federally  regulated  or  assisted 
entities.  See,  for  example,  the  regulations  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  relating  to  common  carriers  (47  CFR,  Sec.  21.307). 

DISCRIMINATION    IN    SELECTION    OF   CONTRACTORS 

Next  I  would  like  to  discuss  discrimination  in  the  selection  of  con- 
tractors. Title  VII  and  the  Executive  order  I  have  discussed  above  re- 
late to  "employment.''  That  term  does  not  cover  the  selection  of  sup- 
pliers or  subcontractors.  Nor  is  there  any  other  generally  applicable 
Federal  statute  or  Executive  order  prohibiting  discrimination  on  such 
grounds  as  race  or  religion  in  the  selection  of  suppliers  or  contractors. 

With  respect  to  the  procurement  practices  of  Federal  agencies,  the 
Constitution  would  presumably  prohibit  any  discrimination,  even  as 
between  contractors,  on  the  basis  of  race  or  religion. 

However,  with  respect  to  the  contracting  practices  of  private  firms, 
in  selecting  suppliers  of  goods  or  services,  it  appears  that  the  Federal 
civil  rights  laws  impose  no  constraints. 

DISCRIMINATION    IN    THE    TREATMENT    OF    CUSTOMERS 

Finally,  discrimination  in  the  treatment  of  customers,  there  are  no 
generally  applicable  Federal  civil  rights  law^s  which  prohibit  discrimi- 
natory refusal  to  deal  with  a  particular  customer. 

The  closest  approach  to  a  broad  Federal  prohibition  is  title  VI  of  the 
1964  Civil  Eights  Act,  which  prohibits  the  recipients  of  Federal  grants 
from  discriminating  against  the  intended  beneficiaries  of  Federal  pro- 
grams on  the  ground  of  race,  color  or  national  origin — for  example, 
such  discrimination  by  private  hospitals  which  receive  Federal  money. 

Some  civil  rignts  statutes  do  impose  restrictions,  unconnected  with 
the  receipt  of  Federal  money,  upon  particular  areas  of  commerce — for 
example,  title  II  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  relating  to  public  ac- 
commodations, and  title  VIII  of  the  1968  Civil  Rights  Act,  relating  to 
housing.  There  are,  however,  numerous  State  laws  which  impose  more 


general  restrictions 


FEDERAL    ANTITRUST    LAWS 


I  next  turn  to  consideration  of  the  second  principal  area  of  law, 
which  is  the  Justice  Department's  responsibility,  the  antitrust  laws. 

The  only  Federal  antitrust  statute  which  has  significant  application 
to  the  problem  we  are  discussing  is  the  Sherman  Act,  which  makes  il- 
legal "every  contract,  combination  *  *  *  or  conspiracy  in  restraint  of 
trade  or  commerce  among  the  several  States,  or  with  foreign  nations.*' 
This  legislation  is  enforced  by  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  through  suit  in  the  courts  to  impose  both  civil  and 
criminal  sanctions.  In  addition,  any  person  injured  as  a  result  of  viola- 
tion of  the  act  may  bring  a  law  suit  seeking  treble  damages. 
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THE    SHERMAN    ACT 


The  Sherman  Act  represents  what  might  accurately  be  called  a 
"common  law"  of  antitrust.  That  is  to  say,  the  generalized  prohibition 
set  forth  in  the  language  I  just  quoted,  has  been  given  content  by 
judicial  reference  to  common  law  antitrust  principles,  which  existed 
before  the  act  was  passed  in  1890,  and  by  judicial  elaboration  and 
refinement  of  new  principles  under  the  rubric  of  the  statutory 
language. 

"Restraint  of  trade"  has  been  read  to  mean  "unreasonable  restraint 
of  trade,"  and  unreasonableness  has  been  determined  by  economic  and 
legal  principles  enunciated  by  the  courts. 

The  primary  boycott  in  the  present  case — the  boycott  of  Israel  by 
the  Arab  countries — is  not  a  matter  which  directly  affects  U.S.  com- 
merce or  is  cognizable  under  our  antitrust  laws. 

It  is  the  secondary  boycott  we  are  here  concerned  with,  that  is,  the 
boycott  by  the  Arab  countries  of  U.S.  businesses  which  provide  cer- 
tain economic  advantages  to  Israel. 


"core  boycott" 


Let  me  discuss  first  what  I  might  call  the  "core  boycott" — that  is, 
the  agreement  among  the  Arab  nations  and,  let  us  assume,  independent 
Arab  businesses  to  boycott  certain  I^.S.  companies. 

An  agreement  between  commercial  firms  doing  business  in  the 
United  States  to  boycott  another  firm  in  this  country  would  constitute 
a  traditional  form  of  restraint  of  trade,  and  ordinarily  would  fall 
within  the  category  of  acts  illegal  per  se  under  the  Sherman  Act. 

There  are,  however,  some  special  features  about  the  present  case. 
First,  and  perhaps  most  important,  is  the  fact  that  the  ultimate  pur- 
pose of  the  boycott  is  not  to  injure  any  U.S.  firm,  nor  is  it  even  a 
commercial  purpose  in  the  usual  sense. 

The  boycott  is  ultimately  a  political  rather  than  a  commercial 
phenomenon. 

Second,  there  is  a  question  of  whether  a  boycott  of  this  sort,  which 
in  effect  requires  an  American  company  to  choose  whether  it  wishes 
to  have  certain  types  of  business  relations  with  Israel,  or  to  have 
dealings  with  the  Arab  countries,  has  a  sufficient  impact  upon  U.S. 
foreign  commerce  to  come  within  the  Sherman  Act.  The  act  only 
proscribes  activity  which  has  a  material  adverse  effect  upon  our  for- 
eign commerce. 

There  are  some  distinctive  legal  considerations  raised  by  the  govern- 
mental character  and  the  nationality  of  the  boycotting  parties. 

INTERNATIONAL    LAW    WITH    RESPECT    TO    BOYCOTTS 

In  general,  as  a  matter  of  international  law,  a  sovereign  state  can- 
not be  made  a  defendant  in  the  courts  of  another  sovereign.  This  doc- 
trine only  applies  with  respect  to  the  "public  or  political"  acts  of  a 
state,  and  not  with  respect  to  its  "private  or  commercial"  acts,  but 
there  is  at  least  some  question  as  to  which  category  the  present  boycott 
occupies. 
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Another  principle  of  international  law  is  the  so-called  "act  of  state 
doctrine-'  which  holds  that  our  courts  will  not  examine  the  validity  of 
acts  of  another  foreign  sovereign  performed  witliin  its  own  territory. 

This  would  pose  considerable  difficulty  with  respect  to  boycott  agree- 
ments and  activities  undertaken  by  the  Arab  States  within  their  own 
territory. 

Finally,  another  doctrine  of  international  comity  provides  that  a 
defendant  should  not  ordinarily  be  subject  to  sanction  in  one  ju- 
risdiction for  acts  performed  in  another  jurisdiction  under  pain  of 
sanction  by  the  latter  jurisdiction. 

Application  of  this  principle  could  exclude  from  liability  even  non- 
governmental Arab  entities  which  participate  in  the  boycott  outside 
this  country  by  direction  of  their  own  governments. 

Xone  of  the  above-described  distinguishing  considerations  makes 
it  theoretically  impossible  to  apply  the  Sherman  Act  to  the  "core 
boycott''  in  the  j^resent  case. 

Cumulatively,  however,  tliey  do  raise  substantial  doubts  that  the 
courts  would  interpret  the  flexible  statute  to  require  such  application, 
at  least  absent  evidence  of  major  economic  impact  upon  U.S.  exports. 
It  has,  at  least,  never  been  held  that  a  foreign,  politically  motivated 
boycott  of  this  sort  violates  the  Act. 

INDIRECT    CONSEQUENCES    OF   THE    "cORE    BOYCOTT" 

Let  me,  now,  turn  from  the  "core  boycott,"  that  is,  the  agreement 
among  the  Arab  governments  and  companies  themselves,  to  other 
agreements  in  this  country  which  may  accompany  or  flow  from  the 
"core  boycott." 

An  agreement  between  an  American  company  and  an  Arab  com- 
pany that  the  latter  will  give  the  former  its  business  in  exchange  for 
a  commitment  by  the  former  not  to  trade  with  Israel,  would  be  much 
more  likely  to  constitute  a  Slierman  Act  violation.  This  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  situation  in  which  the  American  company  uni- 
laterally refrains  from  trading  with  Israel  in  order  to  obtain  Arab 
business,  but  without  agreeing  not  to  trade. 

Even  more  suspect,  and  almost  a  certain  offense,  would  be  an  agree- 
ment by  the  American  company  not  only  to  refrain  from  doing  busi- 
ness with  Israel,  but  to  refrain  from  doing  business  with  certain 
American  companies  as  well. 

Such  indirect  consequences  of  the  "core  boycott"  are  currently 
under  active  investigation  by  the  Antitrust  Division.  Of  course,  in 
order  to  find  a  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act,  a  "contract,  combina- 
tion, or  conspiracy"*  as  opposed  to  merely  individual  action  must  be 
established. 

Where  there  is  an  agreement,  however,  it  will  not  necessarily  suf- 
fice as  a  defense  that  the  agreement  was  entered  into  by  a  company 
under  duress  in  order  to  avoid  becoming  an  object  of  the  boycott.  The 
answer  to  these  issues  which  extend  beyond  the  core  boycott  must  be 
considered  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

I  would  like  to  conclude,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  noting  that  the  Justice 
Department  has  always  been  in  the  vanguard  of  the  struggle  against 
both  of  the  evils  we  are  seeking  to  avoid  in  connection  with  the  pres- 
ent boycott :  racial  or  religious  discrimination,  and  anticompetitive 
behavior  exerting  a  material  adverse  effect  upon  U.S.  commerce. 
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The  President  has  asked  us  to  redouble  our  efforts,  in  the  present 
situation,  and  I  assure  you  we  are  promptly  and  enthusiastically 
complying. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Thank  you,  ]Mr.  Scalia  for  a  very  comprehensive 
statement. 

I  would  like  to  start  by  asking  you  a  couple  of  specific  questions. 
You  have  described  the  antitrust  implications  of  the  boycott.  Have 
there  been  any  antitrust  prosecutions  brought  by  the  Department, 
based  on  some  form  of  discrimination  arising  out  of  the  Arab  boycott? 

Mr.  Scalia.  No,  sir.  There  have  not  been. 

PROBLEM   WITH    COUNTRIES    NOT   ISSUING  VISAS   TO   JEWS 

Mr.  Bingham.  Another  specific  question.  Where  you  refer  to  the 
lack  of  a  Federal  case  on  the  point  of  whether  the  exceptional  provi- 
sion would  justify  the  refusal  of  a  job  to  a  country  which  does  not 
issue  visas  to  Jews. 

You  said  that  the  New  York  trial  court  had  held  that  such  an 
exemption  would  not  justify  it.  What  is  the  position  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  on  that  issue? 

Mr.  Scalia.  The  particular  law  at  issue  is  not  our  enforcement 
responsibility,  so  we  have  not  developed  a  position  on  the  issue. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  question,  and  it  may  well  be  that  the  answer 
would  turn  on  what  would  seem,  to  someone  who  is  not  a  lawyer,  as 
the  absurd  distinction  between  whether  the  man  is  rejected  on  the 
basis  that  he  is  Jewish,  and  therefore  cannot  get  a  visa,  or  whether 
he  is  rejected  on  the  basis  that  he  does  not  have  a  visa,  which  has 
been  denied  to  him  because  he  is  Jewish.  It  has  been  suggested  by 
some  that  this,  indeed,  might  be  the  crucial  distinction.  But  it  is  a  very 
difficult  question  for  any  firm  hiring  for  employment  in  those  countries. 

TITLE   VII   OF   THE    CIVIL   RIGHTS   ACT   OF    19G4 

Mr.  Bingham.  Another  specific  question.  Under  the  restrictions  on 
discrimination  in  the  employment  practices  of  persons  who  hold  con- 
tracts with  the  Federal  Government,  and  perform  federally  assisted 
construction.  The  prohibition  against  discrimination  there  seems  to 
be  similar  to  that  contained  in  title  VII. 

Does  that  provide  the  same  exception  that  you  noted  with  regard 
to  section  VII  about  the  bona  fide  occupation? 

Mr.  Scalia.  No.  It  is  only  in  title  VII.  I  am  sure  that  the  order 
does  not,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  regulations  issued 
pursuant  to  the  order  do  not,  although  I  believe  they  do  not. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Would  you  let  us  have  that  for  the  record  please, 
because  if  that  exception  is  not  in  that  area,  then,  in  any  case  where 
the  company  was  holding  a  contract  with  the  Federal  Government,  it 
would  clearly  be  discriminatory  if  they  were  not  to  hire,  let  us  say 
Jews,  to  w^ork  in  some  of  the  Arab  countries.^ 

Mr.  Scalia.  Yes,  sir,  if  the  discrimination  was  on  the  basis  of  race 
or  religion.  Even,  however,  if  the  bona  fide  occupational  requirement 
did  not  exist,  the  employer,  I  presume,  would  still  come  forward  with 
the  argument :  "I  did  not  discriminate  against  this  man  on  the  basis 


■^  Mr.   Scalia's  written  response  to  Mr.  Bingham's  question  is  on  p.  222. 
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of  race.  I  did  discriminate  against  him  because  he  does  not  have  a 
visa,  or  he  cannot  obtain  a  visa.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  his  race. 
I  don't  care  if  they  do  not  give  visas  to  Anglo-Saxons,  or  any  race. 
It  is  not  the  race  that  concerns  me,  it  is  the  fact  that  the  man  cannot 
get  a  visa."  I  don't  know  wliether  this  has  ever  been  argued  in  the 
courts,  or  whether  it  would  be  a  sufficient  defense  to  demonstrate  that 
there  was  no  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race.  I  suspect  that  it 
would  not;  and  under  Federal  agency  regulations  I  am  sure  that  it 
would  not.  The  Federal  agencies  have  provided  that  exceptions  to 
anti-discriminatory  requirements  should  be  applied  very  strictly,  and 
not  broadly. 

Mr.  Bingham.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  Federal  agencies  w^ere 
required  in  their  hiring  practices,  in  employment  practices,  which 
would  include,  I  presume,  assignments  to  a  particular  country,  not 
to  discriminate. 

Mr.  ScALiA.  Yes.  sir. 

EFFECT  OF  EXPORT  ADMINISTRATION  ACT  OF  19  69  ^ 

Mr.  Bingham.  Now,  if  I  may  turn  to  the  other  three  witnesses, 
I  would  like  to  ask  you  all  this  question.  Do  you  believe  that  the  1965 
law,  and  the  subsequent  amendments  to  it  had  any  effect  whatsover 
in  reducing  the  effectiveness  of  the  Arab  boycott  ? 

Mr.  Parskt.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  1965  law  has  been 
complied  with  by  the  U.S.  Government,  certainly  by  the  Treasury 
Department,  and  all  of  the  departments  that  I  am  aware  of. 

I  believe  that  there  has  been  some  effect  in  terms  of  the  boycott. 
As  I  indicated  in  my  testimony,  I  believe  that  the  boycott  grew  out 
of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict,  and  that  the  Arab  countries  view  it  as 
part  of  that  conflict.  I  feel  that  you  have  to  distinguish  between  the 
policy  as  enunciated,  and  how  that  policy  is  carried  out  in  practice. 
However,  I  think  that,  certainly,  the  way  in  which  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  pursued  its  opposition  directly  with  the  Arab  countries,  has 
resulted  in  a  tempering  of  the  boycott. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Let  me  be  more  specific.  I  am  thinking  really  in 
terms  of  the  behavior  of  the  American  companies.  The  law  provides 
that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  oppose  the  boycott. 

It  also  says  that  American  companies  ought  to  be  encouraged  not 
to  cooperate.  Have  those  provisions  had  any  effect  on  American 
businesses  ? 

Mr.  Parskt.  I  would  like  to  let  the  Commerce  Department  supple- 
ment whatever  I  have  to  say. 

I  believe  that  the  carrying  out  of  that  policy  by  our  Government 
lias  tempered  the  way  in  which,  if  at  all,  our  businesses  comply. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  you  yield? 

U.S.    EXPORTERS*    REPORTS    RECEIVED    BY    DEPARTMENT    OF    COMMERCE 

This  is  sort  of  a  follow-up  (juestion,  which  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr, 
Hostler,  Precisely  how  many  of  the  U.S.  exporters  reports  did  your 
office  receive  in  1974?  That 'might  give  us  a  clue  as  what  American 
businesses  are  doing  in  complying  with  this  act.  If  you  would  give  us 
figures  for  the  preceding  year  as  well. 

1  The  1965  antiboycott  amendment  to  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949  is  incorporated 
without  chanpe  In  the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969  as  amended.  This  antiboycott 
provision  is  referred  to  below  as  tlie  "196r)  law." 

66-405  O — 76 7 
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Mr.  Hostler.  Mr.  Congressman,  that  question  can  be  most  appropri- 
ately dealt  with  by  Mr.  Rauer  Meyer,  who  is  director  of  the  Office 
of  Export  Administration  in  the  Bureau  of  Elast-West  Trade. 

STATEMENT  OF  KAUER  MEYER,  DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF  EXPORT 
ADMINISTRATION,  BUREAU  OF  EAST-WEST  TRADE,  DEPART- 
MENT OF  COMMERCE 

Mr.  Meyer.  Mr.  Whalen,  in  1974,  28  firms  reported  restrictive  trade 
practices  by  the  Arab  countries  against  Israel,  and  785  transactions 
were  involved.  In  1973,  30  firms  reported  restrictive  trade  practices 
by  the  Arab  countries  against  Israel,  and  1,152  transactions  were 
involved. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Let  me  pursue  the  more  general  at  this  time. 

You  favor  leaving  the  1965  law  as  it  is  ? 

Mr.  Hostler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bingham.  What  good  has  that  law  done  ? 

Mr.  Hostler.  ]\Ir.  Chairman,  we  believe  that  the  law  has  deterred 
many  U.S.  firms  from  doing  business  with  the  Arab  countries  because 
of  the  need  to  respond  to  Arab  requests  for  boycott-related  informa- 
tion. We  could  cite  the  instance  of  one  major  U.S.  firm  which  was 
boycotted  because  it  refused  to  certify  to  its  relationship  with  Israel, 
even  though  it  had  no  such  relationship  which  would  have  caused  it 
to  be  boycotted.  Many  other  firms  have  indicated  at  various  times  that 
they  would  refuse,  on  grounds  of  the  law's  provisions  and  on  principle, 
to  respond  to  boycott  questionnaires.  Unfortunately,  we  cannot  docu- 
ment them,  since  most  such  expressions  have  been  in  telephone  con- 
versations initiated  by  firms  receiving  the  questionnaires  and  calling 
Commerce  for  an  explanation. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Your  responsibility  under  that  act  is  to  encourage 
the  concerns  to  do  just  that.  What  have  you  done  along  those  lines? 

Mr.  Hostler.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  condone  these  practices. 
However,  we  recognize  that  there  are  conditions  imposed  by  sovereign 
nations  on  their  own  trade.  As  I  stated  earlier,  we  are  faced  with  the 
problem  of  reaching  an  appropriate  balance  between  our  policy  of 
protecting  U.S.  business  from  restrictive  practices,  and  the  objective 
of  supporting  the  interests  of  American  business  and  the  national 
economy. 

We  could  scarcely  serve  the  U.S.  economic  interests  by  ignoring  the 
fastest  growing  market  in  the  world,  considering  the  significance  of 
our  trade  with  the  Arab  countries,  and  the  need  for  jobs  for 
Americans. 

COMMERCE   DEPARTMENT   ACTIONS   TO   DISCOURAGE   BOYCOTT    COOPERATION 

Mr.  BixGHAM.  I  don't  detect  in  your  answer  any  response  to  my 
question  as  to  what  specifically  the  Department  of  Commerce  has 
done  to  discourage  American  firms  from  cooperating  with  the  boy- 
cott, as  required  by  law  ? 

Mr.  Hostler.  Day-to-day  contacts  on  substantive  issues  regarding 
the  boycott  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Bureau  of  International  Com- 
merce, as  distinct  from  the  enforcement  function  of  the  Office  of  Ex- 
port Administration,  headed  by  Mr.  Rauer  Meyer. 

My.  Meyer.  Most  of  the  inquiries  from  business  relate  to  the  nature 
of  the  application  of  the  boycott;  we  respond  by  furnishing  factual 
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information  on  the  boycott  regulations  and  procedures.  We  inform 
inquirers  of  the  U.S.  policy  on  the  boycott,  and  encourage  them  not 
to  comply  or  cooperate  with  the  boycott. 

Mr.  BixGHAM.  Do  you  have  some  form  into  which  that  language 
appears?  I  think  that  it  would  be  useful  for  us  to  have  that. 

Mr.  Hostler.  Fine.  I  have  copies  here  for  your  use. 

[The  copy  of  the  form  follows :] 

Copy  of  TLM.  Expouter's  Report  of  Request  for  Information,  Certification, 
OB  Other  Action  Indicating  a  Restrictive  Trade  Practice  or  Boycott 
Against  a  Foreign  Country  (Previous  to  November  20,  1975) 


IKIV    fcTll  OOKHTie  »>»o  '•«""•<» 'loN.L    K.iv^rii  •r»-'>»HT«»Tio».  _    .         -        ^    L       . .  . ,™ 

'"*"■*'"  »u"r  »  J  or   r  .ii"!  »i    'ntnt  B«i«r"  »Mf  •«  No.  4  l-KiKH 

(rOMCKLV    H.IOHI  0»»iCt    or    t«PO-I    CONTROL 

U.S.  EXPORTER'S  REPORT 
OF  REQUEST  RECEIVED  FOR  INFORMATION.  CERTIFICATION,  OR  OTHER  ACTION  INDICATING 

A  RESTRICTIVE  TRADE  PRACTICE  OR  BOYCOTT  AGAINST  A  FOREIGN  COUNTRY 

A.     IMPORTANT  .   It  i«  ihm  policy  •'  **«•  Unit*4  Stotes  id  Appoi*  rvstrictiv*  trad*  procficas  or  boycotia  foit«f*d  or  impoft*^  by  f»r«ifn 
countries  ogatrtct  oltiAr  cowntho*  friondly  to  th«  Unit«d  Stotvs.     All  U.S.  OKportari  of  orticlos,  motoriols,    kvpplio*  or  infonvoiior« 
or*  oncoyragod  and  roQuottod  to  rofwto  to  takm,  hut  oro  not  logolly  pnthibitod  fiom  toking,  any  octien,  inclvdmg  iKo  fwmtshirtf  of 
Infofmoitoo  or  iho  tinning  ol  ogroomonta.  that  ko»  tfio  offoct  •!  Kirfhoring  or  Htpporting  such  rostricti  wo  trodo  proeticos  or  boycott*. 

Acoorrftngly,  I  oncowrago  ond  ro^osf  Indivl^ola  mmd  fifoia  rocotwing  such  ro^o»to  lo  toluao  lo  cooipiy  with  ihom. 


--4te 


Frederick  B.  Oent 
Secretary  of  Commerce 


B.    INSTRUCTIONS:      This  form  must  be  completed  by  a  U.S.  exporter  whenever  he  is  requesled  to  take  any  action,  including  the  furni<h* 
inft  of  loformaiton  or  the  sijtninft  of  an  a^rermcni,  which  is  designed  to  support  a  restrictive  trade  practice  or  ht'yCott  fostered  or  im- 
posed by  •  forei/pi  country  afcainst  any  other  country  not  included  in  Country  Ciroup  S,  W,  Y,  or  7-    (Country  (.roups  are  listed  in 
Supplement  No.   1   to  Part   370  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  Export  Control   Rejtulaiions.)    Submitsien  of  tbia  torm  i%  mondotory 
(SO  use  App.  3403(b).     Foiluro  id  comply  aubjocls  tbo  U.S.  oi^ortor  Id  rbo  panoltios  proicribod  In  SocHon  (6)  of  tbo  Empofl  Adminia- 
trotion  Act  of  1969.  oa  omondod.    It  must  be  submitted  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Domestic  and  Internationa)   Mu^inrss  Ad- 
ministration, Bureau  of  East-West  Trade,  Office  of  Export  Control,  Washinition,  D.C.  202W,  within  fiftoon  buainoas  doya  from  the  date 
of  receipt  of  such  a  requesu    Vhenever  a  person  receives  more  than  one  request  for  action  with  reference  to  the  same  transaction,  onl^r 
the  first  request  need  be  reported  to  the  Office  of  Ext>on  Control  (See  Pan  J69  of  the  Export  Control   Re|culaiions). 


C.   CONFIOEMTIAL.     Inforai.lioo    (umishcd  hctewiih    ia  dctmed    conlidrnci.l    mad  will  noc  be  publiihtd  or  Ji.closcd  ticep<  ••  apccified  in 
Stctioo  7(0  o(  tlx  Ejpoit  AdiDioiilr.iioa  Ace  of  1965  (50  USC  App.  2(06(c)). 

1.    Name  mad  Addrc»  of  US.  Eiponer  •ubsitting  thi.  ccpon: 

Addiest: 

City,  Stale  ,  sod  Zip  Code: 

3.  Name  of  Country /ies  against  which  the  teijueat  is  directed: 

4.  Date  request  was  received  by  ne/ua: 

S.  I/Te  received  thia  'equest  front 
Name:                                            ' 

Addreaa: 

2.    Eaporter's  Refetence  No.  (II  mnyy 

tf.    Specify  type  of  request  received.    (II  mnr  /r.at  In  «b  I.  ch.cjt.d,  eoapf.l.  lUm  f) 

•.  [      I  Questionnaire  fAtf.cfi  copr> 

b.  [     1  Other  type  of  request  for  information  or  action  contained  in: 

I — I  Trade  Opportunity  □  Certificate  of  Origin  □  Consular  Invoice 

Q  Bid  Specification  Q  Certificate  of  Manufacture  Q  Other  fjp.e(f)r> 

Q  Purchase  Order r~l  Letter  of  Credit 


7.    If  Item  6b  above  is  checked,  give  the  specific  infolmaiion  or  action  requested.    (Use  direct  quotationa  from  the  request.) 

••  II  the  request  relates  to  a  specific  transaction,  describe  the  commodities  or  technical  data  involved.  (The  description  olthe  commodity  or 
technical  data  may  conlom  to  the  deacriptioo  on  the  order  or  to  usual  commercial  terminology,  and  may  b«t  aeed  not  be  in  terms  o«  the 
ComaK>dity  Control  List  or  Schedule  B.)  \ 

OwaMity  DascrlpflOT  Valiw 


9.    Addinonal  Remarks: 


10.  Action:     (Completion  of  the  infonnalion  in  ihis  Item  would  be  helpful  to  the  U.S.  l.overnment  but  is  not  mandaioty.) 
"    ^  [— J  i/w,  have  not  complied  and  will  not  comply  with  the  request  for  information  or  action  described  above, 
k.  rH  I/We  hov.  complied  with,  or  will  comply  with,  ihe  request  for  information  or  action  described  above. 

c.  □  l/»e  have  not  daeidod  whether  1/we  shall  comply  with  the  request  for  information  or  action  described  above  and  I/we    will    inform 
the  Office  of  Eipon  Control  of  my /our  decision. 


11     1  certify  that  all  statements  and  intormation  contained  in  this  report  are  true  and  correct  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

Sign  h,™  Type  or 

In  lnh__ .P'"" , __ .     ,     ,      "•'• 

(Staasiaie  of  Peisoo  Cowplcting  Report)  (Na».  and  Title  of  Person  whose  Siaoatuir  Appears  o.  ibe  Ltae  to  the  Leii) 


usco*A«-oc  To«aa-PTS 
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Mr.  Bingham.  Mr,  Parsky,  if  I  may  turn  to  you.  Your  comments, 
as  I  understand  them,  were  directed  primarily  in  the  area  of  proposed 
economic  actions  against  countries  concerned  here. 

POSSIBILITY    OF    STRONGER   LEGISLATION 

You  did  not  direct  your  comments  to  the  possibility  of  le<^islation 
that  would  give  some  teeth,  let  us  say,  to  the  1965  law,  as  far  as 
American  businesses  are  concerned. 

This  committee  will  be  very  seriously  considerinp;  the  possibility  of 
special  legislation.  I  would  like  to  have  your  comments? 

Mr.  Parsky.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  certainly  is  a  distinction  between 
action  that  is  directed  frontally,  if  you  will,  against  the  countries 
involved,  and  action  that  would  be  taken  against  American  firms. 

I  certainly  appreciate  the  desire  on  the  part  of  Congress  for  a 
stronger  legislative  expression  of  opposition  to  the  boycott.  However, 
I  wonild  urge  that  the  Congress  do  so  only  within  the  context  of  the 
examination  that  we  are  making  now  of  our  current  laws. 

I  think  that  we  should  recognize  the  potential  drawbacks  to  any 
sort  of  legislation  at  this  point  in  time,  drawbacks  that  could  seriously 
affect  the  way  in  which  our  American  companies  do  business. 

The  thrust  of  my  conunents  with  respect  to  the  boycott  were  aimed 
ac  urging  that  no  legislative  action  be  taken  at  this  point,  princi])ally 
because  I  think  that  we  are  in  a  most  delicate  time  in  terms  of  our 
negotiations  in  the  Middle  East.  We  must  remember  that  the  boycott 
arose  out  of  the  conflict  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

I  have  some  concerns  about  a  new  legislative  approach,  and 
whether  or  not  it  would  accomplish  the  kind  of  results  that  we  all 
want. 

UNITED  STATES-ARAB  GOVERNMENT  ECONOMIC  RELATIONS  ARE  A   PARADOX 

Mr.  Bingham.  I  have  one  more  general  question,  which  I  will  ad- 
dress to  all  of  you,  if  you  would  care  to  comment,  and  that  is  this : 
It  strikes  me  as  very  strange  that,  particularly  now,  when  the  Arab 
governments  are  entering  into  economic  negotiations  with  us,  such  as 
you  describe,  knowing  that  we  have  the  most  extensive  and  economic 
relationship  with  Israel. 

In  other  words,  they  do  not  propose  to  impose  any  kind  of  a  boycott 
against  the  U.S.  Government,  because  it  has  economic  dealings  with 
Israel.  Xevertheless,  they  persist  in  seeking  to  impose  a  boycott 
against  American  business  concerns  that  have  important  economic 
relationships  with  Israel.  What  is  your  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  Parsky.  I  would  like  to  let  Mr.  Sober  comment  if  you  would, 
but  I  might  say,  to  begin  with,  that  I  think  your  comments, 
Mr.  Chairman,  highlight  the  importance  of  maintaining  those 
relationships. 

I  have  discussed  this  issue  both  with  leaders  in  the  Arab  countries 
and  in  Israel,  and  you  are  right  regarding  the  implications  of  their 
severing  economic  relationships  with  the  United  States.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  Avelcome  those  economic  ties.  They  can  see  the  benefits,  I 
think,  by  increasing  the  opportunities,  by  increasing  those  benefits. 

We  are  enhancing,  really,  our  ability  to  reach  an  understanding  on 
this  issue  by  demonstrating  the  potential  for  economic  loss  in  con- 
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tinning-  the  boycott.  That  is  in  part  what  I  think  these  economic  rela- 
tionships can  do. 

Mr.  BixGHAM.  Mr.  Sober. 

Mr.  Sober.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  Arab  countries,  several  of  them,  want 
close  economic  relations  with  the  United  States,  because  they  see  it 
in  their  interest.  By  and  large,  we  have  reciprocated,  because  we  also 
have  seen  it  in  our  interest.  That  is  why  we  have  the  several  commis- 
sions that  Mr.  Parsky  has  mentioned. 

We  have  met  within  the  last  2  weeks  with  representatives  of  the 
Saudi  Government  and  the  Iranian  Government  here  in  these  commis- 
sions. We  had  very  positive  and  very  constructive  talks  on  things 
which  we  find  in  our  mutual  interest. 

I  would  agree  also  with  what  Mr.  Parsky  said,  that  we  see  these 
relationships  as  very  much  in  accord  with  our  overall  effort  to  foster 
a  total  relationship  with  countries  in  the  area,  which  will  provide  a 
better  climate  in  which  we  can  relate  with  them  in  many  things. 

One  of  those  things,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  effort  which  is  now  under- 
way at  this  moment  with  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the  area,  doing  his 
best,  and  doing  what  the  United  States  can  do,  to  help  the  countries 
in  the  area  to  find  a  way  toward  a  just  and  durable  peace.  As  I  said 
in  my  initial  statement,  we  feel  we  must  provide  the  fundamental 
foundation  for  the  resolution  of  this  very  troublesome  problem  which 
we  are  talking  about. 

ARAB  BOYCOTT  DIRECTED  AGAINST  ISRAEL,  NOT  UNITED  STATES 

If  I  may  comment  just  another  minute,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Your  question,  referred  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  Arab  countries 
wish  to  boycott  American  companies.  I  would  like  to  express  the 
thought  that  this  is  not  as  we  understand  it,  their  interest  in  the  boy- 
cott. It  is  not  to  harm  American  companies. 

Now,  we  know  that  some  American  companies  are  being  harmed, 
but  their  intent  is  rather  clear,  it  is  against  Israel.  Whether  we  agree 
with  that  or  not,  the  fact  is  that  some  of  the  American  firms  are 
caught,  but  that  is  not  the  initial  intent. 

I  think  that  this  is  a  question  that  sometimes  gets  misconstrued.  It 
might  be  useful  to  read,  without  defending  it  or  supporting  it,  a  very 
recent  statement  that  was  made  by  the  commissioner  general  of  the 
Arab  Boycott  Office,  after  the  last  meeting  of  the  office  in  Cairo. 

The  press  statement  states: 

The  Arab  boycott  has  no  racial  or  reli^ous  nature,  and  does  not  discriminate 
between  the  nationalities,  or  religious  creeds  of  the  owners  of  companies.  The 
Arab  boycott  is  applied  against  companies  which  strengthen  the  Israeli  economy, 
and  develop  Israelis  military  industries.  In  these  cases,  the  Arab  boycott  is 
applied,  regardless  of  the  nationality  or  the  religion  of  the  owners  of  these 
companies. 

I  just  read  that  for  the  record.  It  is  not  something  that  I  would 
want  to  defend,  but  I  think  that  it  is  useful  to  have  the  most  recent 
statement. 

EFFECTI\T>NESS  OF  EXPORT  ADMINISTRATION  ACT  OF  19  69 

If  I  could  make  one  more  point,  and  I  don't  want  to  filibuster  you. 
I  would  lilve  to  go  back  to  the  question  of  the  appropriateness  of  the 
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present  legislation,  has  it  been  effective  and  what  would  be  the  utility 
of  something  else  ? 

Clearly,  it  is  impossible  to  know  what  effect  the  present  act  has  had. 
We  know  how  many  companies,  perhaps,  have  reported  that  they  have 
refused  to  comply,'after  our  encouragement  to  them  to  refuse  to  com- 
ply, but  we  cannot  oblige  them  to  do  so. 

We  will  never  know,  I  think,  how  many  do  comply.  But  we  don't 
know  how  many  have  actually  turned  away  and  said :  "We  will  not 
fill  out  the  form,  just  go  away."'  I  don't  think  that  we  can  determine 
that. 

As  to  the  question  of  what  might  be  better,  I  would  think  that  we 
would  want  to  consider,  and  the  Congress  would  want  to  consider  very 
carefully,  a  number  of  very  interesting  points. 

Would  any  new  legislation  actually  curb  the  boycott?  I  think  a 
very  important  consideration  would  be  whether,  in  fact,  the  United 
States  would  act  alone.  To  what  degree  might  we  have  some  coopera- 
tion, in  the  form  of  legislation,  from  all  of  the  other,  let  us  say,  in- 
dustrial exporting  countries  ? 

In  other  words,  how  much  do  the  Arabs  necessarily  count  on  us? 
Would  an  action  by  us  actually  oblige  them  to  give  up  the  boycott? 
That  is  uncertain.  To  what  extent  would  it  affect  American  exports? 
We  badly  need  more  exports.  We  have  been  doing  our  best  to  expand 
American  exports. 

Part  of  the  cooperative  relationship  that  we  have  been  discussing 
with  certain  countries  in  the  area  very  much  tends  toward  that  point. 
I  am  not  suggesting  that  American  exports  are  the  ultimate  goal,  and 
the  only  goal  under  consideration,  because  we  have  very  clear  view- 
points on  things  that  should  not  be  done. 

The  impact  on  exports  has  to  be  considered,  and  I  would  like  to 
come  to  a  point  which  I  made  before,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  I  think 
is  really  central  to  this  situation.  How  will  any  new  legislation  here 
be  considered  in  the  area,  in  terms  of  the  total  relationship  which  we 
are  trying  to  build  up  with  the  countries  of  the  area,  which  will,  if 
you  will,  induce  them  toward  more  receptivity  on  the  peacemaking 
effort,  for  example  ? 

Wliat  will  it  do,  on  the  contrary,  in  terms  of  countermeasures  that 
they  may  feel  obliged  to  take,  because  of  some  legislation  here? 

We  ought  to  consider  very  carefully,  then,  in  the  context  of  the  po- 
litical effort  which  is  now  underway  to  find  a  way  for  peaceful  settle- 
ment in  the  Near  East. 

Mr.  Bingham.  I  don't  want  to  trespass  on  my  colleague's  time,  but 
let  me  pursue  that  a  little  further. 

The  Arabs  know  that  we  oppose  the  boycott.  We  have  told  them 
that  many  times.  They  know  that  we  encourage  our  companies  not  to 
comply  with  the  boycott.  All  we  are  suggesting  is  that  we  take  steps  to 
say  that  our  companies  will  not  comply  with  it,  which  will  be  across 
the  board. 

That  means  that  those  companies  that  follow  our  advice  now,  and 
refuse  to  comply,  would  no  longer  have  to  suffer  alone,  because  others 
do  comply.  All  would  be  prohibited  from  complying. 

I  cannot  see,  in  the  light  of  their  knowledge  of  our  policy,  and  the 
knowledge  that  we  have  imposed  this,  how  they  can  take  exception 
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to  that.  Moreover,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  it  would  be  far  more,  not 
only  effective  in  terms  of  stopping  American  compliance  with  the  Arab 
boycott,  but  far  more  equitable  to  American  business,  because,  as  I 
said,  those  who  now  follow  our  advice,  but  get  cut  down,  would  no 
longer  be  left  out  in  left  field  some  place.  They  would  all  be  in  the 
same  situation. 

Finally,  I  cannot  believe  that  given  the  fact  that  no  American  com- 
pany could,  then,  cooperate  by  supplying  the  information,  and  in- 
dicating a  willingness  to  comply,  that  the  Arabs  would  stop  doing 
business  with  the  U.S.  fiiTns,  which  w^ould  be  the  consequence  if  they 
were  to  impose  the  boycott  regardless. 

Mr.  Parsky.  I  would  add  the  following  comment,  Mr.  Chairman. 
As  I  have  indicated,  we  would  be  glad  to  work  with  you  in  the  de- 
velopment of  any  ])roposed  legislation  that  you  have. 

However,  I  feel  tliat  at  this  point  we  need  to  complete  our  review 
of  the  laws  that  presently  exist,  and  our  enforcement  capability.  One 
particular  danger  that  I  think  that  we  w^ould  face  is  that  the  Arab 
countries  would  continue  to  pursue  the  boycott,  Avhich  they  consider 
a  part  of  the  conflict,  and  would  seek  to  obtain  information  about 
V.S.  firms  from  any  source  that  they  possibly  could;  if  not  officially, 
then  through  other  sources  of  information. 

This  could  lead  not  only  to  erroneous  information,  but  to  a  rather 
disruptive  effect  on  the  business  community.  I  point  that  out  as  just 
a  cautious  reaction  to  the  kind  of  legislation  that  you  would  propose. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  must  continue  to  oppose  the  boycott. 
I  think  that  the  economic  efforts  that  we  have  established  open  a  fur- 
ther avenue  to  pursue  our  opposition,  but  I  would  be  very  cautious 
at  this  point  to  seek  to  impose  a  legislative  solution. 

Mr.  BixGHAM,  Let  me  just  say,  Mr.  Parsky,  Mr.  Sober,  and  Mr. 
Hostler,  any  legislation  that  would  be  introduced  would  be  referred  to 
vour  departments  for  comments. 

Mr.  Blester? 

Mr.  BiESTER.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  have  other  questions,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Scalia,  to  pre- 
serve a  degree  of  coherency,  if  I  could  pick  up  from  the  line  you  have 
just  been  pursuing. 

ARABS    RETAIN    DEGREE    OF    SELECTIVITY   IX    CONFORMING    TO    BOYCOTT 

If  the  Arab  boycott — if  we  pass  restrictive  legislation,  or  if  we  do 
not,  the  Arabs  retain  a  certain  degree  of  selectivity,  do  they  not,  of 
whether  they  will  or  will  not  deal?  For  example,  they  can  violate 
their  own  boycott,  if  they  choose  to. 

Xow,  there  are  certain  materials  and  items  that  they  buy  from  us 
that  they  feel  have  a  higher  degree  of  urgency  to  acquire  than  others. 

My  recollection  is  that  at  least  one  Arab  state  wants  to  buy  fighter- 
bombers.  The  same  company  that  makes  those  fighter-bombers  also 
makes  fighter-bombers  for  Israel,  I  assume  that  this  is  the  case. 

Therefore,  if  we  pass  this  law,  the  company  would  have  to  fill  out 
the  questionnaire,  and  say :  "We  cannot  answer  your  questions."  The 
Arabs  could  very  well  say :  "Well,  OK,  we  will  ignore  it  in  this  in- 
stance, because  we  like  your  fighter-bombers." 
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If  a  company  were  selling-  food,  or  some  nonstrategic  item,  they 
could  just  as  easily  get  that  from  France,  or  Australia,  or  Canada, 
or  some  other  country. 

The  problem  that  I  have,  and  I  am  trying  to  keep  an  open  mind 
here,  is  that  this  legislation  takes  a^Yay  all  inflexibility  on  the  part  of 
the  American  economy,  and  leaves  the  Arabs  with  total  flexibility 
to  pick  and  choose  the  things  that  they  would  like  to  buy. 

Under  circumstances  that  are  not  very  useful  to  Israel,  they  choose 
not  to  buy  food,  but  choose  to  buy  fighter-bombers. 

Now,  in  terms  of  the  boycott  itself,  Mr.  Scalia,  what  is  the  status 
under  recognized  principles  of  international  law  ?  Is  it  a  core  boycott 
that  conforms  to  these  principles,  or  is  it  a  secondary  boycott  that 
conforms  to  those  principles  ? 

Mr.  Scalia.  I  will  preface  my  comments  with  the  statement  that 
I  don't  purport  to  be  an  expert  on  public  international  law,  and  the 
State  Department  ought  to  be  consulted  on  the  point. 

It  is  my  understanding:  that  it  is  not  contrary  to  any  accepted  prin- 
ciple of  international  law  to  refuse  to  do  business  Avith  another  coun- 
try, and  to  do  so  collectively,  at  least  in  those  instances  where  there 
isa  formal  state  of  hostility  existing  between  the  object  of  the  boycott 
and  the  countries  imposing  it. 

It  is  also  my  understanding  that  we,  ourselves,  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  boycott  during  World  War  II. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  I  understand  the  legality.  Generally  a  boycott  is  based 
on  belligerence  and  a  secondary  boycott  will  stretch  out  from  there. 
I  was  wondering  whether  in  your  opinion  this  particular  core  boycott 
and  the  secondary  boycott 

Mr.  Scalia.  Iwillcheck  it  further,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  a  sec- 
ondary boycott,  under  the  circumstances  described,  is  contrary  to  any 
established  principle  of  international  law. 

BOYCOTT  PROVISIONS  IN  U.S.  LAW 

Mr.  Sober.  If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  comment  on  that.  This  is  per- 
haps not  the  best  place  to  discuss  it  in  detail,  but  I  would  like  to  recall 
that  there  is  on  the  statute  book  of  the  United  States,  which  perhaps 
has  some  relevance  to  this,  the  "Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act''  of 
1917,  providing  the  United  States  with  very  broad  authority  to  carry 
out  primary  and  secondary  boycotts. 

In  World  War  I,  and  in  World  War  II,  and  even  today,  it  has  been 
the  primary  basis  for  preventing  shipments,  as  to  certain  communist 
countries,  t  believe,  sir,  that  we  also  have,  through  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Legislation  and  Public  Law  480,  certain  provisions  which,  in 
effect,  have  the  effect  of  permitting  a  secondary  boycott  of  a  type  to  be 
applied,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  countries  which  shipped  to  North 
Vietnam,  and  provide  assistance  to  Cuba. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  there  is  any  close  analogy  here.  There  is 
some  legal  relevance.  If  you  would  like,  sir,  we  would  be  very  glad  to 
submit  something  for  the  record  on  this  particular  question  that  you 
ask.^ 

Mr.  BiESTER.  Thank  you  very  much. 

1  The  Information  provided  by  Mr.  Sober  appears  on  p.  224. 
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U.S.  g()vkrxmp:xt  responsibility  for  xondiscrimination 

I  would  like  to  pursue  now  the  status  of  the  Federal  Government's 
responsibility  ^vheii  it  assigns  persons  to  serve  in  foreign  countries. 

I  believe  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  had  asked  a  general  question  which 
received  an  affirmative  answer  from  Mr.  Scalia.  I  would  like  to  nail  it 
down  so  that  I  can  be  certain. 

Let  us  take  either  military  people,  or  foreign  service  officers,  either 
one  or  both,  or  any  employee  of  the  U.S.  Government  who  would  be, 
in  the  regular  course  of  activities  of  the  Government,  sent  to  various 
areas. 

Would  the  Federal  Government  be  violative  of  the  Constitution, 
or  statutory  law,  if  we  declined  to  send  a  Jewish  military  employee, 
or  civilian  employee  of  the  Federal  Government,  to  an  Arab  state, 
because  the  Arab  state  requested  that  no  Jews  be  sent  to  it? 

Mr.  Scalia.  I  am  not  sure  what  you  mean  by  "declined  to  send." 
If  the  Arab  state  refuses  to  admit  the  person,  there  is  very  little  that 
we  can  do  about  it.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  a  Federal  agency  cannot  decide 
that  it  is  not  going  to  hire  people  of  a  certain  race  or  religion  for  par- 
ticular areas  of  activity,  because  those  particular  areas  of  activity  are 
in  countries  which  do  not  favor  that  race  or  religion. 

However,  you  have  a  problem  when  the  man  shows  up,  and  the  coun- 
try says :  "We  will  not  accept  him."  I  am  not  aware  of  any  principle 
tliat  requires  the  U.S.  Government  thereupon  to  pack  up  and  go  home, 
and  not  to  send  somebody  else  to  pursue  the  contract.  I  would  say  that 
tliis  is  not  violative  of  law ;  w^hether  you  want  to  do  it  as  a  matter  of 
policy  or  not  is  something  else. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  My  real  question  is  where  we  would  stand  in  terms  of 
constitutional  or  statutory  law  ? 

Mr.  Scalia.  My  answer  is  that,  in  the  hiring  of  personnel,  it  is  not 
proper  for  the  Federal  Government  to  select  only  persons  of  certain 
races,  religions,  colors,  national  origins,  or  sex,  because  certain  coun- 
tries will  not  favor  it. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  Were  we  to  make  a  mental  reservation  in  terms  of 
assignment,  or  make  a  reservation  in  terms  of  assignments  where  we 
might  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  worthwhile  to  send  person 
X  to  country  Y,  because  they  will  not  give  a  visa.  Would  that  activity, 
even  before  the  opportunity  of  the  visa  has  been  challenged,  be  a 
violation  of  the  Constitution  or  statutory  rights  ? 

Mr.  Scalia.  I  really  don't  know.  I  really  wonder  whether  it  is  neces- 
sary to  go  through  the  mechanical  gesture  of  submitting  a  name  that 
one  knows  will  be  rejected  for  a  visa.  It  tends  to  bring  the  whole  thing 
down  to  the  level  of  the  ridiculous.  I  am  not  really  sure  that  the  me- 
chanical act  makes  the  difference  between  whether  the  Government  is 
acting  properly  or  not. 

Mr.  Bixgham.  Would  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  moment? 

Isn't  there  a  further  complication  in  that  the  rejection,  or  the 
acceptance  of  the  visa  may  be  subject  to  negotiations?  You  have  the 
situation  where  certainly  there  haA^e  been  Jews  admitted  to,  and  who 
obtain  visas  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

Mr.  Scalia.  I  was  assuming  the  case  where  it  is  absolutely  certain 
that  the  visa  is  not  going  to  be  obtained. 
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Mr.  Bingham.  I  am  not  sure  that  there  is  any  such  case.  My  impres- 
sion is  that  it  has  not  been  the  case, 

Mr.  BiESTER.  I  am  trying  to  find  what  the  current  status  of  American 
law  is  with  respect  to  any  such  activity.  What  other  countries  have 
legislation  such  as  the  one  we  currently  have  on  the  books  in  terms  of 
discouraging,  or  urging  against  compliance  with  the  Arab  boycott? 

Mr.  Sober,  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  country  that  has  similar 
legislation,  Mr.  Biester,  but  I  would  be  glad  to  research  that  further, 
and  submit  it  for  the  record. 

[The  information  requested  follows :] 

Antiboycott  Laws  of  Other  Nations 

On  the  basis  of  a  review  of  its  own  records  and  an  inquiry  of  all  U.S.  Em- 
bassies in  Western  Europe,  the  Department  of  State  has  found  no  laws  or  regula- 
tions which  are  or  could  be  aimed  at  the  Arab  Boycott  of  Israel.  However,  the 
Department  notes  an  amendment  to  the  Canadian  Bill  of  Rights  introduced 
March  13,  1975  in  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons  which  would,  if  passed,  make 
invalid  in  Canada  any  contracts  which  would  require  one  or  another  party  to 
"refrain  from  having  commercial  relations  with  any  person  or  persons  (whether 
within  Canada  or  not)  on  the  basis  of  race,  national  origin,  colour,  religion  or 
sex." 

Mr.  Biester.  I  would  appreciate  that.  Now,  I  am  asking  for  some 
scenario  writing,  and  I  appreciate  the  difficulty.  I  will  not  necessarily 
press  the  matter,  if  it  is  too  difficult.  I  am  thinking  in  terms  of  best 
case-worst  case. 

POSSIBLE   ADVERSE    EFFECTS    OF   ANTIBOYCOTT    LEGISLATION 

If  we  were  to  change  the  law  and  make  it  flatly  illegal  to  cooperate 
in  those  questionnaires,  etc.,  cooperating  with  the  Arab  boycott  by  sup- 
plying the  information.  Obviously,  the  best  case  would  be  no  Arab 
boycott.  What  is  the  worst  case  ? 

Mr.  Sober.  I  might  suggest  some  possibilities,  and  my  colleagues 
might  want  to  expand  on  them,  but  the  worst  case  is  that  the  other  side 
would  interpret  our  action  as  a  desire  for  confrontation,  and  would 
adopt  countermeasures,  reprisals  that  might  go  to  the  point  of  break- 
ing relations  with  us  and  to  the  extent  that  they  could  succeed  in  shift- 
ing their  source  of  imports  to  other  countries. 

They  could  make  great  changes  in  their  financial  relationships  with 
the  United  States,  where  these  countries  have  very  close  and  coopera- 
tive relationships  with  us. 

I  would  like  to  leave  finally  on  the  political  side,  the  specter  that 
this  could  have  a  very  serious  and  severe  effect  on  the  overall  climate  in 
which  we  are  trying  to  work  toward  that  very  elusive  peace  between 
the  Arabs  and  Israel. 

Mr.  Biester,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  one  further  question,  and  then 
I  will  come  back  to  you,  Mr.  Scalia. 

On  the  question  of  dichotomy,  which  I  think  is  extremely  rationally 
raised  with  respect  to  the  boycott  and  the  religious  discrimination  in 
the  United  States,  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  American  companies  with  questions  of  Arab  commercial  interests, 
as  far  as  dealings  are  concerned,  so  far  as  hiring  practices  are  con- 
cerned, be  violative  of  section  VII  ? 

Mr.  Scalia.  You  are  presuming  that  the  information  is  furnished 
with  the  knowledge  that  it  will  be  used  to  enable  the  other  person  to 
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discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  et  cetera.  As  far  as  I  am  aware, 
it  is  not  a  violation  of  U.S.  law  at  the  present  time,  to  furnish  infor- 
mation, knowing  that  somebody  else  will  use  it  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  So,  it  might  be  useful  to  deal  with  that  aspect  of  this 
question  with  some  legislation. 

Mr.  ScALiA.  It  would  be  useful  to  consider  it.  Some  problems  occur 
to  me  right  off  the  bat,  such  as  the  problem  of  demonstrating  the  nec- 
essary state  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  person  who  furnishes  the 
information.  We  would  not  want  to  subject  people  to  constant  threat 
of  suit,  because  they  don't  know  why  the  information  is  being  obtained. 

Mr.  BiESTKR.  What  concerns  me  is  that,  perhaps,  the  problem  we  are 
talking  about  here,  in  terms  of  that  aspect,  is  already  covered  by  the 
current  legislation.  Apparently,  it  may  not  be  totally. 

Mr.  ScALiA.  I  think  this  is  right. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mv.  BixGHAM.  Mr.  AVlialen. 

PEXALTIES   TO   U.S.    EXPORTER   NOT   COMPLETING    COMMERCE   DAPARTMENT 

REPORT 

Mv.  WiiALEx.  I  would  like  to  address  my  question  to  Mr.  Meyer,  if 
you  would  respond.  I  have  here  form  DIB-621,  and  under  part  B  it 
reads : 

This  form  must  be  completed  by  a  U.S.  exporter  whenever  he  is  requested  to 
take  any  action,  including  the  furnishing  of  information  or  the  signing  of  an 
agreement,  which  is  designed  to  support  a  restrictive  trade  practice  or  boycott 
fostered  or  imposed  bj'  a  foreign  country  against  any  other  country  not  in- 
cluded in  .  .  . 

Then  it  continues  further  down 

Failure  to  comply  subjects  the  U.S.  exporter  to  the  penalties  prescribed  In 
section  (6)  of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969  as  amended. 

I  don't  have  the  statutes  in  front  of  me.  What  are  those  penalties? 

Mr.  Meyer.  They  range  from  a  civil  penalty  up  to  $1,000  per  offense 
on  up  to  criminal  sanctions  if  the  violation  has  an  advei*se  impact  on 
the  national  security. 

Mr.  Wiialex.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  this.  The  firm  is  given  this 
(luestionnaire  by  an  Arab  company,  or  an  Arab  government.  Then,  the 
American  firm  is  required  to  report  this.  Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  ]Meyer.  That  is  correct ;  yes. 

Mr.  Whalen.  It  is  your  responsibility,  obviously,  to  enforce  this, 
to  see  that  the  law  is  being  complied  with.  How  many  cases  have 
actually  been  brought  before  the  appropriate  court,  or  agency  involv- 
ing a  failure  to  comply  ? 

Mr.  ]\Ieter.  We  have  had  no  sanction  placed  on  a  firm  for  failure 
to  comply. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Although  there  are  penalties  prescribed  by  the  law. 

Mr.  Meyer,  I  should  point  out  that  we  did  ascertain  a  few  years 
back  that  there  were  a  number  of  firms  which  had  not  reported,  but 
the  reason  for  their  failure  to  report,  in  our  judgment,  could  be  at- 
tributed to  ignorance  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Whalen.  I  think  that  Mr.  Hostler  in  his  testimony  indicated 
that. 

Mr.  Hostler.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Whalen,  Has  there  been  any  further  compliance  ever  since 
that  time  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  We  are  presently  engaged,  as  Air.  Hostler  noted,  in 
investigating  the  report  that  shipping  companies  and  banks  are  vio- 
lating the  regulations.  Our  investigation  is  still  underway. 

Mr.  Whalen.  That  flurry  of  activity  stems  from  recent  disclosures. 
Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Whalen.  So,  in  the  interim,  the  enforcement  efforts  were  less 
than  vigorous,  I  suppose  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  That  is  essentially  correct,  for  the  reasons  set  forth  by 
Mr.  Hostler  in  his  statement. 

Mr.  Whalen.  To  nail  it  down,  there  have  been  no  cases  filed  for 
failure  to  comply  in  the  submission  of  this  document? 

Mr.  Meyer.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Whalen.  You  mentioned,  in  response  to  an  earlier  question 
raised,  that  in  1974,  23  firms  did  submit  this  export  report,  and  this 
involved  785  transactions.  What  did  you  do  then?  What  was  the 
follow-up  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  We  customarily  examine  the  reports.  We  aggregate 
them.  We  analyze  them  in  the  sense  of  identifying  the  type  of  restric- 
tion, the  type  of  document  on  which  the  request  was  made. 

We  tabulate  what  reports  there  are  of  compliance  and  noncompli- 
ance. We  prepare  a  report  quarterly  and  distribute  that  to  the  Bureau 
of  International  Commerce,  and  to  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  Whalen.  The  Bureau  of  International  Commerce  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Yes.  We  also  report  quarterly  to  Congress  the  number 
of  transactions  reported  in  the  particular  quarter. 

U.S.  firms  may  comply  with  boycott  after  completing 

COMMERCE    department    REPORT 

Mr.  Whalen.  The  companies  have  complied  with  the  law.  Now, 
suppose  a  company  said :  "All  right,  this  is  my  report.  I  am  going  to 
go  ahead,  and  trade  with  the  Arab  States.  I  have  complied  with  this. 
I  feel  I  have  complied  with  the  law,  wdiich  requires  filling  this  report 
out.  I  have  also  comj^leted  the  Arab  boycott  questionnaire,  and  we  are 
going  to  go  ahead  and  do  business'". 

Do  you  have  any  authority  to  step  in,  under  those  circumstances? 

Mr.  Meyer.  No,  because  the  law  does  not  prohibit  such  compliance. 
It  simply  requests  that  they  not  comply.  You  ask  whether  we  have 
authority;  I  think  we  would  be  hard  put  to  establish  that,  in  those 
circumstances,  a  firm  has  violated  any  regulation. 

Mr.  Whalen.  What  you  are  saying,  then,  is  that  every  firm  could 
and  should  file  this  report,  but  there  is  nothing  to  stop  that  firm  from 
supporting  the  boycott  by  filling  out  the  Arab  questionnaire? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  might  be  interesting,  just  for  the  record,  if 
you  will  excuse  me,  Mr.  Meyer,  to  read  section  10  on  this  report.  It  is 
under  the  heading  of  action,  and  in  parentheses  it  says : 

Completion  of  the  information  in  this  item  would  be  helpful  to  the  U.S. 
Government  but  is  not  mandatory. 

Then  there  are  three  boxes : 
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(a)  I/We  have  not  complied  and  will  not  comply  with  the  request  for  infor- 
mation or  action  described  above. 

(b)  I/We  have  complied  with,  or  will  comply  with,  the  request  for  informa- 
tion or  action  described  above. 

(c)  I/We  have  not  decided  whether  I/we  shall  comply  with  the  request  for 
information  or  action  described  above,  and  I/we  will  inform  the  Office  of  Ex- 
port Control  of  my/our  decision. 

Do  you  want  to  intervene,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

Mr.  Bingham.  No. 

Mr.  Whalen.  I  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Meyer,  for  that  information. 

OTHER    SECONDARY    BOYCOTTS    IN    THE    WORLD 

I  have  just  one  other  question,  Mr.  Sober,  and  it  is  a  followup  on  Con- 
gressman Biester's  question.  To  your  knowledge,  other  than  the  Rho- 
desian  boycott  mandated  by  the  U.N.,  is  there  any  other  country,  or  is 
there  any  other  group  of  countries  which  conducts  similar  secondary 
boycott  practices? 

i\Ir.  Sober.  None  that  occurs  to  me  at  the  moment.  The  Congress- 
man reminds  me  that  there  has  been  a  boycott  against  Africa,  but  I 
am  not  sure  that  it  is  a  secondary  boycott. 

The  Organization  of  American  States,  I  believe,  had  some  prob- 
lems with  Cuba,  but  this  was  rather  in  the  sense  of  a  primary  boycott. 

Mr.  Whalen.  In  relation  to  the  African  boycott,  do  U.S.  firms  do 
any  trade  with  South  Africa? 

Mr.  Sober.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Sober,  in  your  information  that  you  are  going 
to  supply  on  the  U.S.  boycott,  I  think  that  it  would  be  particularly 
helpful,  if  you  would  focus  on  the  issue  of  whether  they  were  primary 
or  secondary. 

Primary  boycotts,  we  are  familiar  with,  but  I  am  not,  myself, 
aware  that  any  of  these  boycotts  would  be  classified  in  the  type  of  sec- 
ondary boycott  that  we  have  here,  trying  to  prohibit  any  economic 
dealings  with  companies  that  trade  with  the  boycotting  countries. 

The  sanctions  in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  as  it  was  pointed  out, 
are  directed  against  countries,  and  not  against  the  business  concerned. 

Mr.  Sober.  We  will  comply  with  that.^ 

interdepartmental  study  on  boycott  problem 

Mr.  Bingham.  You  said  in  your  statement  that  President  Ford  had 
ordered  an  interdepartmental  study  to  determine  what  laws  may  be 
brought  to  bear  on  this  problem,  and  also  what  additional  steps,  if  any, 
should  be  taken  by  the  Goveniment  in  response. 

What  is  the  status  of  that  study,  and  when  do  you  anticipate  that 
it  will  be  concluded  ? 

Mr.  Parsky.  The  study  is  still  underway,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I 
would  anticipate  that  it  would  be  concluded  within  a  short  period  of 
time.  I  have  learned,  since  being  in  the  Government,  not  to  predict 
with  too  much  precision  when  a  study  would  be  completed.  I  would 
not  imagine  that  it  would  last  more  than  1  month  or  so. 


1  The  information  requested  of  Mr.  Sober  appears  on  p.  224. 
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BLACKLISTING    OF    ENTERTAINERS 


Mr.  Bingham.  I  was  curious  as  to  the  reference  in  your  statement, 
Mr.  Sober,  of  the  blacklisting  of  actors  and  their  films  and  recordings 
just  to  have  aided  Israel  through  fundraising. 

What  is  the  effect  of  that,  and  would  you  describe  what  happens 
there  a  little  more  fully,  and  what  you  mean  by  blacklisting  ? 

Mr.  Sober.  The  boycott  conditions  are  issued  by  the  central  Arab 
boycott  organization,  which  is  in  Damascus.  This  is  a  central  boycott 
document  that  need  not  be  adopted  precisely  by  each  of  the  many  coun- 
tries which  adhere  to  the  Arab  boycott.  Each  one  is  supposed  to  have 
its  own  system. 

The  central  purpose  of  the  boycott  is  to  inhibit  actions  deemed  by 
the  Arab  States  to  support  Israel  in  one  way  or  another.  When  they 
set  up  a  variety  of  criteria,  they  do  not  apply  only  to  trade.  I  referred 
in  my  initial  statement  to  some  special  services,  like  a  branch  office, 
or  technical  assistance  agreement  with  them,  or  building  a  factory 
there. 

Now,  they  also  have  certain  requirements,  or  certain  provisions  in 
the  boycott  rules  dealing  with  persons — not  only  firms — who  they  feel 
are  providing  some  special  support  or  encouragement  to  the  State  of 
Israel. 

Mr.  Whalen.  You  mean  George  E.  Jessel. 

Mr.  Sober.  There  are  some  who  are,  perhaps,  not  Jewish,  and  who 
may  be  supporting  Israel  by  fundraising  campaigns,  or  statements. 
There  may  not  be  any  very  firm  basis  for  saying  that  this  person 
should,  or  should  not  be  listed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  number  of 
people  have  been  put  on  the  blacklist. 

Mr.  Bingham.  I  don't  understand.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  black- 
list? 

Mr.  Sober.  They  are  not  supposed  to  have  any  economic  activities 
and  especially  their  films  may  not  be  shown,  their  songs  and  recordings 
cannot  be  played,  and  their  books  cannot  be  sold.  This  type  of  thing. 

administration   policy  concerning  ASSIGNMENT  OF  JEWS  TO 

ARAB    STATES 

Mr.  Bingham.  Now,  would  each  of  you  tell  us  what  is  the  policy  of 
your  department  concerning  sending  Jews  to  Arab  States? 

Mr.  Sober.  May  I  start?  As  for  the  Department  of  State,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  pursue  a  nondiscrimination  policy  in  assigning  personnel 
overseas.  No  post  in  the  field,  and  no  office  in  the  State  Department, 
can  refuse  the  assignment  of  any  employee  on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
religion,  sex,  or  national  origin.  This  is  a  firm  policy,  a  written  policy. 
There  are  no  deviations. 

We  have  been  talking  about  particular  problem  areas.  If  one  of  our 
personnel  were  selected  for  assignment  to  a  foreign  country,  and  if 
that  country  should  refuse  to  issue  him  or  her  a  visa,  we  would  protest 
that  refusal. 

If  we  were  unable  to  convince  the  other  government  to  alter  the 
decision,  we  would  go  ahead  and  reassign  the  officer  or  the  person  to 
another  post,  rather  than  keep  him  indefinitely  in  limbo.  Now,  that 
decision  would  not  be  based  in  any  way  on  condoning  or  accepting  the 
prejudices  of  the  country  in  question,  but  rather  on,  if  you  will,  an 
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acceptance  of  the  pragmatic  difficulties  of  having  to  live  in  the  world  in 
which  we  live. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Has  this  happened  in  the  case  of  Saudi  Arabia? 

Mr.  Sober.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  recollection,  we  have 
not  had  any  personnel  of  the  Jewish  faith,  because  I  think  that  this  is 
the  heart  of  the  problem  that  we  are  talking  about,  assigned  in  Saudi 
Arabia. 

If  our  personnel  procedure  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  person  of 
Jewish  faith  were  the  best  qualified,  inasmuch  as  we  do  not  make 
assignment  on  the  basis  of  faith  or  religion,  we  would  go  ahead  and 
assign  him. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  not  keep  records  in  the  State  Department 
showing  religious  convictions.  It  is  very  hard  to  go  back  into  history 
and  get  a  complete  answer  as  to  what  has  happened,  but  I  would  say 
again  that  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  and  this  is  a  matter  of  personal 
knowledge,  and  checking  with  colleagues  Avho  have  been  in  and  around 
the  area,  we  don't  know  of  any  person  of  known  Jewish  faith  wlio  has 
actually  been  assigned  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Are  you  saying  to  us  tliat  this  is  a  matter  of 
coincidence  ? 

Mr.  Sober.  No.  It  is  not  necessarily  a  matter  of  coincidence.  There 
are  various  factors  which  go  into  the  selection  procedure.  The  matter 
of  background  and  training  is  very  important.  The  matter  of  a  per- 
son's particular  desire  for  a  career  opportunity,  that  is  very  important, 
too. 

When  we  come  to  the  case  that  you  are  talking  about,  if  a  Jewish 
employee  sought  assignment  to  a  post  in  a  country  which,  if  you  will, 
discriminates  against  Jews,  which  would  exclude  him,  but  if  that  per- 
son were  the  best  qualified,  we  w^ould  go  ahead  and  make  the 
assignment. 

I  think  that  in  practice,  a  very  important  consideration  is  the  knowl- 
edge by  Jewish  employees  in  the  Department  of  the  discriminatory 
policies  actually  followed  by  the  Arab  countries.  Now,  I  cannot  say 
beyond  that.  I  have  stated  that  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  Jewish 
personnel  in  the  State  Department  that  has  been  assigned  to  Saudi 
Arabia. 

I  do  have  knowledge  of  Jewish  personnel  who  have  been  assigned, 
and  have  served,  in  some  other  Arab  countries. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Are  you  familiar,  Mr.  Sober,  with  the  situation  in 
South  Africa,  where  according  to  my  information  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  assigned  black  Americans  to  South  Africa,  Avhich  was 
against  the  preference  of  the  South  African  Government  ? 

Mr.  Sober.  Yes,  I  am  aware  of  that  particular  case.  I  think  that  this 
was  a  case,  Mr.  Chairman,  where  the  person  in  question  wanted  to  be 
assigned,  and  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  assigned, 
since  he  was  qualified  for  that  particular  job. 

I  am  not  aware  personally,  from  my  own  experience  of  the  case,  of 
a  Jewish  officer,  or  employee  of  the  Department  of  State,  who  wished 
to  be  assigned,  let  us  say,  for  example,  to  Saudi  Arabia.  I  think  that 
the  reasons  therefor  are  rather  obvious. 

I  don't  think  that  the  analogy  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  case  that 
you  mentioned  in  South  Africa. 
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Mr.  Whalen.  Would  one  of  the  qualifications  be  the  ability  to  speak 
Arabic  ? 

Mr.  Sober.  It  frequently  is. 

Mr.  Whalen.  But  is  not  an  exclusive  factor  ? 

Mr.  Sober.  I  would  say  that  many  of  our  senior  officers  in  the  Arab 
countries  speak  Arabic,  and  they,  in  many  cases,  have  g:one  through 
2  years  of  Arabic  trainino;.  For  reasons  which  are  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand, this  has  not  been  an  attractive  course  for  Jewish  officers  to 
apply  for. 

Always  makino;  the  caveat  that  we  do  not  know  exactly  in  every 
case  what  a  uian's  religion  is,  and  we  are  not  going  to  ask,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  why  Jewish  people  haven't  gone  after  this  kind 
of  knowledge  or  expertise. 

Mr.  Bingham.  If  women  decided  that  they  wanted  to  go  to  Saudi 
Arabia  ? 

Mr.  Sober.  The  same  thing  would  apply.  We  have  some  women 
there.  We  have  women  secretaries,  comuumications  personnel.  We 
don't  have  women  officers. 

Again,  I  would  say  that  I  know  of  no  case  where  a  w^oman  officer 
in  the  State  Department  has  had  any  cause  to  complain.  I  know  of 
no  complaint  that  has  been  made  that  a  woman  wanted  to  go  to  Saudi 
Arabia,  and  she  was  not  allowed  to  go.  Although  I  don't  know  of  any 
cases,  that  does  not  mean  that  it  has  not  happened. 

If  there  are  any  cases,  in  fact,  where  people  have  complained,  we 
would  want  to  investigate.  I  can  assure  you  that  we  would  act  in 
accordance  with  the  policies  that  I  have  described. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Parsky,  would  you  comment  on  this  as  fai-  as 
the  Treasury  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Parsky.  The  Treasury  experience  in  assigning  personnel  to 
Arab  countries  has  not  been  extensive.  We  do  not  have  Treasury 
representation  in  the  Arab  countries.  So,  our  experiences  have  been 
most  recent,  and  in  the  context  of  our  joint  connnission  activities. 

I  can  say  that  our  policies  with  respect  to  participation  in  joint 
commission  activities,  have  been  to  assign  and  work  with  the  most 
qualified  people  available.  As  part  of  these  joint  commission  activities, 
we  will  continue  to  send  our  most  qualified  people  to  Saudi  Arabi,  to 
Egypt,  to  a  number  of  Arab  countries.  I  have  discussed  this  issue  at 
length  with  representatives  from  the  Arab  countries,  and  I  have  made 
it  clear  to  them  that  it  is  our  j^olicy  to  reci'uit  and  to  assign  the  most 
qualified  people.  They  have  indicated  to  me  that  they  would  be 
receptive  to  these  people. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  have  been  members  of  the  Jewish  religion 
who  have  served  on  these  commission  activities  with  the  Arab  coun- 
tries, and  we  have  never  been  told  that  they  are  not  welcome  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Hostler. 

Mr.  Hostler.  I  would  second  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Parsky. 
Although  the  Commerce  Department  does  not  have  large  numbers  of 
personnel  assigned  overeeas,  as  mentioned  in  my  statement,  the  in- 
vestigation is  not  yet  complete,  we  have  no  known  instances  of  such 
discrimination  within  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

As  I  mentioned,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  sent  people  of  the  Jewish 
faith  on  temporary  duty  to  Arab  OPEC  countries.  Perhaps  it  would 
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be  of  interest  to  you,  that  our  position  is,  if  a  businessman  of  Jewish 
origin  woukl  wish  to  participate  in  one  of  our  trade  promotional 
events  in  an  Arab  country,  knowing  the  possible  limitations,  and 
wished  to  go  on  a  trade  mission  to  one  of  those  countries,  we  would 
certainly  not  attempt  to  preclude  it. 

If  he  were  refused  a  visa  by  any  country,  we  would  make  diplo- 
matic representations  through  the  State  Department,  and  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy to  that  government  in  an  effort  to  get  such  a  refusal  reversed.  If 
that  effort  failed,  we  would  have  no  recourse,  but  to  cancel  the  De- 
partment's participation  in  the  event. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Do  you  have  any  comments  on  this  subject,  Mr. 
Scalia? 

Mr.  Scalia.  Yes,  sir.  The  Department  of  Justice  is  probably  the  least 
peripatetic  of  the  departments  here.  I  certainly  know  of  no  case  in 
which  we  have  failed  to  send  or  assign  anyone  anywhere  because  of 
any  factor  of  race,  religion,  or  color,  and  so  forth.  I  am  confident  that, 
the  Department  occuping  the  very  special  relationship  to  the  Civil 
Rights  Laws  that  it  does,  it  would  never  occur.  It  is  inconceivable 


to  me. 


COMPLIANCE    OF    ARAB    COUNTRIES    TO    BOYCOTT 


Mr.  Bingham.  One  final  area  that  I  would  like  to  explore.  To  the 
extent  that  you  can  give  us  specific  information,  would  you  indicate 
the  various  attitudes  of  the  various  Arab  States  toward  the  boycott? 

Mr.  Sober.  Although,  as  I  said,  virtually  all  the  Arab  States  do 
adhere  to  the  boycott  of  Israel  through  the  office  in  Damascus,  they 
do  vary  in  the  rigor  with  which  they  apply  the  boycott. 

We  have  seen  cases  where  firms  on  the  central  boycott  list  that  went 
out  of  the  Damascus  office  were  doing  business  wnth  one  or  another 
of  the  Arab  countries.  It  is  clear  that  some  of  the  countries  are  more 
flexible  than  others,  and  will  determine  their  decisions  on  a  given  com- 
pany on  the  basis  of  their  view  of  the  national  interest. 

Xow,  it  depends  from  country  to  country.  There  are  one  or  two 
countries  which  pay  very  little  attention  to  the  boycott  at  all.  There  are 
some  wdiich  apply  it  with  extreme  rigor. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Can  you  be  specific,  Mr.  Sober,  or  would  you  prefer 
not  to  be  ? 

Mr.  Sober.  I  would  prefer  not  to  be  too  specific,  but  I  would  be 
glad  to  discuss  this  in  closed  session.  My  concern  is  only  that  I  do  not 
want,  by  putting  something  on  the  record,  to  inhibit  those  countries 
which  might  see  it  in  their  interest  to  be  less  rigorous  than  others. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Would  you  submit  that  for  the  record  on  a  classified 
basis  ? 

Mr.  Sober.  I  would  be  glad  to.^ 

DISTINCTION    between    ANTIBOYCOTT   AND   ANTIDISCRIMINATION 

LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Parsky.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  final  point  that  I  would 
like  to  make.  In  considering  any  policy  change,  or  any  legislation  that 
we  would  pursue  jointly  in  this  area,  I  think  we  should  differentiate 


1  The    information   referred    to   was   subsequently    provided    to   the   subcommittee   on    a 
classified   basis. 
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between  policies  or  legislative  action  aimed  at  the  boycott  itself,  and 
poliices  or  legislative  actions  aimed  at  discrimination  based  on  re- 
ligious grounds. 

I  think  that  in  considering  the  first  category,  policies  or  legislation 
aimed  at  the  boycott,  we  should  be  careful  to  assess  both  the  political 
effects  that  may  result,  and  the  economic  effects. 

With  respect  to  political  considerations,  at  this  point  in  time,  we  are 
hopeful  that  there  will  be  a  settlement  to  the  Middle  East  conflict.  ISIore 
important  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  policies  or  legislation  that  we 
take.  We  must  be  alert  to  the  effect  on  business  activities  in  this 
country  and  results  that  would  only  antagonize  the  boycott. 

In  making  those  comments,  I  think  it  is  important  that  we  not  leave 
the  impression  that  as  far  as  the  administration  is  concerned,  we  are 
not  clearly  opposed  to  the  boycott.  We  do  oppose  the  boycott.  Further, 
we  are  as  much  opposed  to  any  sort  of  discrimination  based  on  re- 
ligious or  ethnic  grounds. 

As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  to  the  extent  that  we  can  pursue  our 
policies  within  the  context  of  the  economic  efforts  that  we  have  under- 
taken, we  will  do  so.  I  can  assure  you  that  our  agencies  have  not  been 
in  violation  of  the  law,  and  will  not  be  so. 

Mr.  Bingham.  I  respect  what  you  say,  but  I  get  a  little  bit  tired  of 
hearing  the  executive  departments  say  that  they  are  opposed  to  the 
boycott,  and  the  opposition  does  not  translate  itself  into  much  action. 
It  is  very  easy  to  say  that  you  are  opposed  to  the  boycott. 

All  of  you  iiave  indicated  opposition  to  the  idea  of  legislation  which 
would  effectively  oppose  the  boycott. 

Mr.  Parsky.  We  have  to  look  carefully  at  the  word  "effectively." 
We  are  as  anxious  to  end  the  boycott  as  you  are.  It  is  a  question  of  the 
most  effective  way  we  can  go  about  doing  it. 

Mr.  Sober.  May  I  make  a  comment  on  that,  Mr.  Chairman  ?  Perhaps 
I  might  make  the  same  caveat  as  I  made  in  my  last  comment  with 
regard  to  identifying  the  various  countries,  and  their  own  policies 
toward  the  boycott. 

I  think  it  is  generally  recognized  that  Saudi  Arabia  has  been  a 
country  that  has  rigorously  applied  the  boycott.  I  would  like  to  note, 
for  what  it  may  be  worth,  that  some  Saudi  officials  have  recently  gone 
so  far  as  to  indicate  to  us,  in  the  context  of  the  rather  warm  collabora- 
tive relationship  that  we  have  had  in  many  other  fields,  that  with 
progress  toward  the  Middle  East  settlement,  they  are  supporting  very 
strongly  the  stej^-by-step  approach  which  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
engaged  in. 

SOME  ARAB  COUNTRIES  CONCERNED  WITH  U.S.   ANTIBOYCOTT  CAMPAIGN 

With  progress  toward  Middle  East  settlement,  moves  have  been 
afoot  among  the  Arab  governments  to  consider  some  significant  relax- 
ation in  the  boycott  rules.  But  in  view  of  what  they  have  interpreted 
to  be  a  campaign  in  the  United  States,  Tliey  have  told  us  recently 
that  any  continuance  of  an  effort  to  move  toward  easing  the  boycott 
will  be  extremely  difficult.  I  think  that  we  have  to  face  that.  It  is  not 
a  situation  that  we  like  to  see  exist,  but  it  is  the  situation. 

I  am  not  in  any  way  espousing  their  defense  of  their  position.  It  is 
one  of  the  realistic  problems  that  I  think  we  have  to  face.  I  have  em- 
phasized, indeed,  that  this  is  related  to  the  political  front,  finding  some 
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way  to  end  the  disputes  between  the  Arabs  and  Israel.  This  is  the 
fundamental  way  in  which  ^ve  are  going  to  resolve  this. 

I  do  think  that  we  have  to  take  that  rather  seriously,  because  they, 
themselves,  take  it  that  seriously. 

Mr.  Bingham.  They  indicated  to  you  that  they  were  offended  by  the 
publicity  given  to  the  boycott? 

Mr.  Sober.  No;  it  would  be  dangerous  to  read  too  much  into  my 
interpretation  of  their  thinking.  I  would  presume  that  they  believe 
that  it  is,  perhaps,  a  concerted  effort,  an  anti-Arab  effort.  I  don't  know. 
They  have  not  told  us,  except  that  they  have  noted  what  they  consider 
to  be  a  campaign  against  them. 

Mr.  BixGHAM.  I  want  to  say  again,  gentlemen,  that  I  do  expect  that 
the  legislation  will  probably  be  introduced  this  week.  I  will  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  refer  it  to  the  agencies  for  comments. 
1  hope  that  those  comments  can  be  forthcoming. 

Mr.  BiESTET?.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may,  I  think  that  we  have  had  a 
very  interesting  session  this  afternoon.  We  have  covered  a  great  deal 
of  ground,  and  we  have  had  very  candid,  and  direct  answers  to  our 
questions  from  four  very  cooperative  members  of  the  administration. 

We  always,  as  Members  of  Congress,  criticize  the  bureaucrats.  Here 
we  have  had  full  answers.  You  have  answered  every  question  that  we 
have  asked  you,  candidly  and  directly.  I  appreciate  that  very  much. 

Mr.  Bingham.  I  would  like  to  join  in  that  commendation.  I  think 
that  all  the  witnesses  were  extremely  Avell  prepared.  Thank  you,  very 
much. 

The  subcommittee  stands  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  4:15  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair.] 


DISCRIMINATORY  ARAB  PRESSURE  ON  U.S.  BUSINESS 


THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  11,   1975 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  International  Relations, 
Subcommittee  on  International  Trade  and  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  3:15  p.m.  in  room  2255,  Rayburn  House 
Office  Building,  Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham  (chaii'man  of  tlie  sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Mr.  Bingham.  The  Subcommittee  on  International  Trade  and  Com- 
merce will  be  in  order. 

The  subcommittee  meets  today  to  hear  further  administration  testi- 
mony concerning  discriminatory  pressures  against  American  busi- 
nesses as  a  result  of  the  Arab  economic  boycott  of  Israel. 

The  administration  has  requested  extension  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act,  which  expires  in  September  1976.  That  pro])osed  extension 
is  pending  before  the  Committee  on  International  Relations,  and  the 
committee  is  expected  to  take  it  up  in  the  next  session. 

Tlie  Export.  Administration  Act  is  the  major  statute  directly  gov- 
erning the  activities  of  American  finiis  in  international  trade.  Primary 
i-esponsibility  for  administering  the  act  has  been  delegated  by  the 
President  in*  Executive  Orders  115o8,  June  4,  1970,  and  11753,  Decem- 
ber 20.  197-3,  to  the  Secretar^^  of  Commerce. 

congressional  intent  in  export  administration  act 

The  legislative  history  of  the  Export  Administration  Act  indicates 
clearly  Congress'  intent  that  American  businesses  should  not  comply 
in  any  way  with  boycott  requests.  The  act  states  that  it  is  U.S.  policy 
"to  oppose  restrictive  trade  practices  or  boycotts  fostered  or  imposed 
by  foreign  countries  against  other  countries  friendly  to  the  United 
States." 

It  is  further  the  policy  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  act, 
that  "domestic  concerns  *  *  *  refuse  to  take  any  action,  inclucling  the 
furnishing  of  information  or  the  signing  of  agreements,  which  has 
the  effect  of  furthering  or  supporting  restrictive  trade  practices  or 
boycotts  *  *  *" 

bnly  on  the  basis  of  administration  insistence  in  1965  and  1969  did 
the  Congress  refrain  froTn  including  in  the  language  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act  a  flat  prohibition  on  U.S.  business  cooperation 
wdth  boycotts. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  act  sho^vs  clearly,  however,  that  that 
restraint  on  tlie  part,  of  the  Congress  was  intended  not  to  give  the 
executive  branch  an  option  as  to  whether  or-  not  to  prohibit  American 
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firms  from  cooperating  with  embargoes,  but  rather  to  allow  it  some 
flexibility  as  to  how  best  to  implement  such  a  prohibition. 

Recent  events  and  revelations  demonstrate  clearly  that  American 
firms  have  not  been  precluded  from  cooperating  with  boycotts.  Eecog- 
nizing  that,  this  subcommittee  held  hearings  ]SIarch  6,  12  and  13. 

Testimony  was  heard  at  that  time  from  the  Departments  of  State, 
Commerce,  and  Justice.  Administration  witnesses  at  that  time  op- 
posed remedial  legislation — such  as  H.R.  4967,  which  I  have  intro- 
duced, and  H.R.  5913,  introduced  by  Congressman  Drinan  and 
others — that  would  amend  the  Export  Administration  A.ct  explicitly 
to  prohibit  any  cooperation  by  American  firms  with  foreign  boycotts. 

The  President  announced  on  November  20,  1975,  a  number  of  meas- 
ures directed  at  foreign  boycotts.  He  said,  among  other  things,  that 
he  now  supports  prohibitions  upon  "IT.S.  exporters  and  related  serv- 
ice organizations  from  answering  or-  complying  in  any  Avay  with  boy- 
cott requests  that  would  cause  discrimination  against  U.S.  citizens 
or  firms  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin.'' 

On  November  21,  the  Commerce  Department  issued  iieAv  regula- 
tions purporting  to  implement  that  policy. 

The  purpose  of  today's  hearing  is  to  probe  and  assess  this  new 
policy  and  its  implications,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  pending  legis- 
lation I  have  already  mentioned. 

Our  witness  today  is  Hon.  James  A,  Baker  III,  Under  Secretary 
of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Secretary,  we  are  glad  to  welcome  you  to  the  committee,  and  to 
congratulate  you  on  your  new  appointment.  We  understand  that  this 
is  your  first  appearance  on  the  Hill.  If  you  would  please  give  us  a 
little  idea  of  your  background.  Generally,  we  do  get  written  resumes 
from  all  our  witnesses. 

Just  for  our  information,  if  you  would  begin  by  giving  us  a  little 
outline  of  your  experience. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JAMES  A.  BAKER  III,  UNDER  SECRETARY 

OF  COMMERCE 

.Tames  A.  Baker,  III,  was  nominated  by  President  Ford  to  be  Under  Secretary 
of  Commerce  on  July  22,  1975.  He  was  confirmed  by  the  United  States  Senate  on 
August  1, 1975,  and  was  sworn  into  office  on  August  11, 1975. 

Under  Secretary  Baker  was  born  in  Houston,  Harris  County,  Texas  in  1930, 
attended  the  Kinliaid  School  in  Houston  and  graduated  from  The  Hill  School 
in  Pottstown,  Pennsylvania.  After  attending  Princeton  University  where  he 
graduated  with  a  B.A.  degree  in  1952,  he  served  as  a  Lieutenant  in  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  until  1954  and  as  a  Captain  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
until  1958.  He  began  his  graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Texas  Law  School 
in  Austin  in  1954  and  graduated  in  1957,  LLB  (J.D. ),  with  honors.  He  became 
associated  with  the  law  firm  of  Andrews,  Kurth,  Campbell  &  Jones,  the  fifth 
largest  in  Texas,  in  1957  and  became  a  partner  of  that  firm  in  1967.  He  has 
specialized  in  general  business  law,  with  particular  emphasis  in  the  fields  of 
corporate,  securities  and  real  property  law. 

Mr.  Baker  is  a  member  of  the  American,  Texas  and  Houston  Bar  Associations, 
the  American  Judicature  Society  and  Phi  Delta  Phi  Honorary  Legal  Fraternity. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  bars  of  all  Texas  courts,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Fifth  Circuit  and  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  Texas. 
Prior  to  his  appointment  as  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Baker  was  a 
director  of  Texas  Commerce  Bank,  National  Association,  president  and  director 
of  Graham  Realty  Company  of  Houston  and  a  director  of  WellTech,  Inc. 

Under  Secretary  Baker  was  active  in  the  civic,  religious  and  benevolent  affairs 
of  his  community,  as  a  member  of  the  Vestry  of  St.  Martin's  Episcopal  Church ; 
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Vice  Chairman  of  the  American  Cancer  Society  in  Harris  County,  Texas  ;  Trustee 
of  Texas  Children's  Hospital  and  the  McMannis  Mission  Fund ;  Advisory  Trustee 
of  the  Daniel  &  Edith  Ripley  Foundation  and  of  Northwest  Academy ;  an  asso- 
ciate member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  University  Cancer  Foundation ; 
and  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Council  of  the  Speech  and  Hearing  Institute 
and  the  Graduate  School  of  Biomedical  Sciences  of  the  University  of  Texas 
Health  Science  Center  at  Houston. 

Baker,  his  wife  (the  former  Susan  Blackshear  Garrett)  and  their  seven 
children,  ranging  in  age  from  20  to  9,  reside  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Baker.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  introduce  Mr.  Peter  Hale,  on  my  right, 
who  is  head  of  our  Commerce  Action  Group  for  the  Xear  East,  Bureau 
of  International  Commerce,  and  Mr.  Richard  E.  Hull,  on  my  left,  who 
is  Assistant  General  Counsel  for  our  Domestic  and  International 
Business  Administration, 

I  am  45  years  old.  I  was  sworn  in  on  August  11  of  this  year.  I  am 
from  Houston,  Tex.  My  education  was  primarily  in  Houston,  Tex., 
although  I  went  to  Princeton  T'niversity  where  I  obtained  an  A.B. 
degree  in  1952. 

I  am  a  lawyer,  and  I  graduated  from  the  University  of  Texas  Law 
School  in  1957,  after  a  2  year  stint  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

My  business  experience  has  consisted  of  18  years  in  the  private  prac- 
tice of  law  with  the  same  law  Jfirm  in  Houston,  Tex.,  which  I  left,  as  I 
said,  on  August  11  to  undertake  this  new  responsibility. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  appear  before  the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Trade  and  Commerce  to  discuss  H.R.  496Y  and  related  legislation  that 
would  amend  the  Export  Administration  Act  to  prohibit  American 
firms  from  answering  or  complying  in  any  way  with  requests  that  are 
related  to  restrictive  trade  practices  imposed  by  any  foreign  country 
against  another  country  friendly  to  the  United  States. 

PROVISIOXS    OF   EXPORT    ADMIXISTRATIOX    ACT 

Section  3(5)  of  the  Export  Administration  Act  currently  provides 
that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  oppose  such  restrictive 
trade  practices  or  boycotts  and  to  encourage  and  request  U.S.  domestic 
concerns  not  to  take  any  action  that  would  further  such  practices. 

Firms  are  not  prohibited  from  taking  such  actions,  although  section 
4(b)  (1)  of  the  act  does  give  the  Secretar}^  of  Commerce  the  discre- 
tionary authority  to  so  prohibit.  This  discretionary  authority  has  not 
been  fully  exercised,  and  H.R.  4967  is  intended  to  mandate 
prohibition. 

The  administration  opposed  such  a  mandated  prohibition  when  it 
was  first  introduced  in  1965.  for  the  reasons  detailed  in  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Hostler's  testimony  before  this  subcommittee  on 
March  13,  1975.  We  continue  to  strongly  oppose  the  enactment  of  this 
provision. 

In  initially  enacting  section  3(5)  in  1965,  and  during  subsequent 
extensions  of  the  act,  the  Congress  wisely  provided  the  executive 
branch  with  an  adequate  legal  basis  for  dealing  with  restrictive  trade 
practices  or  boycotts  but  did  not  tie  its  hands  by  making  a  particular 
course  of  action  mandatory. 

The  records  of  the  committee  hearings  and  floor  debate  on  the  pro- 
vision in  1965  make  clear  the  judgment  of  the  Congress  that  the  Presi- 
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dent  should  be  allowed  the  flexibility  necessary  to  deal  with  the 
foreign  affairs  concerns  of  the  United  States.    , 

COMMERCE   DEPARTMENT   IMPLEMENTATION    OF   ACT 

This  administration  is  clearly  on  record  as  fully  supporting  the 
1965  declaration  of  policy  by  the  Congress  which  is  contained  in  sec- 
tion 3(5)  of  the  act.  Secretary  Morton  has  so  stated  and  has  taken 
significant  actions  since  becoming  Secretary  of  Commerce  only  7 
months  ago,  actions  which  reflect,  I  believe,  appropriate  and  effective 
use  of  the  discretionary  authority  given  him  by  the  Congress  in  the 
current  legislation. 

MASSIVE   PUBLICITY    CAMPAIGN 

If  I  may,  let  me  summarize  these  actions  for  you : 

The  Department  instituted  a  massive  publicity  campaign  to  inform 
U.S.  exporters  of  the  United  States  policy  declared  by  the  Congress, 
to  request  and  encourage  exporters  not  to  comply  with  boycott- 
related  requests  for  information  and  to  remind  them  of  the  reporting 
requirements  under  our  export  administration  regulations.  As  part 
of  this  campaign,  copies  of  the  pertinent  parts  of  our  regulations  were 
mailed  out  to  some  30,500  firms  listed  in  the  American  International 
Traders'  Index  and  several  articles  were  published  in  "Commerce 
Today." 

INVESTIGATION    OF   REPORTING   VIOLATIONS 

Coupled  with  this  publicity  campaign,  all  violations  of  the  report- 
ing requirements  which  have  come  to  the  Department's  attention  have 
been  investigated,  and  as  a  result  thereof,  226  firms  have  been  warned, 
civil  penalties  have  been  imposed  against  four  firms,  and  charges  are 
pending  against  two  additional  firms. 

WORK  WITH  DEPARTMENTS  OF  STATE  AND  JUSTICE 

Secretary  Morton  has  instituted  a  policy  of  referring  to  the  Depart- 
ments of  State  and  Justice  for  appropriate  action,  any  boycott-related 
request  for  information  which  apparently  involves  discrimination 
against  Americans  on  religious  or  ethnic  grounds. 

In  September,  Secretary  Morton  amended  the  reporting  require- 
ments under  our  regulations  to  require  reporting  firms  to  indicate 
whether  or  not  they  had  complied,  or  intended  to  comply,  with  the  re- 
ported boycott-related  requests  for  information.  Since  1965,  the  an- 
swer to  that  question  in  the  Department's  reporting  form  had 
remained  optional,  and  had  not  been  answered  by  most  reporting 
firms. 

PRESIDENT    ford's    ANNOUNCEMENT    ON    REGULATIONS    CHANGE 

On  November  20,  the  President  directed  that  the  regulations  be 
amended  to  prohibit  exporters  from  complying  with  any  boycott- 
related  requests  which  involve  discrimination  against  Americans  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  national  origin  or  sex,  and  also  to 
require  related  service  organizations  such  as  banks,  insurers,  freight 
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forwarders,  and  shipping  companies  to  report  the  receipt  of  any  boy- 
cott-related requested  directly  to  the  Department. 

In  addition,  the  President  announced  a  number  of  decisions  affect- 
ino:  other  agencies  which  provide  a  comprehensive  response  to  any  dis- 
crimination against  Americans  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion, 
national  origin  or  sex  that  might  arise  from  foreign  boycott  practices. 

I  have  a  copy  of  the  statement  by  the  President  and  I  would  like  to 
submit  it  for  the  record,  along  with  a  copy  of  export  administration 
bulletin  No.  149  of  November  20.  which  fully  implements  the  afore- 
mentioned amendments  to  the  Department's  Export  Administration 
Regulations. 

Mr.  BixGHAM.  We  will  be  glad  to  accept  the  material,  ancl  the  staff 
of  the  committee  will  decide  on  the  appropriate  implementation,  with- 
out objection.^ 

Mr.  Baker.  On  November  27,  Secretary  Morton  announced  that 
effective  December  1,  the  Department  would  cease  to  disseminate  any 
documents  or  information  on  trade  opportunities  obtained  from 
any  documents  or  materials,  which  are  known  to  contain  a  restrictive 
trade  practice  or  boycott  against  another  country  friendly  to  the 
United  States. 

I  would  also  like  to  submit,  for  the  record,  a  copy  of  the  Secretary's 
circular  No.  21  of  November  26,  which  implements  this  change  in  the 
Department's  policy. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Without  objection,  the  same  disposition  will  be  made.^ 

RELEASE    OF   REPORTS   TO    CONGRESSIONAL   SUBCOMMITTEE 

Mr.  Baker.  On  December  9,  relying  on  assurances  from  Congress- 
man John  E.  Moss,  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Oversight 
and  Investigations,  that  the  committee's  handling  of  the  reports  filed 
under  part  369  of  the  Export  Administration  Regulations  would  be 
fully  responsible  and  in  consonance  with  their  asserted  confidentiality. 
Secretary  Morton  made  the  national  interest  determination  required 
under  section  7(c)  of  the  act  to  provide  the  subcommittee  with  copies 
of  all  such  reports  filed  with  the  Department  since  December  31,  1969. 

INVOLVEMENT   OF   JUSTICE   DEPARTMENT 

Last  August,  Secretary  Morton  had  made  a  similar  national  interest 
determination  to  authorize  representatives  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  have  access  to  all  such  reports  on  a  confidential  basis,  in  connec- 
tion with  their  investigation  of  possible  civil  rights  and  antitrust 
violations. 

In  his  statement,  the  President  noted  the  serious  consideration  which 
the  Department  of  Justice  is  now  giving  to  the  antitrust  implications 
of  the  refusal  of  any  American  firm  to  deal  with  another  firm,  in  order 
to  comply  with  a  restrictive  trade  practice  by  a  foreign  country. 

Mr.  Bingham.  I  have  to  interrupt  you,  sir.  We  have  a  quorum  call 
on  the  floor,  and  we  will  suspend  for  a  few  minutes. 

[The  subcommittee  recessed  briefly.] 

^Ir.  Bingham.  The  subcommittee  will  resume  its  session. 


1  The  material  referred  to  appears  on  p.  121. 
-  The  material  referred  to  appears  on  p.  131. 
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Mr.  Secretary,  will  you  please  proceed. 

Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  authority  presently  contained  in  the 
Export  Administration  Act  allows  for  an  appropriate  balance  between 
our  policy  of  opposing  restrictive  trade  practices  or  boycotts  and  sup- 
porting legitimate  U.S.  interests  in  the  Middle  East. 

PROBLEMS    OF   ANTIBOYCOTT   LEGISLATION 

H.R.  4967,  by  prohibiting  American  concerns  from  taking  any  ac- 
tion in  compliance  with  a  boycott-related  request,  would  remove  our 
capability  to  achieve  this  balance.  It  would  in  my  opinion,  cause  seri- 
ous damage  to  legitimate  U.S.  interests  without  significantly  affecting 
the  application  of  the  particular  restrictive  trade  practices  at  which 
it  is  principally  directed,  that  is,  the  so-called  secondaiy  boycott 
by  the  League  of  Arab  Nations  against  the  State  of  Israel. 

In  order  to  fully  explain  our  position,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  some 
background  on  the  Arab  boycott.  I  ask  the  subcommittee's  indulgence 
if  some  of  this  background  was  previously  provided  by  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Hostler's  testimony  on  March  13. 

"discrimination"   and    "boycott"    ARE    NOT   SYNONYMOUS 

I  would  like  first  to  draw  a  necessary  distinction  between  the  issues 
of  religious  or  ethnic  discrimination  against  U.S.  citizens  and  the 
Arab  countries'  economic  boycott  of  Israel. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  two  terms  "discrimination"  and  "boycott" 
are  viewed  by  many  as  synonymous.  The  Arab  boycott  against  Israel 
is  not  intended  under  its  governing  principles  to  discriminate  against 
American  firms  or  citizens  on  religious  or  ethnic  grounds. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  boycott  reporting  requirement  in  1965, 
over  50,000  transactions  involving  a  boycott-related  request  have  been 
reported.  Of  these,  only  25  instances  have  been  reported  where  the 
request  apparently  involved  such  discrimination. 

As  I  have  already  noted,  the  administration  has  recently  taken 
action  to  effectively  deal  with  any  instances  of  attempted  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  national  origin,  or  sex,  that 
might  arise  from  foreign  boycott  practices. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Arab  boycott  against  the  State  of  Israel 
must  be  dealt  with  separately  and  distinctly  as  an  economic  and 
foreign  policy  issue. 

primary   BOYCOTT 

The  Arab  boycott  against  Israel  dates  from  1946  when  the  Arab 
League  Council  applied  a  primary  boycott  to  prevent  the  entry  of 
certain  products  into  Arab  countries  from  territory  now  part  of  Israel. 

secondary   BOYCOTT 

The  secondary  boycott  designed  to  inhibit  third  parties  from  assist- 
ing in  Israel's  development  was  introduced  in  1951.  The  boycott  is 
reflected  in  a  lengthy  and  complex  set  of  "principles"  adopted  over 
the  years  by  the  Arab  League  Council,  which  focus  primarily  upon 
various  business  activities  which  the  Arab  governments  view  as  sup- 
porting Israel. 
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These  activities  include  tlie  establishment  of  a  plant  in  Israel,  the 
supply  of  a  significant  portion  of  the  components  for  products  assem- 
bled in  Israel,  grants  of  manufacturing  licenses  or  the  right  to  use 
a  company's  name,  entry  into  partnership  with  Israeli  companies, 
supply  of  advice  or  technical  expertise  to  Israeli  manufacturing  plants, 
action  as  agents  for  Israeli  companies  or  principal  supporters  of 
Israeli  products,  and  refusal  to  answer  questions  posed  by  Arab  gov- 
ernments within  a  specified  period. 

These  prohibitions  are  subject  in  practice  to  numerous  exceptions 
and  I  emphasize  this — are  not  meant  in  theory  to  covei-  routine  trading 
relationships  in  Israel  in  nonmilitary  items. 

"boycott  kequests*' 

Most  transactions  originating  from  Arab  countries  enforcing  the 
boycott  will  involve  a  response  to  some  type  of  boycott-related  condi- 
tion at  some  stage  of  the  transaction.  There  appears  to  be  widespread 
misunderstanding  of  the  nature  of  these  so-called  "boycott  requests," 
responses  to  which  would  be  prohibited  by  H.R.  4967,  and  of  the 
implications  of  U.S.  concerns  complying  with  such  requests. 

Many  are  requests  for  information  about  the  nature  of  a  firm's 
business  relations,  if  any,  with  Israel,  or  for  certifications,  for  example, 
that  goods  to  be  supplied  to  an  Arab  country  are  not  of  Israeli  origin 
or  contain  any  components  of  Israeli  origin. 

COMPLIANCE   with    A   BOYCOTT   REQUEST 

Compliance  with  a  boycott  request  by  a  I'.S.  firm  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  the  firm  is,  in  any  real  sense,  participating  in  a 
boycott  of  Israel.  A  look  at  the  nature  of  U.S.  business  activities 
abroad  can  shed  considerable  light  on  the  impact  of  the  boycott  on  the 
decisions  of  American  firms. 

Only  a  small  minority  of  U.S.  firms  engage  in  the  type  of  overseas 
activities  that,  if  undertaken  in  Israel,  would  subject  them  to  boycott 
sanctions.  Most  I".S.  firms  dealing  abroad  are  interest  ed  only  in  selling 
their  goods  and  services  wherever  there  is  a  market  for  them. 

Many  fiT-ms  do  business  on  this  basis  with  both  Israel  and  Arab 
countries.  My  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  the  decisions  of  most  U.S. 
firms  doing  business  in  the  Middle  East  are  not  influenced  by  con- 
siderations of  avoiding  boycott  sanctions  by  avoiding  trade  with 
Israel. 

For  such  firms,  responses  to  boycott  requests  are  essentially  affirma- 
tions of  historical  experience  and  existing  factual  situations. 

Yet,  if  H.R.  4967  were  enacted,  a  potential  U.S.  exporter  could  not 
attest  to  an  Arab  source  that  he  has  no  subsidiary  in  Israel,  even 
though  his  reason  for  this  would  be  the  same  as  for  his  having  no 
subsidiary  in  France,  in  California,  or  anywhere  else. 

Similarly,  a  U.S.  exporter  would  be  prohibited  from  certifying  in 
shipping  documents  that  his  products  contained  no  components  of 
Israeli  origin,  even  though  he  has  traditionally  used  U.S.  components 
exclusively,  and  has  never  contemplated  importing  components  from 
Israel. 
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ADMINISTRATIOX    OPPOSES    SECONDARY   BOYCOTT 

I  reemphasize  that  this  administration  opposes  the  application  of 
secondary  boycotts  against  U.S.  firms  in  the  conduct  of  international 
commercial  relations.  We  have  made  repeated  efforts  over  the  years 
to  persuade  Ai-ab  countries  that  it  would  be  in  their  own  interests 
to  relax  or  end  this  practice. 

We  deplore,  as  you  do,  the  fact  that  the  interests  of  some  American 
concerns  are  damaged  by  this  secondary  boycott,  thi-ough  denial  to 
them  of  access  to  business  opportunities  in  Arab  markets. 

BOYCOTT    IS    IMPOSED    WORLDWIDE 

We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  the  appropriate  response  to  this 
concern  is  to  deny  to  all  U.S.  concerns  access  to  some  of  the  fastest 
growing  export  markets  in  the  world  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  the  assumption  of  those  who  advocate  the  meas- 
ures contained  in  H.R.  4967  that  such  measures  will  put  an  end  to 
application  of  the  secondary  boycott  to  U.S.  concerns. 

We  are  convinced  that  this  would  not  be  the  case.  The  boycott  is 
imposed  worldwide,  and  no  other  country  has  legislated  against  it. 
The  Arab  countries  consider  the  boycott  to  be  a  legitimate  act  of 
economic  warfare  against  a  country  which  they  have  considered  as 
their  adversary  for  the  past  20  years. 

They  view  the  inclusion  of  boycott  related  requests  as  conditions  in 
transactions  with  foreign  firms  as  a  logical  extension  of  this  policy. 

If  American  firms  were  prohibited  from  providing  the  required  in- 
formation, these  countries  could  and  would  fill  their  requirements  from 
sources  outside  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  fact  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  all  the  goods  and  services 
procured  from  the  United  States  can  be  procured  elsewhere,  and  that 
international  competition  for  the  Arab  markets  is  quite  intense.  More- 
over, such  U.S.  action  could  w^ell  provoke  even  stronger  countermeas- 
ures  in  the  trade  area  by  the  Arab  countries, 

ADVERSE    EFFECTS    OF    LECxISLATION 

Enactment  of  H.R.  4967  could  have  a  serious  adverse  impact,  there- 
fore, on  our  balance  of  trade,  and  more  importantly,  on  employment 
in  the  United  States.  U.S.  exports  to  these  Arab  nations  are  projected 
to  reach  a  level  of  $5.2  billion  in  1975,  and  to  exceed  an  annual  level  of 
$10  billion  before  1980. 

Based  on  Bureau  of  Labor  statistics  figures,  it  is  estimated  tliat  each 
billion  dollars  of  U.S.  exports  represents  40,000  to  70,000  jobs  for 
American  workers. 

H.R.  4967  could  prevent  American  firms  from  complying  with  for- 
eign laws  and  regulations  in  many  cases  and  result  in  their  surrender- 
ing Arab  markets  to  their  foreign  competitors. 

There  is  also  a  strong  possibility  that  the  Arab  nations  would  inter- 
pret enactment  of  H.R.  4967  as  a  major  shift  in  U.S.  foreign  policy  in 
the  Middle  East. 

Both  could  result  in  the  loss  of  significant  trade  opportunities  by 
U.S.  interests  and  business  concerns  in  these  countries. 
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The  curtailment  of  commercial  relations  with  the  Arab  world  would 
dissipate  an  important  source  of  U.S.  political  leverage  with  Arab  gov- 
ernments and  cripple  U.S.  efforts  to  bring  about  a  fair  settlement  of 
the  conflict  in  the  Middle  East  as  well  as  the  issues  underlying  it. 

We  continue  to  believe  that  the  only  Way  to  bring  this  boycott  to  an 
end  is  to  achieve  such  a  fair  settlement. 

The  Congress  considered  enacting  a  mandatory  prohibition  in  1965, 
and,  for  these  reasons,  wisely  decided  against  it.  These  reasons  for  not 
enacting  such  a  prohibition  are  even  more  compelling  today,  when 
considerable  progress  has  been  made  towards  restoring  peace  in  the 
Middle  East. 

We  should  not  be  swayed  by  emotional  considerations  in  dealing 
Avith  such  a  complex  issue.  We  urge  the  Congress  not  to  mandate  a 
policy  of  confrontation  which  would  work  to  the  detriment  of  U.S. 
interests  and  efforts  to  resolve  the  underlying  issues. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  statement.  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
answer  any  questions. 

[The  attachments  to  Mr.  Baker's  statement  follow :] 

[From  the  Office  of  the  White  House  Press  Secretary,  Nov.  20,  1975] 

The  White  House 

statement  by  the   president 

I  am  today  announcing  a  number  of  decisions  that  provide  a  comprehensive  re- 
sponse to  any  discrimination  against  Americans  on  the  *^asis  of  race,  color, 
religion,  national  origin  or  sex  that  might  arise  from  foreign  boycott  practices. 
The  United  States  Government,  under  the  Constitution  and  the  law,  is  com- 
mitted to  the  guarantee  of  the  fundamental  rights  of  every  American.  My  Ad- 
ministration will  preserve  these  riglits  and  worlv  toward  the  elimination  of  all 
forms  of  discrimination  against  individuals  on  the  basis  of  their  race,  color, 
religion,  national  origin  or  sex. 

Pearlier  this  year,  I  directed  the  appropriate  departments  and  agencies  to 
recommend  firm,  comprehensive  and  balanced  actions  to  protect  American  citizens 
from  the  discriminatory  impact  that  might  result  from  the  boycott  practices  of 
other  governments.  There  was  wide  consultation. 

I  have  now  communicated  detailetl  instructions  to  the  Cabinet  for  new  meas- 
ures by  the  United  States  Government  to  assure  that  our  anti-discriminatory 
policies  will  be  effectively  and  fully  implemented. 

These  actions  are  being  taken  with  due  regard  for  our  foreign  policy  interests, 
international  trade  and  commerce  and  the  sovereign  rights  of  other  nations.  I 
believe  that  the  actions  my  Administration  has  taken  today  achieve  the  essential 
protection  of  the  riglits  of  our  people  and  at  the  same  time  do  not  upset  the 
equilibrium  essential  to  the  proper  conduct  of  our  national  and  international 
affairs. 

I  made  the  basic  decision  that  the  United  States  Government,  in  my  Adminis- 
tration, as  in  the  administration  of  George  Washington,  will  give  "to  bigotry  no 
sanction."  My  Administration  will  not  countenance  the  translation  of  any  foreign 
prejudice  into  domestic  discrimination  against  American  citizens. 

I  have  today  signed  a  Directive  to  the  Heads  of  All  Departments  and  Agencies. 
It  states : 

(1)  That  the  application  of  Executive  Order  11478  and  relevant  statutes 
forbid  any  Federal  agency,  in  making  selections  for  overseas  assignments, 
to  take  into  account  any  exclusionary  policies  of  a  host  country  based  upon 
race,  color,  religion,  national  origin,  sex  or  age.  Individuals  must  be  con- 
sidered and  selected  solely  on  the  l)asis  of  merit  factors.  They  must  not  be 
excluded  at  any  stage  of  the  selection  process  because  their  race,  color, 
religion,  national  origin,  sex  or  age  does  not  conform  to  any  formal  or 
informal   requirements   set  by   a   foreign  nation.    No  agency  may  specify. 
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in  its  job  description  circulars,  that  the  host  country  has  an  exclusionary 
entrance  policy  or  that  a  visa  is  required  : 

(2)  That  Federal  agencies  are  required  to  inform  the  State  Department 
of  visa  rejections  based  on  exclusionary  policies  ;  and 

(3)  That  the   State  Department   will  take  appropriate  action   through 
diplomatic  channels  to  attempt  to  gain  entry  for  the  affected  individuals 

I  have  instructed  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  issue  an  amendment  to  his  De- 
partment's March  10,  1975.  Secretary's  Memorandum  on  the  obligations  of 
Federal  contractors  and  subcontractors  to  refrain  from  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  national  origin  or  sex  when  hiring  for  work  to  be 
performed  in  a  foreign  country  or  within  the  United  States  pursuant  to  a  con- 
tract with  a  foreign  government  or  company.  This  amendment  will  require  Fed- 
eral contractors  and  subcontractors,  that  have  job  applicants  or  present  em- 
ployees applying  for  overseas  assignments,  to  inform  the  Department  of  State 
of  any  visa  rejections  based  on  the  exclusionary  policies  of  a  host  country.  The 
Department  of  State  will  attempt,  through  diplomatic  channels,  to  gain  entry 
for  those  individuals. 

My  Administration  will  propose  legislation  to  prohibit  a  business  enterprise 
from  using  economic  means  to  coerce  any  person  or  entity  to  discriminate  against 
any  U.S.  person  or  entity  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  national  origin 
or  sex.  This  would  apply  to  any  attempts,  for  instance,  by  a  foreign  business 
enterprise,  whether  governmentally  or  privately  owned,  to  condition  its  con- 
tracts upon  the  exclusion  of  persons  of  a  particular  religion  from  the  contractor's 
management  or  upon  the  contractor's  refusal  to  deal  with  American  companies 
owned  or  managed  by  persons  of  a  particular  religion. 

I  am  exercising  my  discretionary  authority  under  the  Export  Administration 
Act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  issue  amended  regulations  to : 

(1)  prohibit  U.S.  exporters  and  related  service  organizations  from  an- 
swering or  complying  in  any  way  with  boycott  requests  that  would  cau.se 
discrimination  against  U.S.  citizens  or  firms  on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
religion,  sex  or  national  origin  ;  and 

(2)  require  related  service  organizations  that  become  involved  in  any 
boycott  request  to  report  such  involvement  directly  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Related  service  organizations  are  defined  to  include  banks,  insurers,  freight  for- 
warders and  shipping  companies  that  become  involved  in  any  way  in  a  boycott 
request  related  to  an  export  transaction  from  the  U.S. 

Responding  to  an  allegation  of  religious  and  ethnic  discrimination  in  the 
commercial  banking  community,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  issued  a  strong 
Banking  Bulletin  to  its  member  National  Banks  on  February  24,  1975.  The 
Bulletin  was  prompted  by  an  allegation  that  a  national  bank  might  have  been 
offered  large  deposits  and  loans  by  an  agent  of  a  foreign  investor,  one  of  the 
conditions  for  which  was  that  no  member  of  the  .Jewish  faith  sit  on  the  bank's 
board  of  directors  or  control  any  significant  amount  of  the  bank's  outstanding 
stock.  The  Bulletin  makes  it  clear  that  the  Comptroller  will  not  tolerate  any 
practices  or  policies  that  are  based  upon  considerations  of  the  race,  or  religious 
belief  of  any  customer,  sitockholder,  officer  or  director  of  the  bank  and  that  any 
such  practices  or  policies  are  "incompatible  with  the  public  service  function 
of  a  banking  institution  in  this  country." 

I  am  informing  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  that  the  Comptroller's  Banking  Bulletin  reflects  the  policy  of  my  Ad- 
ministration and  I  encourage  them  to  issue  similar  policy  statements  to  the 
financial  institutions  within  their  jurisdictions,  urging  those  institutions  to 
recognize  that  compliance  with  discriminatory  conditions  directed  against  any 
of  their  customers,  stockholders,  employees,  officers  or  directors  is  incompatible 
with  the  public  service  function  of  American  financial  institutions. 

I  will  support  legislation  to  amend  the  Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act,  which 
presently  covers  sex  and  marital  status,  to  include  prohibition  against  any 
creditor  discriminating  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin 
against  any  credit  applicant  in  any  aspect  of  a  credit  transaction. 

I  commend  the  U.S.  investment  banking  community  for  resisting  the  pres- 
sure of  certain  foreign  investment  bankers  to  force  the  exclusion  from  financing 
syndicates  of  some  investment  banking  firms  on  a  discriminatory  basis. 

I  commend  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  and  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Securities  Dealers,  Inc.,  for  initiating  a  program  to  monitor  practices 
in  the  securities  industry  within  their  jurisdiction  to  determine  whether  such 
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discriminatory  practices  have  occurred  or  will  occur.  I  urge  the  SEC  and  NASD 
to  take  whatever  action  they  deem  necessary  to  insure  that  discriminatory  ex- 
clusion is  not  tolerated  and  that  non-discriminatory  participation  is  maintained. 

In  addition  to  the  actions  I  am  announcing  with  respect  to  possible  discrimina- 
tion against  Americans  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  national  origin  or 
sex,  I  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  address  the  question  of  possible  antitrust  vio- 
lations involving  certain  actions  of  U.S.  businesses  in  relation  to  foreign  boy- 
cotts. The  Department  of  Justice  advises  me  that  the  refusal  of  an  American 
firm  to  deal  with  another  American  firm  in  order  to  comply  with  a  restrictive 
trade  practice  by  a  foreign  country  raises  serious  questions  under  the  U.S.  anti- 
trust laws.  The  Department  is  engaged  in  a  detailed  investigation  of  possible 
violations. 

The  community  of  nations  often  proclaims  univer.sial  principles  of  human  jus- 
tice and  equality.  These  principles  embody  our  own  highest  national  aspira- 
tions. The  anti-discriminations  measures  I  am  announcing  today  are  consistent 
with  our  efforts  to  promote  peace  and  friendly,  mutually  beneficial  relations 
with  all  nations,  a  goal  to  which  we  remain  absolutely  dedicated. 


[Export  Administration  Bulletin,  No.  149,  Nov.  20,  197.5] 
Supplement  to  Export  Administration  Regulations 

Subject :  Revision  of  regulations  relating  to  restrictive  trade  practices  or  boy- 
cotts. 

The  Export  Administration  Regulations  concerning  restrictive  trade  practices 
or  boycotts  have  been  revised  in  several  important  respects. 

The  regulations  have  been  revised  to  prohibit  U.S.  exporters  and  related 
service  organizations  from  taking  any  action,  including  the  furnishing  of  in- 
formation or  the  signing  of  agreements,  that  has  the  effect  of  furthering  or 
supporting  a  restrictive  trade  practice  that  discriminates  against  U.S.  citizens  or 
firmr.  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin.  Reports  of 
receipt  of  such  requests  must  be  filed  with  the  Office  of  Export  Administration 
within  15  business  days  of  receipt  of  each  request.  A  new  Form  DIB-630P  is  to 
be  u.sed  for  reporting  such  requests. 

The  regulations  have  also  been  revised  to  require  reports  from  all  service 
organizations  (such  as  banks,  insurers,  freight  forwarders,  and  shipping  com- 
panies) that  become  in  any  way  involved  in  a  restrictive  trade  practice  request 
related  to  an  export  from  the  United  States  of  commodities,  services,  technical 
data,  or  other  information.  Previously,  service  organizations  were  required  to 
report  such  requests  to  the  U.S.  exporter,  who  was  then  required  to  report  to 
the  Office  of  Export  Administration.  Now,  both  the  exporter  and  the  service 
organization  must  report  the  receipt  of  such  requests  to  the  Office  of  Export 
Administration.  Form  DIB-621^ — has  been  revised  to  reflect  this  change  in  the 
reporting  requirement.  Copies  of  the  revised  Form  DIB-621P  and  the  new 
Form  DIB-630P  are  included  in  this  Bulletin. 

Effective  date  of  action  :  December  1,  1975. 

Accordingly,  Part  369  of  the  Export  Administration  Regulations  ( 15  CFR  Part 
369)  is  revised  to  read  as  follows  : 

§  369.1.  General  policy. 

Section  3(5)  of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969,  as  amended,  declares 
that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  '"to  oppose  restrictive  trade  practices  or 
boycotts  fostered  or  imposed  by  foreign  countries  against  other  countries  friendly 
to  the  United  States."  The  portion  of  Section  4(b)  (1)  of  the  Act  implementing  this 
policy  provides  that  "all  domestic  concerns  receiving  requests  for  the  furnishing 
of  information  or  the  signing  of  agreements  as  specified  in  .  .  .  [Section  3(5)] 
must  report  this  fact  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  such  action  as  he  may 
deem  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  that  Section." 

§  369.2.  Discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex  or  national  origin. 

(a)  Prohibition  of  Compliance  With  Requests 
All  exporters  and  related  service  organizations  (including,  but  not  limited  to, 
banki?,  insurers,  freight  forwarders,  and  shipping  companies)  engaged  or  involved 
in  the  export  or  negotiations  leading  towards  the  export  from  the  United  States 
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of  commodities,  services,  or  information,  including  technical  data  (whether  di- 
rectly or  through  distributors,  dealers,  or  agents),  are  prohibited  from  taking  any 
action,  including  the  furnishing  of  information  or  the  signing  of  agreements,  that 
has  the  effect  of  furthering  or  supporting  a  restrictive  trade  practice  fostered 
or  imposed  by  foreign  countries  against  other  countries  friendly  to  the  United 
States,  vphich  practice  discriminates,  or  has  the  effect  of  discriminating,  against 
U.S.  citizens  or  firms  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin. 

(6)  Examples  of  Requests 

To  be  subject  to  the  requirements  of  this  §  369.2,  the  discrimination  sought  to 
be  effectuated  by  the  request  must  be  directed  at  a  particular  race,  color,  religion, 
sex,  or  national  origin.  There  are  many  words  or  phrases  that  could  place  a 
request  in  this  category.  Examples  are  inquiries  as  to  the  place  of  birth  or  the 
nationality  of  parents  of  employees,  stockholders,  or  directors,  or  inquiries  as  to 
whether  they  are  "Jewish,"  "Negro,"  "female,"  etc.  Further  examples  are  in- 
quiries using  any  code  words  to  further  or  support  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin. 

The  following  are  examples  of  types  of  documents  in  which  such  requests  might 
originate,  but  should  not  be  interpreted  as  comprehensive. 

(i)  A  questionnaire  asking  whether  a  U.S.  firm  is  owned  or  controlled  by  per- 
sons of  the  Jewish  faith,  or  whether  it  has  Jews  on  its  board  of  directors,  or 
inquiring  as  to  the  national  origin  of  a  U.S.  firm's  stockholders  or  directors.  This 
type  of  inquiry  may  also  take  the  form  of  a  required  certification.  ( Similar  ques- 
tions aimed  at  determining  whether  a  U.S.  firm  is  owned  or  controlled  by  Israeli 
nationals  would  not  fall  in  this  category,  but  would  l)e  covered  by  §  369.3.) 

(ii)  A  contractual  clause  that  would  prohibit  using  the  goods  or  services  of  a 
Jewish  subcontractor. 

(iii)  A  requirement  that  a  U.S.  firm  not  send  persons  of  a  particular  religion  to 
a  country  where  it  performs  services.  (A  general  requirement  that  a  U.S.  firm 
performing  services  in  a  country  comply  with  all  laws  and  administrative  prac- 
tices of  the  country  is  not  deemed  per  se  to  constitute  a  restrictive  trade  practice 
for  puriioses  of  this  §  369.2.  However,  agreeing  to  .such  a  requirement  does  not 
authorize  the  firm  to  cooperate  with  a  country's  discriminatory  visa  restrictions 
by  failing  to  submit  vi.sa  applications  for  any  of  its  qualified  employees  of  a  par- 
ticular religion.  Such  action  would  constitute  a  prohibited  act  of  discrimination.) 

§  369.3.  Other  restrictive  trade  practices  or  boycotts. 

(a)  Policy  Concerning  Compliance  With  Requests 
All  exporters  and  related  service  organizations  engaged  or  involved  in  the 
export  or  negotiations  leading  to  the  export  from  the  United  States  of  commod- 
ities, services,  or  information,  including  technical  data  (whether  directly  or 
through  distributors,  dealers,  or  agents),  are  encouraged  and  requested  to  refu.se 
to  take  any  action,  including  the  furnishing  of  information  or  the  signing  of 
agreements,  that  has  the  effect  of  furthering  or  supporting  other  restrictive  trade 
practices  or  boycotts  fostered  or  imposed  by  foreign  countries  against  any  coun- 
try not  included  in  Country  Groups  S,  W,  Y,  or  Z.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
boycotting  of  a  U.S.  firm  by  another  U.S.  firm  in  order  to  comply  with  a  restric- 
tive trade  practice  by  foreign  countries  against  othei-  countries  friendly  to  the 
United  States  may  constitute  a  violation  of  United  States  antitrust  laws. 

(ft)  Examples  of  Requests 

Basically,  this  Section  covers  restrictive  trade  practice  requests  to  implement 
economic  sanctions  applied  by  one  country  against  another  country  friendly 
to  the  United  States.  These  are  aimed  at  restricting  certain  types  of  business 
relationships  that  U.S.  firms  might  otherwise  undertake.  The  requests  may  be 
aimed  at  a  particular  country,  nationals  of  that  country,  or  firms  or  organiza- 
tions that  may  be  involved  in  commercial  or  other  activity  with  a  particular 
country.  They  may  take  the  form  of  a  request  for  a  certification  as  to  the 
"nationality"  of  individuals  (e.g.  "Israeli"  or  "South  African,"  as  oppo.sed  to 
national  origin  or  ethnic  background),  the  country  of  origin  of  the  goods,  or  the 
absence  of  a  firm  from  the  "blacklist"  of  a  country  or  group  of  countries.  The 
following  are  other  examples  of  requests  in  this  category,  but  should  not  be 
interpreted  as  being  comprehensive. 

(i)  A  request  for  information  as  to  whether  the  U.S.  exporter  or  any  sub- 
sidiary or  affiliate  of  the  U.S.  exporter  has,  or  intends  to  have,  any  .stockholders, 
owners,  employees,  or  oflicers  who  are  nationals  of  a  boycotted  country. 

(ii)  A  request  for  information  as  to  whether  the  U.S.  exporter  or  any  sub- 
sidiary or  afliliate  of  the  U.S.  exporter  has,  or  intends  to  have,  any  business 
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relationship  with  a  boycotted  country  or  a  national  of  a  boycotted  country.  These 
business  relationships  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  trade  in  commodities  or 
technical  know-how.  licensing  arrangements,  advertising  or  promotion  of  sale 
of  goods  originating  in  a  boycotted  country,  or  use  of  such  goods  as  components 
in  a  manufacturing  process. 

(iii)  A  request  for  information  as  to  whether  the  U.S.  exporter  or  any  sub- 
sidiary or  affiliate  of  the  U.S.  exporter  does  any  business,  or  intends  to  do  any 
business,  with  any  firm  that  has  a  business  relationship  with  a  boycotted  country 
or  a  national  of  a  boycotted  country. 

(iv)  A  request  for  information  as  to  whether  the  U.S.  exporter  or  any  sub- 
sidiary or  affiliate  of  the  U.S.  exporter  has  any  investments,  including  branches, 
subsidiaries,  affiliates,  or  holdings,  or  any  commercial  or  legal  representation 
in  a  boycotted  country,  or  a  business  firm  located  in,  or  doing  l)usiness  in,  a 
boycotted  country. 

(v)  A  restriction  prohibiting  the  U.S.  exporter  or  any  subsidiai'y  or  affiliate 
of  the  U.S.  exporter  from  using  shipping  or  transportation  facilities  (hat  are 
"blacklisted"  by  the  importing  country.  (However,  a  request  or  restriction  solely 
precluding  the  export  of  commodities  to  the  importing  country  on  (a)  shipping 
or  transportation  facilities  owned,  controlled,  operated,  or  chartered  by  a  country 
or  a  national  of  a  country  friendly  to  the  United  States  but  not  friendly  to  the 
importing  country,  or  (b)  a  carrier  that  stops  at  a  port  in  a  country  friendly 
to  the  United  States  but  not  friendly  to  the  importing  country  prior  to  stopping 
at  the  port  of  unloading  is  not  deemed  a  restrictive  practice  within  the  meaning  of 
Section  3(5)  of  the  Export  Administration  Act,  but  rather  a  precautionary 
measure  to  avoid  any  risk  of  confiscation  of  the  commodities.  Accordingly,  these 
two  types  of  shipping  restrictions  are  exempted  from  the  reporting  requirement 
of  this  .section.) 

§  369.4.  Reporting  requirements. 

Any  U.S.  exporter  receiving  or  informed  of  a  request  for  an  action,  including 
the  furnishing  of  information  or  the  signing  of  agreements,  that  has  the  effect  of 
furthering  or  supporting  a  restrictive  trade  practice  or  boycott,  as  described  in 
§§  360.2  or  369.3  above,  shall  report  the  request  to  the  Office  of  Export  Adminis- 
tration, Room  1617M,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.C.  20230. 
Where  such  request  is  received  by  any  person  or  firm  other  than  the  exporter, 
handling  any  phase  of  the  transaction  for  the  exporter,  that  person  or  firm  (for- 
warding agent,  shipping  company,  bank,  insurer,  etc.)  nuist  also  report  the 
request  to  the  Office  of  Export  Administration.  The  report  shall  be  submitted  in 
accordance  with  the  procedure  set  forth  in  paragraph  (a)  of  this  section  for  re- 
quests described  in  §  369.2,  and  in  paragraph  (b)  of  this  section  for  requests  de- 
scribed in  §  369.3.  The  information  contained  in  these  reports  is  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  Section  7(c)  of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969  regarding 
confidentiality.  If  more  than  one  document,  such  as  an  invitation  to  bid,  purchase 
order,  or  letter  of  credit  containing  the  same  restrictive  trade  practice  request  is 
received  as  part  of  the  same  export  transaction,  only  the  first  such  request  relat- 
ing to  the  same  goods  or  services  need  be  reported.  Individual  shipments  against 
the  same  purchase  order  or  letter  of  credit  should  not  be  treated  as  separate 
transactions.  However,  each  different  restrictive  trade  practice  request  associated 
with  a  given  transaction  must  be  reported,  regardless  of  when  or  how  the  request 
is  received.  For  example,  if  a  report  of  a  request  is  submitted  following  receipt  of 
a  bid  invitation  and  the  bid  ultimately  results  in  an  order  with  new  and  different 
restrictive  trade  practice  requests,  each  such  new  request  must  be  reported.  Also, 
if  a  firm,  in  bidding  on  a  contract,  is  required  to  an.swer  a  questionnaire  and  sub- 
sequently is  required  to  place  restrictive  trade  practice  certifications  (e.g.,  that 
the  vessel  on  which  the  commodities  are  to  be  shipped  is  not  blacklisted)  on  its 
commercial  documents  covering  shipments  called  for  in  the  contract,  the  ques- 
tionnaire and  the  certification  requirement  must  be  reported  separately.  Notices 
of  laws  or  edicts  contained  in  exporters'  guidebooks  or  similar  publications,  and 
general  directives  furnished  by  a  foreign  principal  that  are  to  apply  uniformly 
to  future  specific  orders  for  goods  or  services,  need  not  be  reported  unless  such  a 
blanket  notice  or  directive  is  to  be  applied  to  a  particular  purchase  order  of  simi- 
lar instruction  to  furnish  goods  or  services. 

(a)  Reporting  Requests  Covered  By  §36.9.2 

Each  request  to  take  any  action  that  would  further  or  support  a  restrictive 
trade  practice  or  boycott  in  a  way  that  would  discriminate,  or  have  the  effect  of 
discriminating,  against  U.S.  citizens  or  firms  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion, 
sex,  or  national  origin  as  defined  in  §  369.2,  must  be  reported  individually  to  the 
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OflSce  of  Export  Administration,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.C. 
20230,  witliin  15  business  days  of  receipt.  Reports  required  by  tliis  §  369.4(a) 
must  be  submitted  on  Form  DIB-630P,  Report  of  Restrictive  Trade  Practice  or 
Boycott  Request  that  Discriminates  Against  U.S.  Citizens  or  Firms  on  the  Basis 
of  Race,  Color,  Religion,  Sex,  or  National  Origin.  Answers  to  all  questions  con- 
tained therein  are  mandatory.  A  copy  of  the  document  or  other  communication 
containing  the  restrictive  request  must  be  attached  to  the  reporting  form. 

( b )  Reporting  Requests  Covered  By  §  369.3 
Requests  to  take  action  that  would  further  or  support  a  restrictive  trade  prac- 
tice or  boycott  as  defined  in   §  369.3  may   be   reported  either  individually  or 
quarterly. 

(1)  Single  transaction  report. — If  the  report  covers  only  a  single  transaction 
it  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Office  of  Export  Administration  within  15  business 
days  from  the  date  of  receiving  the  request.  This  report  shall  be  made  on  Report 
of  Restrictive  Trade  Practice  or  Boycott  Request,  Form  DIB-621P,  revised  No- 
vember 1975  (earlier  versions  of  Form  IA-1014,  DIB-621,  or  DIB-621P  will  not 
be  accepted).  Answers  to  all  questions  on  the  form  are  mandatory. 

(2)  Multiple  transactions  report. — Instead  of  submitting  a  report  for  each 
transaction  regarding  which  a  request  is  received,  a  multiple  report  may  be  sub- 
mitted covering  all  transactions  (other  than  those  described  in  §  369.2,  which 
must  be  reported  individually)  regarding  which  requests  are  received  from  per- 
sons or  firms  in  a  single  country  during  a  single  calendar  quarter.  This  report 
shall  be  made  by  letter  to  the  Office  of  Export  Administration  no  later  than  the 
15th  day  of  the  first  month  following  the  calendar  quarter  covered  by  the  re- 
port. If  requests  are  received  from  persons  or  firms  of  more  than  one  foreign 
country,  a  separate  report  shall  be  submitted  for  each  country.  Each  letter  shall 
include  all  of  the  following  information  : 

(i)  Name  and  address  of  U.S.  person  or  firm  submitting  report ; 

(ii)  Indicate  whether  the  reporter  is  the  exporter  or  a  related  service  orga- 
nization and,  if  the  latter,  specify  role  in  the  transactions ; 

(iii)  Calendar  quarter  covered  by  report ; 

(iv)  Name  of  country (ies)  against  which  the  request  is  directed; 

(v)  Country  where  request  originated  ; 

(vi)    Number  of  transactions  to  which  restrictions  were  applicable; 

(vii)  The  customer  order  number,  exporter's  invoice  number,  and  letter  of 
credit  number  for  each  transaction,  if  known  ; 

(viii)  Type  of  request  received.  Attach  a  copy  of  each  requesting  document  or 
other  form  of  request,  or  a  pertinent  extract  thereof  ; 

(ix)  A  general  description  of  the  types  of  commodities  or  technical  data 
covered  and  the  total  dollar  value,  if  known  ; 

(x)  The  number  of  requests  the  reporter  has  complied  with  or  intends  to  com- 
ply with.  If  the  reporter  is  undecided,  he  is  re(iuired  to  submit  a  further  report 
within  5  business  days  of  making  a  decision.  If  the  decision  is  to  be  made  by 
another  party  involved  in  the  export  transaction,  that  party  should  be  identified  ; 

(xi)  Each  letter  submitted  by  a  related  service  organization  shall  also  include 
the  name  and  address  of  each  U.S.  exporter  named  in  connection  with  any  re- 
quests received  during  the  quarter.  Following  each  name,  affix  the  identifying 
numbers  required  in  (vii)  above,  insofar  as  they  are  known.  If  this  information 
is  included  in  the  copies  of  documents  required  by  (viii)  above,  the  separate 
listing  may  be  omitted  ;  and 

(xii)  Each  letter  must  include  a  signed  certification  that  all  statements 
therein  are  true  and  correct  to  the  best  of  the  signer's  knowledge  and  belief  and 
indicate  the  name  and  title  of  the  person  who  has  signed  the  report. 

§  369.5.  Effect  of  other  provisions. 

Insofar  as  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Part,  all  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Export  Administration  Regulations,  including  Parts  387  and  388,  apply 
equally  to  the  prohibitions  and  the  reporting  requirements  set  forth  in  this  Part. 
Attention  is  called  particularly  to  the  provisions  of  §  387.11  under  which  perti- 
nent records  must  be  kept  and  made  available  for  inspection  for  a  two-year 
period,  and  to  the  administrative  and  criminal  sanctions  spelled  out  in  §  387.1 
for  failure  to  comply. 

Lawrence  J.  Brady, 
Acting  Director,  Office  of  Export  Administration. 
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FOAM   APPnOVCO;   OMB  NO.  41-R2S0B 


FORM  0IB.A21P 

mev.  I I-7SI 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 
DOMESTIC    AND   INTERNATIONAL    BUSINESI   ADMINISTRATION 
OFFICE  OF    EXPORT   ADMINHTRATION 
WASHINGTON.  D.C.  lOiSO 

REPORT  OF  RESTRICTIVE  TRADE  PRACTICE  OR  BOYCOTT  REQUEST 
(For  rtporting  r«qu«iti  d*<ln*d  in  §  369.3  of  tho  Export  Adminittrotion  Roguloliont.) 

IMPORTANT.      It  Is  *e  policy  o(  fh«  Unll»d  Stoles  to  oppost  rostrletUo  trod*  procticos  or  boycotts  (ostortd  or  Imposod  by 
(oraign  countrlos  ogoinil  othor  countrlos  friondly  to  tho  Unltod  Stotos.    All  U.S.  oxportors  of  ortlclos,  motorlols.  suppllos,  or 
Informotlon,  ond  rolotod  export  service  orgoni lotions,  (1)  ore  prohibited  (rom  taking  any  octlon,  Including  the  «urnlshlng  of 
Informotlon  or  the  signing  of  ogreemenis,  that  would  hove  the  effect  of  dlscrlmlnotlng  against  U.S.  citlsens  or  firms  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  notional  origin;  and  (2)  ore  encouroged  and  requested  to  refuse  to  toke  ony  action. 
Including  the  furnishing  of  Information  or  the  signing  of  ogreements,  that  would  hove  the  effect  of  furthering  or  supporting 
other  types  of  restrictive  trade  practices  or  boycotts  ogolnst  o  country  (rUndly  to  tho  United  Stotos. 


"IT      Reporting  Is  MANDATORY.      Joe  dmiailed  inslructlont  on  bock  of  form. 


c. 

CONFIDENTIAL.    Information  furnishe 
specified  in  Section  7(c)  of  the  Export 

d  he 
Adm 

tewith  is  d 
inistiation 

eemed  confidential  and  will  not  be  published  or  disclosed  except  as 
Act  of  1969  as  amended  (50  USC    app.  2406(c)). 

1. 

Name  and  Address  of  U.S.  Firm  submit 

Name: 

Address: 

City,  State,  &  Zip: 

ing 

this 

report 

2.     Ate  You: 

(Ch«ek  one; 
1      1    Other   _ 

1      1    Exporter            O    Bank 
1      1    Insurer                □    Shipper 
1      1     Forwarder 

Telephone: 

If  not  exporter,  g 

Name: 
Address: 

iTe  exporter's: 

3. 

To  the  extent  known,  give: 

- 

City,  State,  Zip: 

4.     Name  of  countrv(ies)  against  which  request  is  directed: 

Other  identifying  marks  or  numbers  — 

5, 

Name  of  country  initiating  request: 

6.     Date  request 

was  received  by  me/us: 

7.    The  party  making  the  request  is: 


Address. 


City  &  Country 


8.     Specify  type  of  request  received  and  attach  copy  of  document  in  which  it  appears: 
a.     [^    Questionnaire  d.      Q]    Purchase  order 

h.     d]    Invitation  to  bid  e.      |      )    Contract 

c,     Q^    Trade  opportunity  f.       I_J    Letter  of  Credit 

i*     CZl   Other  (Specify)  . 


g,     [     1    Published  import  regulation 
h.      {^    Cable  or  letter 
i.      [      1   Consular  request 


9.       If  the  request  relates  to  o  specific  transaction,  describe  the  commodities  or  technicol  doto  involved.      (The  description  of  the  csmmodity  i 
techntcol  data  moy  conform  to  the  description  on  the  order  or  to  usual  commercial  terminology,  and  may,  but  need  net  be,  in  terms  of  the 
Commodity  Control  List  or  Schedule  B.) 

Quantity  Description  Volue 


10.   Additional  Remarks: 


II.    Action: 

a.  [^    '/*e  have  not  complied  and  will  not  comply  with  the  request  for  information  or  action  described  above. 

b.  I      I    l/We  hove  complied  with,  or  will  comply  with,  the  request  for  information  or  action  described  above. 

C.     I      I    I/We  have  not  decided  whether  I/We  shall  comply  with  the  request  for  information  or  action  described  above  and 

I/We  will  inform  the  Office  of  Export  Administration  of  my/our  decision  within  5  business  days  ot  making  a  decision, 
d.     [3J    The  decision  will  be  made  by  another  party  involved  in  the  export  transaction.    The  name  of  that  pany  is: 


12.    1  certify  thai  all  siatemenis  and  information  contained  in  this  report  are  true  and  correct  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 


Sign  here 


Type  or 

print 


fS/fln«(ur«  ot  petBon  completing  report)  (Nmne  end  title  o1  person  whose  signature  sppeara  on  line  to  lett) 

■ p? 


/^^^ 
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INSTRUCTIONS 

1.  Each  U.S.  exporter  or  related  service  organization  receiving  a  request  to  take  any  action,  including  the  furnish- 
ing of  information  or  the  signing  of  an  agreement,  that  has  the  effect  of  furthering  or  supporting  a  restrictive 
trade  practice  or  boycott  fostered  or  imposed  by  a  foreign  country  not  included  in  Country  Group  S,  W,  Y,  or  Z 
(see  list  below),  is  required  to  report  the  request  to  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  to  transmit  a  copy  of  the 
document  in  which  the  request  appears. 

2.  Reporting  is  mandatory  (50  USC  App.  2403(b)).    Failure  to  comply  subjects  the  recipient  of  a  request  to  the 
penalties  prescribed  in  Section  (6)  of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969,  as  amended  (50  USC  ^405). 

3.  This  form  must  be  submitted  to  the  Office  of  Export  Administration,  Room  16I7M,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C.  20230,  within  fifteen  (15)  business  days  of  receipt  of  a  request. 

4.  See  §369. 4(b)  (2)  for  instructions  on  submission  of  optional  quarterly  reports. 

5.  If  a  request  would  have  the  effect  of  discriminating  against  U.S.  citizens  or  firms  on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
religion,  sex,  or  national  origin,  as  defined  in  §369.2  of  the  Export  Administration  Regulations,  it  may  not 

be  reported  quarterly  but  must  be  reported  individually  on  Form  DIB-630P,  in  accordance  with  §369. 4(a)  of  the 
Export  Administration  Regulations.    Do  not  use  this  form  for  reporting  such  requests. 

6.  Complete  regulations,  instructions,  and  examples  of  reportable  requests  are  included  in  Part    369  of  the  Export 
Administration  Regulations  (15  C.F.R.  Part  369).    Reprints  of  Part  369  and  additional  supplies  of  this  form 
are  available  without  charge  from  the  Office  of  Export  Administration,  Room  1617M,  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  Washington,  D.C.  20230,  and  from  Department  of  Commerce  District  Offices. 


Destinations  in  the  Country  Groups  referred  to  above  are: 

Group  S Southern  Rhodesia 

Group  W Poland 

Group  Y Albania,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany  (German  Democratic  Republic 

and  Soviet  section  of  Berlin),  Estonia,  Hungary,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Outer  Mongolia, 

the  People's  Republic  of  China,  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
Group  Z North  Korea,  North  Vietnam,  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Cuba. 


FORM    DIB-621P    111-79) 
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FORM    APPROVED;    OMB    NO.    41-R2SQ7 


FORM  DIB-630P 

(11-75) 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMEfVCE 
DOMESTIC    AND    INT  E  RN  ATI  ON  A  U    BUSINESS    ADMINISTRATION 
OFFICE    OF    EXPORT    ADMINISTRATION 
WASHINGTON,    D.C.  30230 

REPORT  OF  RESTRICTIVE  TRADE  PRACTICE  OR  BOYCOTT  REQUEST  THAT 
DISCRIMINATES  AGAINST  U.S.  CITIZENS  OR  FIRMS  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  RACE, 
COLOR,  RELIGION,  SEX,  OR  NATIONAL  ORIGIN 

(For  reporting  requests  defined  in  ^^  369.2  of  the  Export  Administration  Regulations) 

IMPORTANT.       It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  Stotes  to  oppose  restrictive  trode  practices  or  boycotts  fostered  or  imposed  by 
foreign  countries  against  other  countries  friendly  to  the  United  States.     All  U.S.   exporters  of  articles,  moteriols,    supplies,   or 
informotion,   ond  related  export  service  orgoni  rations,  (1)  are  prohibited  from  taking  any  action,   including  the  fun^ishing  of 
informotion  or  the  signing  of  agreements,   that  would  have  the  effect  of  discriminating  ogainst  U.S.   citizens  or  firms  on  the 
bosis  of  race,   tolor,    religion,    sex,   or  nationol  origin;   and  (2)  are  encouraged  and  requested  to  refuse  to   take   any  action, 
including  the  furnishing  of  informotion  or  the  signing  of  agreements,   that  would  have  the  J^'^y  o'  furtheriog  or  supporting 
other  types  of  restrictive  trade  proctices  or  boycotts  agoinst  o  country  friendly  to  the  U^^ejj^ totes. 


Rogers  Morton 
Secretary  of  Commerce 


B.       Reporting  is  MANDATORY.       See  detailed  instructions   on  bock  of  form. 


C.      CONFIDENTIAL.      Information  furnished  herewith  is  deemed  confidential  and  will  not  be  published  or  disclosed  except  as 
specified  in  Section  7(c)  of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969  as  amended  (30  USC  app.  2406(c)). 


1. 

Name  and  Address  of  U.S.  Firm  submitting  this  report: 

2.     Are  You: 

1      1    Exporter 

□    Bank 

Name: 

\_    1    Insurer 

□  Shipper 

Address: 

[      J    Forwarder 

City,  State  &  Zip: 
Telephone: 

1        1    Ofh.-r 

If  not  exporter,  give 
Name; 

exporter's: 

3. 

Date  request  was  received  by  me/us: 

Address: 

City,  State,  Zip: 

Specify  type  of  request  received  and  attach  copy  of  document  in  which  it  appears: 

a.  [  _  ]   Questionnaire  d.      |      1   Purchase  order  g. 

b.  I      I    Invitation  to  bid  e,      1      |    Contract  h. 

c.  □   Trade  opportunity  f-     □   Letter  of  Credit  i. 

j.      □   Other  (Specify) 


1      I    Published  import  regulation 
I      1   Cable  or  letter 
I      I   Consular  request 


If  the  r«queat  relotes   to  o  specific  tranBOCtion,  describe  the  commodities  or  technical  doto  involved.     (The  description  of  the  commodity  or 
technical  data  may  conform  to  the  description  on  the  order  or  to  usual  eemmereiol  terminology,  ond  mOy ,  but  need  not  be,  in  terms  of  the 
Commodity  Control  List  or  Schedule  B.) 

Quantity  Description  Value 


6.     Name  of  country  initiating  request: 

8.     To  the  extent  known,  give: 

7.     The  party  making  the  request  is: 

Name: 

Address: 

City  Si  Country: 

Other  identifvine  marks  or  numbers 

9.     Additional  Remarks: 


10.    I  certify  thai  all  statements  and  information  contained  m  this  re^rt  ere  tnse  aad  correct  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

^ .   Date  _ 


Sign  he 
in  ink 


Type  or 
print 


(Signature  ot  permon  eomplcling  rt>porO  (Name  mt4  titim  •!  parmmm  «*fioe«  ej^ierure  eppesre  on  line  to  tatt) 
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INSTRUCTIONS 

I.  Each  U.S.  exporter  or  related  service  organization  receiving  a  request  to  take  any  action, 
including  the  furnishing  of  information  or  the  signing  of  an  agreement,  that  would  further 
or  support  a  restrictive  trade  practice  or  boycott  fostered  or  imposed  by  a  foreign  country 
against  another  country  friendly  to  the  United  States  that  has  the  effect  of  discriminating 
against  U.S.  citizens  or  firms  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin 
is  prohibited  from  complying  with  such  request  and  is  required  to  report  the  request  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  A  copy  of  the  document  in  which  the  request  appears  must 
accompany  the  report. 

2.  Reporting  is  mandatory  (50  USC  App.  2403(b)).  Failure  to  report  subjects  the  recipient 
of  a  request  to  the  penalties  prescribed  in  Section  (6)  of  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1969.  as  amended  (50  USC  2405). 

3.  This  form  must  be  submitted  to  the  Office  of  Export  Administration,  Room  1617M,  U.S. 
Department  of  Commetce,  Washington,  D.C.  20230,  within  fifteen  (15)  business  days  of 
receipt  of  a  request. 

4.  If  a  request  would  further  or  support  a  restrictive  trade  practice  or  boycott  fostered  or 
imposed  by  a  foreign  country  against  another  country  friendly  to  the  United  States,  but 
would  not  have  the  effect  of  discriminating  against  U.S.  citizens  or  firms  on  the  basis 
of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin,  it  must  be  reported  on  Form  DIB-621P 
in  accordance  with  §  369.4(b)  of  the  Export  Administration  Regulations.    Do  not  use 
this  form  for  reporting  such  requests. 

5.  Complete  regulations,  instructions,  and  examples  of  reportable  requests  are  included 
in  Part  369  of  the  Export  Administration  Regulations  (15  C.F.R.  Part  369).    Reprints 
of  Part  369  and  additional  supplies  of  this  form  are  available  without  charge  from  the 
Office  of  Export  Administration,  Room  1617M,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20230,  and  from  Department  of  Commetce  District  Offices. 


FORM  0IB-«30P    111/751 
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[Secretary's  Circular  No.  21] 

Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  26, 1975. 
To :  Secretarial  officers ;  heads  of  operating  units. 

Subject :  Dissemination  of  trade  opportunities  which  foster  or  impose  restrictive 
trade  practices  or  boycotts  against  another  country  friendly  to  the  United 
States. 

The  purpose  of  this  Circular  is  to  prescribe  the  policy  to  be  followed  by  all 
units  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  with  respect  to  international  trade  oppor- 
tunities which  foster  or  imix)se  restrictive  trade  practices  or  boycotts  against  a 
country  friendly  to  the  United  States. 

Section  3(5)  of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969  provides  in  i>ertinent 
I  tart  that,  "It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  (A)  to  oppose  restrictive  trade 
practices  or  boycotts  fostered  or  imposed  by  foreign  countries  against  other 
countries  friendly  to  the  United  States,  and  (B)  to  encourage  and  request  do- 
mestic concerns  engaged  in  the  export  of  articles,  materials,  supplies,  or  info)-- 
ination,  to  refuse  to  take  any  action,  including  the  furnishing  of  information 
f»r  the  signing  of  agreements,  which  has  the  effect  of  furthering  or  supporting 
the  restrictive  trade  practices  or  boycotts  fostered  or  imposed  by  any  foreign 
country  against  another  country  friendly  to  the  United  States.  ..." 

To  further  the  intent  of  this  Statement  of  United  States  policy,  effective  De- 
cember 1,  1975,  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  will  not  disseminate 
or  make  available  for  inspection  any  documents  or  any  information  on  trade 
opportunities  obtained  from  documents  or  other  materials  which  are  known  to 
contain  boycott  conditions  that  seek  to  impose  or  foster  a  restrictive  trade  prac- 
tice or  boycott  against  another  country  friendly  to  the  United  States.  Any  such 
current  documents  or  reports  of  information  on  trade  opix>rtunities  which  are 
in  the  custody  of,  or  any  such  thereafter  received  by,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce shall  be  promptly  destroyed. 

To  assist  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  the  implementation  of  this  policy, 
(lie  Department  of  State  has  informed  us  that  it  is  instructing  all  Foreign  Service 
Posts  henceforth  not  to  forward  any  documents  or  any  information  on  trade 
opportunities  obtained  from  documents  or  other  materials  which  are  known  to 
contain  boycott  provisions  of  the  type  mentioned  above. 

All  Secretarial  Officers  and  Heads  of  Operating  Units  having  any  responsi- 
bilities for  the  receipt,  custody,  or  dissemination  of  information  respecting  trade 
opportunities,  will  issue  appropriate  directives  to  assure  full  compliance  with 
this  policy  by  December  1,  1975.  The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Domestic  and  In- 
ternational Business  is  directed  to  establish  the  administrative  procedures  by 
which  further  cooperation  between  the  Departments  of  State  and  Commerce  can 
be  implemented,  to  the  end  that  the  United  States  Government  will  not  be  dis- 
seminating any  documents  or  information  on  trade  opportunities  obtained  from 
documents  or  other  materials  known  to  contain  boycott  provisions. 

Rogers  Morton, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  BixCtTIam.  Tliank  yoii  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary. 

SIGXIFICAXCK   OF    XEW   REGULATIOXS 

Could  you  develop  a  little  bit  the  significance,  as  you  see  it,  of  the 
legulations  that  were  issued  recently,  and  which  you  describe  on  page 
4  of  your  statement. 

]Mr.  Baker.  Are  you  referring  to  the  regulations  issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  on  Xovembei-  26,  or  those  that  were  issued  and 
announced  by  the  President  on  November  20  ? 

Mr.  Bingham.  Both. 

Mr.  l^AKER.  The  regulations  that  we  issued,  the  issuance  of  which 
was  announced  by  the  President  on  November  20,  were  twofold  in 
nature. 

The  first  was  a  direction  to  prohibit  exporters  from  complying  with 
any  boycott-related  request  which  involved  discrimination  against 
American  fiims.  or  Auiericans  on  the  basis  of  religion  or  ethnic  origin. 
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The  second  was  to  require  reporting-  by  sei'viee  organizations  which 
had  not  heretofore  been  required  to  report  to  the  Department  instances 
in  which  they  were  approached  with  a  boycott  request. 

The  regulations  that  were  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, effective  December  1,  had  to  do  with  the  practice  theretofore 
pursued  by  the  Department  of  disseminating  information  obtained 
with  respect  to  trade  opportunities  where,  at  the  time  that  the  in- 
formation was  obtained,  it  was  known  that  there  were  boycott  requests 
related  to  that  trade  opportunity. 

Mr.  Bingham.  All  you  have  done,  in  your  answer,  is  repeat  what  you 
have  said  on  pages  3  and  4  of  your  statement.  Is  there  anything  that 
you  can  add  to  that  ? 

I  Avould  be  interested  to  know,  for  example,  if  this  was  at  all  signi- 
ficant, why  were  these  things  not  done  before  ? 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  you  have  only  recently  come  on  the  scene, 
but  can  you  give  us  an  answer ;  or  can  either  of  your  associates  indicate 
why  this  was  not  done  before. 

REGULATIONS    ARE    RESULT    OF    INTERAGENCY    REVIEW 

Mr.  Baker.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  these  regulations  were 
issued  in  response  to  a  concern  expressed  by  the  President  back  in 
March,  which  resulted  in  an  interagency  review  of  Arab  boycott  re- 
lated matters  by  all  of  the  executive  branch  agencies. 

I  cannot  speak  for  the  practice  that  was  followed  prior  to  the  time 
that  I  came  to  the  Department. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Biester. 

Mr.  Biester.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

determining  discrimination   against   AMERICANS 

Can  you  give  us  some  idea  of  how  the  Department  will  determine 
whether  particular  acts  of  cooperation,  or  requests  for  cooperation  with 
an  embarg'o  do,  or  do  not,  cause  discrimination  against  American  per- 
sons or  firms  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  As  I  understand  it,  when  the  report  of  the  boycott  re- 
quest is  received,  if  the  request  is  of  a  certain  nature,  such  as,  do  you 
have  persons  of  the  Jewish  faith  on  your  board  of  directors,  questions 
of  that  nature,  they  will  be  deemed  to  involve  discrimination  on  reli- 
gious or  ethnic  grounds,  and  would  be  referred  to  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  regulations  now  prohibit  responding  to  such  a  request  and  it  is 
the  wording  of  the  boycott  request,  I  think,  that  wnll  determine  whether 
or  not  it  is  a  request  directed  at  the  discrimination  issue  on  the  one 
hand,  as  opposed  to  the  economic  boycott  of  Israel  issue  on  the  other. 

impact   or    NEW   REGULATIONS   ON   BOYCOTT 

Mr.  Bingham.  Do  you  think  that  these  new^  regulations  will  have 
any  impact  on  the  boycott  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  don't  think  that  they  will  have  any  impact  on  the 
continuation  of  the  boycott  by  the  Arab  nations.  I  think  that  they  will 
have  an  economic  impact  on  some  firms  in  this  country,  which  will  no 
longer  have  available  certain  trade  opportunities  which  they  might 
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otherwise  have  gained  knowledge  of  through  the  Department's  dis- 
semination of  information  about  tliose  opportunities. 

But  it  has  taken  the  Government  out  of  the  chain,  and  I  think  that 
this  is  the  principal  reason  that  the  regulations  were  issued,  and  the 
policy  was  changed. 

Mr.  Bingham.  I  certainly  would  like  to  say,  as  to  that,  that  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  was  previously  quite  inconsistent  for  the  Government  to 
circulate  trade  opportunities  in  the  countries  that  were  carrying  on 
the  boycott,  and  at  the  same  time  indicate  that  it  was  against  the  U.S. 
policy  for  companies  to  cooperate  with  the  boycott. 

WOULD   ARAB    COUNTRIES    STOP   TRADE    WITH   UNITED    STATES? 

Now  on  page  9  of  your  statement,  it  seems  to  me  that  what  you  are 
assuming  there  is  that  if  it  were  possible,  through  legislation  or  other- 
wise, to  persuade  all  American  concerns  to  refuse  to  supply  informa- 
tion or  respond  to  these  questionaries  of  the  boycotting  countries,  that 
then  the  Arab  countries  would  stop  doing  business  with  American 
firms  at  all. 

Do  you  really  think  that  this  is  a  realistic  assumption  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir,  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  there  would  be  a  total 
end  of  trade  with  the  Arab  countries,  but  I  think  that  the  impact 
would  be  substantial. 

Mr.  Bingham.  If  all  American  concerns  were  refusing  to  cooperate, 
then  to  the  extent  that  the  Arab  countries  reacted  to  that  at  all,  they 
would  be  denying  themselves  access  to  the  American  business  com- 
munity, wouldn't  they  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  they  would. 

We  believe  that  except  for  certain  high  technology  items,  they  can 
get  everything  we  can  offer  them,  from  other  sources  abroad. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Biester. 

Mr.  Biester.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

distinction  between  "discrimination"  AND  "boycott" 

I  think  that  it  is  useful  to  distinguish  between  the  two  kinds  of  con- 
duct that  we  are  talking  about  here,  and  I  will  try,  in  the  course  of  my 
questions,  to  distinguish  between  discrimination  and  boycott. 

I  am  going  to  use  the  word  "boycott"  for  the  economic  boycott  of  one 
belligerent  against  another,  and  discrimination  to  reflect  the  concern 
with  respect  to  the  human  rights  of  American  citizens. 

Now  with  respect  to  discrimination,  that  is  a  matter  based,  as  I 
understand  it,  entirely  upon  the  national  origin,  religion,  or  i-ace  of  an 
American  citizen.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  correct. 

administration  opposed  to  discrimination 

Mr.  Biester.  There  is  no  ambiguity,  as  I  understand  it,  with  respect 
to  the  administration's  position  on  that  issue,  is  there  ? 

^Nlr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Biester.  It  is  not  only  that  the  administration  has  deplored  this, 
but  has  issued  regulation  against  ? 
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Mr.  Baker.  Yes;  that  is  correct,  to  prohibit  any  responses  to  those 
types  of  requests. 

Mr.  Blester.  If  an  Arab  businessman  were  buying  from  an  Ameri- 
can company,  and  submitted  a  questionnaire  which  asked  for  informa- 
tion on  whether  any  stockholders  were  Jewish,  or  any  persons  who 
worked  in  any  high  positions  were  Jewish,  or  if  a  service  company,  a 
bank  or  forwarder,  or  anything  else,  were  asked  this  question,  under 
these  regulations  and  under  our  law  and  your  policy  of  enforcement, 
they  would  be  prohibited  from  answering.  Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  correct. 

TOTAL.  NUMBER  OF  BOYCOTTS  IN  THE  WORLD 

Mr.  BiESTER.  Now  with  respect  to  the  boycott,  how  many  such  boy- 
cotts are  there  in  the  world  today  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  How  many  nations  are  participating  in  the  boycott  ? 

Mr.  BiESTER.  We  are  talking  about  the  boycott  as  though  there  were 
only  one  boycott.  How  many  boycotts  are  there  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  answer  your  question.  Congress- 
man, but  there  are  a  lot  of  other  boycotts  other  than  the  Arab  boycott 
of  Israel. 

Mexico  will  not  trade  with  Spain.  Pakistan  will  not  trade  with  a 
number  of  countries.  There  are  black  African  countries  that  will  not 
trade  with  South  Africa.  The  United  States  has  not  been  free  of  boy- 
cotts, and  there  are  some  countries  that  the  United  States  will  not  trade 
with. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  This  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  into. 

DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  PRIMARY  AND  SECONDARY  BOYCOTTS 

Mr.  Bingham.  Isn't  there  a  difference  between  primary  boycotts 
in  this  regard,  and  secondary  boycotts?  Do  we  impose  any  secondary 
boycotts? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  believe  that  we  have  tried  secondary  boycotts  as  far  as 
Cuba  is  concerned.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  still  are  in  that  posture,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  There  was  amendment  language,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  one 
measure  which  lasted.  I  believe,  for  1  appropriation  year,  or  several 
months  in  the  appropriation  year,  dealing  with  the  secondary  boycotts 
on  North  Vietnam.  I  may  be  wrong  about  that,  but  I  know  that  this  was 
an  issue  at  one  time,  about  1968  or  1969.  Whether  that  actually  became 
law  or  not,  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Would  you  yield  ? 

We  have  to  distinguish  here  again  between  foreign  assistance  to 
which  this  applied,  and  the  right  of  another  country  to  engage  in 
commerce  with  North  Vietnam. 

In  other  words,  if  I  recall  the  amendment,  both  with  respect  to 
Cuba  and  North  Vietnam,  and  third  countries,  we  would  not  give  them 
foreign  aid,  but  I  don't  think  that  we  prohibited  them  from  selling 
us,  or  our  businessmen  from  selling  them. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  don't  know  whether  the  requirement  that  no  goods 
going  into  Cuba  can  touch  the  U.S.  shores  is  a  primary  or  secondary 
boycott,  or  whether  the  object  of  the  boycott  is  the  supply — a  third 
country  supplying  those  goods. 
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If  that  is  a  secondary  boycott,  we  certainly  engage  in  that,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  With  respect  to  the  boycott  by  Mexico  of  Spain,  or 
Pakistan 

Mr.  Baker.  Pakistan  and  India  boycott  several  other  countries, 
one  of  which  is  Israel,  but  I  am  not  sure  I  know  the  others,  and  also 
Taiwan. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  That  does  not  involve  a  secondary  lx)ycott,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  cannot  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  Can  we  have  an  answer  for  the  record  at  so,,  c  point? 

Mr.  Bingham.  If  tlio  gentleman  will  yield. 

There  is  a  clear  distinction  here.  The  secondary  boycott,  ab  jl  under- 
stand it,  would  be  that  we  would  try  to  prevent  concerns,  or  that 
Mexico  would  try  to  prevent  concerns  with  which  it  does  business, 
from  also  doing  business  with  Spain.  That  would  be  a  secondary 
boycott.  Is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  BiESTi^R.  Yes ;  that  is  the  thrust  of  my  question. 

STATEMENT  OF  PETER  HALE,  DIRECTOR,  COMMERCE  ACTION 
GROUP  FOR  THE  NEAR-EAST,  BUREAU  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
COMMERCE,  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

Mr.  Hale.  There  is  another  part  to  that.  Perhaps  I  can  clarify  it. 

Arab  countries,  Pakistan,  Mexico,  and  others  would  have  a  second- 
ary boycott  if  they  did  not  accept  any  goods  containing  components 
of  the  countries  they  boycott.  It  would  be  secondary  again 

Mr.  BiESTER.  How  would  they  know  that  there  were  any  Taiwanese 
components,  or  Spanish  components  ? 

Mr.  Hale.  I  guess  that  you  have  to  certify  that  there  are  none. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  From  the  chairman's  question,  and  what  I  have  said 
so  far,  perhaps  you  have  enough  to  submit  a  written  response  to  this, 
for  the  record,  in  terms  of  secondary  boycotts,  primary  boycotts,  and 
what  steps  are  required  on  the  part  of  American  businessmen  and 
services  companies  with  respect  to  any  of  those. 

Mr.  Hale.  Correct.^ 

Mr.  Baker.  May  I  say,  it  is  my  recollection  and  my  understanding 
that  the  United  States,  up  until  very  recently,  prohibited  any  U.S. 
subsidiaries  in  friendly  countries  from  selling  goods  to  Cuba. 

We  have  just  recently  relaxed  this. 

]\Ir.  BiESTER.  I  have  kept  an  eye  on  the  clock,  and  I  have  passed  my 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  BixGHAM.  Mr.  AVhalen. 

Mr.  WiiALEX.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

BOYCOTT  QUESTIONNAIRES 

Just  pursuing  the  point  raised  by  Mr.  Blester,  to  reiterate,  your 
regulations  prohibitecl  companies  from  responding  to  questionnaires 
which  request  information  concerning  fhe  race,  creed,  national  origin, 
religion  of  the  officials  of  a  company,  or  employees,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 


1  The  information  referred  to  appears  on  p.  227. 
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Mr.  Whalen.  Your  concern,  then,  is  that  we  also  prohibit  re- 
sponses to  such  questions  as,  "do  you  trade  with  Israel?"  You  would 
not  like  to  see  legislation  of  that  kind  enacted. 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir,  we  wouldn't. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Supposing  that  the  questionnaire  had  both,  and  I 
think  that  it  probably  does,  doesn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  think  only  in  roughly  25  instances  that  we  are  aware 
of,  have  there  been  such  cases.  In  those  instances,  we  go  ahead  and 
refer  those  to  State  and  to  Justice  as  if  they  were  cliscrimination 
requests. 

administration  is  "crackinCx  down"  on  report  violations 

Mr.  Whalen.  The  law  presently  requires  that  a  company  receiving- 
such  a  form  advise  the  executive  branch.  I  remember  that  to  the  ques- 
tion that  I  posed  some  months  ago,  the  spokesman  for  the  executive 
branch  indicated  that  there  had  been  very  few  instances  in  which 
any  transgressions  were  uncovered. 

As  I  recall,  since  that  time,  there  have  been  four  firms,  including 
one  company  in  my  district,  that  have  been  found  guilty  of  violating, 
or  failing  to  report. 

Mr.  Baker.  226  was  the  number  of  firms  warned  to  date  for  failure 
to  report. 

Mr.  Whalen.  When  did  this  emerge  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Since  March. 

Mr.  Whalen.  It  is  evident  now  that  you  are  beginning  to  crack 
down. 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Whalen.  What  was  the  figure  prior  to  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  We  don't  have  an  exact  figiire,  Congressman.  We  had 
notified  a  number  of  firms  in  the  years  prior  to  that,  but  the  enforce- 
ment is  considerably  more  active  now. 

Mr.  Whalen.  So  226  have  been  resolved.  Have  most  of  these  com- 
panies conceded  their  failure  ? 

Mr.  Bake"  These  226  cases  have  been  i-esolved  through  warnings, 
inasnuich  as  they  were  first-offense  cases  of  failure  to  report  through 
inadvertence  or  ignorance  of  the  reporting  requirements.  Four  cases, 
as  I  indicated,  resulted  in  fines,  and  two  cases  are  still  pending. 

Mr.  Whalen.  I  am  being  a  bit  redundant  here,  because  you  have 
already  made  that  point,  but  coming  in  late,  I  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  read  your  testimony. 

But  the  law  stops  there,  and  what  the  company  does  after  that,  after 
reporting,  is,  in  effect,  immaterial. 

companies  must  report  intention  to  comply 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir.  One  of  the  steps  that  we  have  taken,  which  I 
stated  earlier,  and  which  is  mentioned  in  my  statement,  is  that  we  now 
require  the  firm  reporting  the  boycott  request,  to  tell  us  whether  they 
are  going  to  comply  with  it,  or  not  comply  with  it. 

Mr.  Whalen.  But  it  stops  there  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Right. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Mr.  BixGHAM.  Would  it  be  a  fair  interpretation  of  the  new  refla- 
tions that  were  announced  by  the  President  that  what  is  prohibited  is 
compliance  with  only  those  aspects  of  the  secondary  boycott,  which 
require  the  furnishing  of  information  regarding  the  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, or  national  origin  of  U.S.  firms,  subcontractors,  and  personnel 
who  might  be  sent  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  correct. 

The  regulations  that  were  announced  by  the  President's  statement 
treat  the  discrimination  aspect  of  the  issue,  although  they  do  broaden 
the  reporting  requirements  of  both  discrimination  and  boycott  to  the 
service  organizations. 

CIRCULATION    OF   TRADE   OPPORTUNITIES 

Mr.  Bingham.  I  also  understand  that  you  have  changed  the  practice 
with  regard  to  the  circulation  of  trade  opportunities. 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Except  for  that  part  of  the  new  regulations,  I  don't 
see  how  this  strengthens  the  implementation  of  what  was  previously 
declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  U.S.  Government  of  opposition  to  the 
boycott  against  firms  that  do  a  substantial  amount  of  business  with 
Israel. 

NEW   REGULATIONS   WILL    NOT  END   ARAB   BOYCOTT 

Mr.  Baker.  Well,  sir,  I  don't  believe  that  we  would  suggest  that  the 
steps  outlined  here  are — that  any  other  steps  have  been  taken.  I  think 
those  are  the  steps,  and  I  think  that  we  would  argue  that  they  have 
been,  and  will  be,  reasonably  effective. 

I  don't  think  that  we  say  that  they  will  stop  the  Arab  boycott.  Our 
position  is  that  they  will  not.  Nor  do  we  think  that  prohibiting  Amer- 
ican firms  from  even  answering  a  boycott  question  would  stop  the 
Arab  boycott. 

Mr.  Bingham.  That  is  another  question,  but  let  us  get  at  it  this 
way. 

boycott's    impact    on    AMERICAN    BUSINESS    WITH    ISRAEL 

Can  you  generalize  to  us?  I  know  that  the  specific  information  is 
confidential  that  you  received,  but  can  you  generalize  to  us  as  to  the 
degree  to  which  American  firms  are  refusing  to  do  substantial  busi- 
ness with  Israel  because  of  the  impact  of  the  Arab  boycott? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  don't  believe  that  we  have  any  exact  figures  on  that, 
Mr.  Chairman.  We  do  have  exact  figures  that  would  tend  to  show  that 
our  exports,  both  to  the  Arab  countries  and  the  State  of  Israel,  have 
continued  to  rise. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  there  has  not  been  a  diminution  of  business 
done  with  the  State  of  Israel  as  a  result  of  the  boycott. 

Mr.  Bingham,  That  might  be,  but  it  still  might  be  true  that  a  num- 
ber of  businesses  that  would  be  interested  in  doing  business  with 
Israel,  are  not. 

Mr.  Baker.  As  a  hypothetical  case — we  don't  have  anything  that 
proves  that  negatively. 
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Mr,  Bingham.  Up  until  now,  your  reports  have  not  asked  them 
whether  they  are  going  to  comply  with  the  boycott  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  the  reports  have.  We  have  always  had  an  optional 
question  on  that  which  they  were  not  required  to  answer. 

Mr.  Bingham.  I  think  you  said  that  not  many  firms  answered  on 
the  optional  basis. 

Mr.  Baker.  The  issue,  most  frequently,  is  not  compliance  with  the 
boycott,  but  whether  they  are  going  to  comply  with  the  request  for 
information. 

In  other  words,  if  the  company  is  asked :  "Do  you  have  a  subsidiary 
in  Israel?"  the  company  might  report:  "Yes,  we  are  going  to  answer 
that  question  in  connection  with  that  trade  opportunity."  The  com- 
pany may,  as  I  have  earlier  stated,  never  have  had  a  subsidiary  in 
Israel,  Georgia,  Tennessee  or  Florida. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Even  now,  even  under  the  new  regulations,  you  really 
will  not  know  if  they  are  impacted  by  the  boycott,  or  whether  they 
intend  to  comply  with  it. 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

As  Mr.  Hull  was  pointing  out,  in  some  instances,  the  questions  will 
go  so  far  as  to  say :  "Will  you  certify  that  you  will  not  do  any  busi- 
ness with  Israel,"  or  something  like  that.  In  that  instance,  we  could 
tell,  when  they  answered  the  question  on  the  form,  whether  the  boy- 
cott is  having  an  impact  or  not  on  trade  with  Israel. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Would  you  repeat  that  again  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  On  occasion  you  will  have  a  question,  and  the  question 
will  be  to  the  effect,  "Will  you  certify,  as  a  condition  of  receiving  this 
contract,  that  you  do  no  do  business  with  Israel." 

Mr.  Bingham.  That  is  rare. 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  rare,  but  if  that  were  the  type  of  question,  then 
we  would  know,  if  the  firms  tell  us  that  they  are  going  to  comply  with 
the  boycott  request,  whether  it  will  impact  upon  Israel  or  not.  I  should, 
note,  however,  that  even  where  a  firm  certifies  that  it  will  not  trade  with 
Israel,  it  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  it  would  otherwise  have  done 
so. 

Mr.  Bingham.  An  affirmative  answer  to  a  request  by  the  company, 
which  was  then  submitted  to  you,  would  that  be  a  violation  of  the  neAv 
regulations? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Blester. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

POSSIBLE    ANTITRUST    VIOLATIONS 

Mr.  Baker.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  not  unless  there  were  some 
antitrust  violation. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Antitrust  or  antidiscrimination? 

Mr.  Baker.  Either  one.  We  are  assuming  that  it  is  not  a  discrimina- 
tion question.  So  our  regulations  are  not  prohibiting  answering. 

Even  as  a  secondary  boycott  of  Israel  question,  it  may  contain  some 
information  that  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  it  involves  violations  of 
U.S.  antitrust  laws.  With  respect  to  those,  the  Justice  Department  has 
access  to  the  reports. 

So,  my  answer  to  your  question  will  have  to  be  qualified  to  that 
extent. 
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Mr,  Bingham.  That  is  very  interesting. 

Can  you,  or  your  associates,  tell  us  what  kind  of  violations  would  be 
involved? 

STATEMENT  OF  RICHARD  E.  HULL,  ASSISTANT  DEPUTY  GENERAL 
COUNSEL,  DOMESTIC  AND  INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION, DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

Mr.  Hull.  If  the  company  were  asked  to  certify,  as  a  condition  to 
getting  a  contract,  not  only  that  the  goods  are  not  the  product  of 
company  XYZ,  another  American  company,  but  that  this  company 
will  not  do  business  with  company  XYZ  in  the  future,  company  XYZ 
being  another  American  firm  that  is  being  blacklisted  by  the  Arabs, 
that  kind  of  certificate  guaranteeing  that  the  company  will  cease  to 
do  business  with  the  otlier  American  company,  would  raise  serious 
antitrust  implications. 

The  l^resident,  in  his  statement  of  November  20,  which  you  have  a 
copy  of,  mentions  that  the  Justice  Department  is  seriously  investigat- 
ing whether  such  connnitments  are  being  made, 

Mr.  Bingham.  Those  antitrust  implications  would  not  arise  if  the 
other  company  referred  to  were  an  Israeli  company? 

Mr.  Hull.  As  I  understand  it,  and  I  am  not  an  expert  on  antitrust, 
but  as  I  understand  it,  in  terms  of  the  Justice  Department's  concern, 
it  is  primarily  oriented  toward  the  boycotting  by  one  American  firm 
of  another  American  firm  in  order  to  comply  with  the  boycott. 

There  again,  I  think  that  it  should  be  made  clear  that  if  a  company 
is  asked,  "Do  your  products  contain  any  components  of  company 
XYZ,"  the  company  might  answer  that  in  the  negative,  and  the 
answer  might  be  one  that  would  be  totally  irrelevant  to  any  antitrust 
consideration, 

Mr.  Bingham.  I  understand. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Following  on,  you  might  have  a  pattern  of  activity  by  a  company 
dealing  regularly  with  Pakistan,  and  certifying  that  there  are  no 
Taiwanese  components  in  this  particular  product,  in  order  to  retain 
primary  business  in  Pakistan. 

It  may  be  interested  in  making  sur-e  that  it  can  always  answer  the 
question  and  certification  about  Taiwanese  components  successfully. 
Therefore,  it  might  be  engaged  in  a  kind  of  activity  which  would  be 
in  restraint  of  trade. 

Mr.  Hull.  It  could  be.  I  think,  ])robably  again,  that  the  Justice 
Department  w^ould  be  more  qualified  to  answer  that  than  I  could. 

It  could  be  that  if  that  particular  company  affected  the  market  in 
a  substantial  manner,  that  any  commitment  not  to  provide  business 
for  the  particular  country,  could  be  a  violation  of  our  antitrust  laws. 

THE   BOYCOTl'   AND    INTERNATIONAL   LAW 

Mr.  BiESTER.  AVhat  is  the  status  of  the  concept  of  boycott  in  inter- 
national law  ? 

Mr,  Baker.  I  am  not  an  international  lawyer.  Congressman.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  economic  boycotts  are  not  prohibited  under 
international  law. 
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Mr.  Whalen.  Economic  boycotts,  but  what  about  secondary 
boycotts  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  don't  believe  that  there  would  be  a  distinction  between 
a  secondary  and  a  primary. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  So,  at  least,  as  far  as  you  know,  the  activity  of  the 
Arabs  with  respect  to  the  boycott  as  distinguished  fi'om  discrimina- 
tion is  consistent  with  generally  recognized  principles  of  international 
law? 

Mr.  Baker.  As  far  as  we  know,  it  does  not  violate  international  law. 
As  the  statement  pointed  out,  there  are  no  other  countries  that  have 
legislated  against  this  boycott,  and  it  is  a  worldwide  boycott. 

IMPACT   or    BOYCOTT    ON    ISRAELIS    ECONOMY 

Mr.  BiESTER.  As  a  practical  matter,  again  I  do  not  want  to  be  in  the 
position  to  try  to  fish  out  of  you  what  is  in  the  reports,  and  who  is 
reporting,  and  all  the  rest  of  that,  it  is  not  my  purpose  at  all. 

My  purpose  is  to  discern  whether,  in  fact,  as  far  as  the  line  that  the 
chairman  pursued,  you  can  tell  from  the  reports  that  you  have  gotten, 
from  your  look  at  investment  trade,  and  all  the  rest,  whether  thei-e  has 
been,  as  a  result  of  this  Arab  boycott,  any  substantial  impact  on  either 
the  development  of  the  Israeli  economy,  or  the  relationship  of 
American  business  community  with  the  State  of  Israel. 

I  know  that  I  am  asking  you  to  try  to  demonstrate  a  negative,  and 
that  is  very  difficult  to  do. 

Mr.  Baker.  The  Israeli  Ambassador  has  described  it  to  me  as  an 
irritant,  when  he  called  on  me  a  month  and  a  half  ago. 

It  is  our  view.  Congressman,  that  the  boycott  has  not  been  very 
effective  as  far  as  reducing  or  shutting  off  trade  to  Israel. 

I  think  that  the  figures  that  I  cited  a  moment  ago,  concerning  the 
continuing  increase  in  our  exports  to  both  Arab  countries  and  Israel, 
would  indicate  that  it  has  not  been  effective  in  terms  of  our  trade  with 
Israel. 

I  don't  know  the  extent  to  which  it  might  have  been  effective  in 
terms  of  other  countries  trading  with  Israel. 

ARMS   TRADE   WITH   BOTH    ISRAEL   AND   ARAB    STATES 

Mr.  BiESTER.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  can  think  of  instances  oft'  the  top 
of  my  head,  where  major  American  companies  that  deal,  obviously, 
publicly  with  both  principal  Arab  States  and  Israel  on  a  regular  basis. 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  The  product  they  sell  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  sensi- 
tive ones  that  one  can  think  about  in  terms  of  belligerence  because  it 
is  arms.  Certainly  it  has  not  impeded  the  Arabs  in  terms  of  dealing 
with  those  countries. 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir.  Of  course,  the  boycott  does  not  aff'^ct  govern- 
ment-to-government sales  of  military  equipment. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  Jet  fighters. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  knoM%  but  it  has  not  impeded  Israel  in  terms  of  re- 
ceiving military  equipment  from  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  So  you  must  have  in  your  files  a  history  of  many  com- 
panies doing  business  both  with  Arab  countries  and  with  Israel  on  a 
consistent  day-by-day,  month-by-month,  year-by-year  basis. 
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Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BiESTER,  Now  do  these  companies  answer  the  boycott  question- 
naires ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir.  They  report  to  us  when  they  receive  a  boycott 
request. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  Do  they  answer  the  questions  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  They  are  now  required  to,  as  of  October  1. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  Do  you  know  whether  before  that  time  they  were  in 
the  practice  of  answering  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Before  that  time,  it  was  optional.  Most  of  them  did  not 
answer  the  question  as  to  whether  they  intended  to  comply  with  the 
boycott  requests  or  not. 

Again,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  answering  the  boycott  re- 
(juest  does  not  necessarily  involve  participation  in  the  boycott,  but 
whether  or  not  they  intend  to  answer  the  boycott  request  questions. 

I  might  also  say,  for  the  record,  that  a  significant  part  of  sales  of 
military  equipment,  as  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  is  handled  by 
the  Department  of  Defense.  We  have  no  records  that  would  give  you 
any  information  regarding  defense  items. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  One  last  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  Again,  I  know  that 
I  am  taxing  my  time. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  people  who  would  have  the  greatest  problem 
with  antitrust  problems,  are  the  service  companies,  because  they  have 
to  be  dealing  on  a  basis  with  either  a  product  company  or  sales 
company. 

It  seems  to  me  that  they  would  be  in  the  greatest  difficulty  with  po- 
tential antitrust  problems.  Don't  you  think  so? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  agree. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

a  boycott  scenario 

We  had  great  interests  in  South  Vietnam.  Supposing  that  countries 
opposing  our  involvement  in  South  Vietnam  got  together,  let  us  say, 
France,  Sweden,  and  Russia,  and  they  queried  particular  American 
investors,  or  exporters,  as  to  whether  or  not  they  did  business  with 
South  Vietnam.  Wliat  would  have  been  the  response  of  our  Govern- 
ment, in  view  of  the  great  security  interest  we  had  in  that  country? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  think 

Mr.  Whalen.  By  your  theory,  it  would  have  been  all  right  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  One  response  would  not  have  been  to  prohibit  those  com- 
panies from  trading  with  the  countries  asking  the  questions.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  would  work  the  other  way. 

Mr.  Whalen,  Would  you  not  have  said  to  those  companies,  in  light 
of  your  response  today,  "Well,  this  is  a  legitimate  action  on  the  part 
of  France,  Russia,  and  Sweden,  and  other  countries,  cutting  you 
olf  because  of  that  involvement." 

Mr.  Baker.  This  would  have  been  a  restrictive  trade  practice  by  a 
foreign  country  against  another  country  friendly  to  the  United  States, 
that  is  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Was  this  ever  attempted  by  any  countries  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Not  as  far  as  I  know. 

66-405  O — 76 10 
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Mr.  Whalen.  As  I  understand  the  position,  then,  yon  think  that  it 
is  perfectly  legitimate  for  countries  to  not  only  inquire  of  American 
firms  as  to  whether  or  not  they  deal  with  a  country  that  is  friendly  to 
us,  but  also  refuse  to  permit  them  to  do  business,  if  they  do. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  don't  think  that  this  is  our  position. 

Our  position  is  that  we  do  not  favor  this  boycott.  We,  in  fact,  de- 
plore the  boycott,  but  we  think  that  there  are  legitimate  interests 
for  the  United  States  which  would  override  any  mandatory  prohibi- 
tion of  compliance  directed  at  U.S.  businesses. 

SERIOUS    FOREIGN    POLICY    CONSIDERATIONS 

These  are  not  solely  economic  considerations.  They  involve  the 
foreign  policy,  the  serious  foreign  policy  questions,  and  in  our  view 
involve  the  principal  issue  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  Whalen.  You  think  that  this  would  disrupt  it  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  We  think  that  it  would  go  a  long  way  toward  making 
it  a  lot  more  difficult  for  this  country  in  being  instrumental  in  trying 
to  effect  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  Yes,  sir.  We  think  that  it  would 
be  interpreted  by  the  Arab  countries 

Mr.  Whalen.  Isn't  the  issue  the  question  of  whether  a  company 
answers  the  questionnaire  or  does  not  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  all  it  is. 

Mr.  Whalen.  You  say,  "Go  ahead  and  answer  it." 

Mr.  Baker.  We  say:  "You  are  requested  and  encouraged  not  to 
answer  it."  That  is  what  section  3(5)  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  provides. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Let  me  close,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  giving  you  a  per- 
sonal experience. 

personal  experience  WITH  BOYCOTT 

During  the  summer  congressional  recess,  I  took  my  wife  and  my 
six  young  children  on  a  private  tour.  This  tour  was  arranged  through 
my  own  travel  agent  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  who  happened  to  be,  inciden- 
tally, of  the  Jewish  faith. 

The  schedule  was  such  that  I  had  to  go  to  Israel  prior  to  visiting  an 
Arab  country.  My  travel  agent  said :  "Now  be  sure,  when  you  go  to 
Israel,  that  they  don't  stamp  your  passport,  that  they  just  stamp  a 
piece  of  paper."  I  said,  "OK." 

Upon  debarking  in  Tel  Aviv,  I  remember  that,  and  gave  my  eight 
passports  to  the  official  there  at  immigration,  and  I  said :  "Don't  stamp 
them."  He  was  courteous,  but  I  could  just  sense  that  he  was  irritated. 

The  more  I  got  to  thinking  about  it,  the  more  I  realized  that  he 
should  have  been  irritated.  By  what  right  do  I  go  up  and  say :  "Look, 
don't  stamp  this  passport,  because,  in  effect,  I  am  going  to  an  Arab 
country." 

I  got  to  thinking  a  little  bit  about  my  own  part  in  this  action.  I,  too, 
became  irritated  because  I  played  a  part  in  embarrassing,  and  indeed 
degrading  a  representative  of  a  friendly  nation. 

Mr.  Baker.  It  depends  on  which  one  you  go  to  first.  It  depends  on 
what  your  route  is.  If  you  are  going  to  an  Arab  country  first,  or  to 
Israel  first. 
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Mr.  Whalen.  I  don't  think  that  Israel  has  ever  denied  my  entrance. 
Mr.  Baker.  The  reason  that  I  said  that  is  because  it  happened  to  me 
on  my  way  to  Rhodesia,  and  I  had  the  very  same  experience. 
Mr.  Whalex.  Let  us  say  that  it  concerned  me. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Bingham.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

NEW   REGULATIONS    HAVE    NO    GREAT    SIGNIFICANCE 

I  mig'ht  just  comment  that  I  am  frankly  disappointed.  I  thought, 
when  they  were  first  announced,  that  the  regulations  were  of  greater 
significance  than  I  now  believe  they  are.  I  don't  think  that  they  are 
going  to  have  much  of  an  impact  on  the  boycott. 

The  way  that  you  describe  them  and  limit  them,  it  seems  to  me  that 
they  probably  only  prohibit  things  that  were  already  prohibited  under 
American  law.  If  they  were  not  prohibited,  they  should  have  been, 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Baker.  They  were  not.  Maybe  they  should  have  been. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Any  further  questions  ? 

Mr.  Biester.  No. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  subcommittee  is  in  recess. 

[Whereupon,  at  4  :20  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  subject  to 
call  of  the  Chair.] 
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Banking  Bulletin  75-3,  Isslted  by  the  Administrator  of  Xattonal 
Banks,  Concerning  Discriminatory  Practices 

Banking  Bulletin   75-3 

The  Administrator  of  National  Banks, 

Washinyton,  D.C.,  February  2.'/,  JOITk 
To  :  Presidents  of  all  national  banks. 
Subject :  Discriminatory  practices. 

This  Office  has  recently  learned  that  some  national  banks  may  have  been 
offered  large  deposits  and  loans  by  agents  of  foreign  investors,  one  of  the  con- 
ditions for  which  is  that  no  member  of  the  Jewish  faith  sit  on  the  bank's  board 
of  directors  or  control  any  significant  amount  of  the  bank's  outstanding  stock. 
While  we  are  not  presently  aware  of  any  such  deposits  or  loans,  so  conditioned, 
having  been  accepted  by  any  of  the  banks  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Office, 
we  are  concerned  that  all  national  banks  scrupulously  avoid  any  practices  or 
policies  that  are  based  upon  considerations  of  the  race,  or  religious  belief  of  any 
customer,  stockholder,  officer  or  director  of  the  bank. 

One  of  the  major  responsibilities  of  this  Office  is  to  insure  that  each  national 
bank  meets  the  needs  of  the  community  it  was  chartered  to  serve.  While  observ- 
ing those  credit  and  risk  factors  inherent  to  the  banking  business,  all  the  activ- 
ities of  all  national  banks,  indeed  of  all  banks  regardless  of  the  origin  of  their 
charters,  must  be  performed  with  this  overrriding  principle  of  service  to  the 
public  in  mind.  Discrimination  based  on  religious  affiliation  or  racial  heritage  is 
incompatible  with  the  public  service  function  of  a  banking  institution  in  this 
country. 

By  means  of  its  regular  examination  function,  this  Office  will  assure  the  ad- 
herence of  national  banks  to  a  nondiscriminatory  policy  in  the  circumstances 
mentioned,  as  well  as  in  any  other  respect  whei-e  racial  or  religious  background 
might  similarly  be  placed  in  issue.  This  Office  is  confident  that  it  has  the  full 
understanding  "and  cooperation  in  this  effort  of  the  banks  in  the  national  system. 

Very  truly  yours, 

James  E.  Smith, 

Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 
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CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  &  INDUSTRIES 

J  rODAH 
Saudi  Arabia  Kingdom 


DIRECTORY  OF  BOYCOTTED 
FOREIGN  COMPANIES  AND  ESTABLISHMENTS 
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•  AMERICAN  COMMITTEE 
FOR  BAR  —  ILAN  UNI- 
VERSITY. 

•  AMERICAN  CONTINENTAL 
ASSOCIATION  INC. 
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•  AMERICAN  TECHNION 
SOCITY. 

•  AMERICAN  PRECIOUS 
STONES 

•  AMERICAN   ROLAND 
FOOD  CO. 

•  AMERICAN  RUBBER  & 
CHEMICAL  CO. 

C  AMERIN  SHIPPING  CORP. 

•  AMES  COMPANY  INC. 

•  AMES  INTERNATIONAL 
INC. 

«  AMPAL  AMERICAN  lERAEL 
CORP. 

•  AMEHEX  TRADING  CORP. 

•  ANDORA  INC. 

•  ANDER  PROST 

•  ANGLO  TEX.  INC. 
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Burlington  Massachusetts  — 
01801  P.  O.  Box  588. 


^JUoll 


i SjU 


CilAjfjIjllj 


;UU,^1 


aJUl  JUt^l 
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•  AMcJUCAN  BANK  &  TRUST. 

•  AMFRICAN   BILTHITE 
EXPORT  CORP. 

•  AMERICAN  BILTRITE  RUB- 
BER INTFRNATIONAL  INC. 

•  AMERICAN  BIRD  CORP. 
'•  AMERICAN  BIRD  FOOD 

MANUFACTURING  CORP. 

AMERICAN  BIRD  FOOD 
PRODUCTS. 

•  AMERICAN  BIRD 
PRODUCTS. 

•  A^C:RICAN  COMMITTEE 
FOR  BOYS  TOWN  JEHU- 
SALEM. 

•  AMERICAN  EDUCATIONS 
INC. 

WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITV 

PRESS. 
1  AMERICAN  ELECTRO  CHS- 

MICAL  INDUSTRIES  OF 

CLEVELAND. 
I  AMERICAN  ISRAEL  PUB- 
LIC AFFAIRS  COMMFTTEE 

{  AIPAC  ). 
I  AMFRICAN  lEWISH 

COMMITTEE. 


AMERICAN  JEWISH 
CONGRESS. 

AMERICAN  JEWISH  LEA- 
GUE FOR  ISRAEL 

THE  AMERICAN  ROAD 
INSURANCE  CO. 
AMERICAN  SEED  i  FEED 
PRODUCTS.  INC. 
AMERICAN  SHEU  PRO- 
DUCTS mc. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR 
RELIEF  &  IMMIGRANTE  INC. 


ol>-U« 


70  —  Wall  Street  N.  Y.  C. 

22  WiUow  Street.  Chelsea  SO, 
Mass. 


3600  W.  Annitage 
Chicogo  —  Illinois. 


165  W.  44Th.  Street 
New  York  Qty. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 


601  —  Rockwell  Avenue 
1405  East  STh  Street  Cleveland 
—  Ohio. 


Institute  of  Human  Relations 

165  East  56  Street  Ney  York 

N.  Y.  10022. 

Stephen  Wise,  Congress  House 

15  East  48Tfa.  Street  New  York 

N.  Y.  10028. 

30  West  42  Street  New  York. 

N.  Y.  10036. 

2000  Rotunda  Drive  Dearborn, 
Michigan. 


New  York. 


i^j^* 


*»JiH 


4jm  ju*T» 
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i1,_iJ1 

sjJLiiki) 

ciUU^           1 

•  AMERICAN  SYNTHETIC 

:  41*14  J  ij^JlA  \fi'a*i 

RUBBER  CORP. 

LouliTill*. 

:  fkMiiLi  l««>a1  Jjj 

Kanlucky, 

AMERICAN  RUBBER  CORP. 

•  AMmUNE  CORP. 

•  AMtTONE. 

i—ii* 

•  AMPAL  REALTY  CORP. 

•  AMTICO. 

4— $>. 

•  AMUN  ISRAEL  HOUSING 

CORP. 

•  ANGLE  —  TITE. 

4— SjU 

•  ANGUA. 

i—i^ 

•  THE  Mm  &  EDGAR 

375  Park  Ay«.  New  York.  N.Y. 

igii-^i. 

BRONFMAN  FOUNDATION 

TNC 

«  ANTI  —  DEDFAMATION 

LEAGUE  OF  B'NAI  B'RITH, 

•  A.  ASCH  CO. 

375  —  Pork  Avenu* 
New  York  10022. 

•  AMERICAN  CONTINENTAL 

G30  STh  Ave.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

CO. 

•  AMERICAN  ASSOaATION 

FOR  JEWISH  ADUCTION 

(  AAIE  ). 

•  Am  PRODUCTS  AND  CHE- 

The ntrtown  PennsylTcmia. 

MICALS  INC. 

•  ATLANTA  OXYGEN  CO. 

610  Travis  —  St  N.  W. 

3 

•  ATLANTA  18  GEORGIA. 

1929.  N.  Broad.  St  Rome  — 

•  AIR  PRODUCTS  AND 

Georgia. 

CHEMICALS  INC. 

3  W.  57,  St  N.  Y.  C.  30070. 

•  ALGER  FUND  INC. 

•  AMESTERDAM  OVERSEAS 

CORP. 

•  ARGUS   CHEMIC.1L  CORP. 

•  APDUANCE  BUYERS  CRE- 

yJ^i^ 

ej^a'SI    j   J«LLu 

DIT  CORPORATION 

tfW«i~.^  jjii 

•  APPLIED  OPnCS  (S  MECHA- 

Arcado. Caliiomia. 

NICS  INC. 

•  AQUASOL. 

i SjU 

•  ARDISCO  FINANCE. 

•  ARLIDIN. 

4— SjU 

•  ASHTON  VALVE  CO. 

43  Eendrick  &  Depot  Street, 
Wemthan  Mossachusette. 

•  ASHTON  VALVE  CO.  INC. 

New  York,  Illinois,  Texas, 
Ccdiiomia. 
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p— V 

0>j-_iJi 

^L-«iV» 

cAlk^y, 

•   ASSOCIATED  SPORTS- 

WEAR. 

•   ASTHMA  ^fEFRIN. 

i Sjfc* 

•  ASTROL  —  ELECTRONICS 

DIVISION. 

•   AUTO  LITE  DIVISION  OF 

iAjj^\  Cil>s* 

FORD  MOTOR  CO. 

c)jU-.U 

•  AZOENTUSUL. 

i—SjU 

•   APPAREL  INDUSTRIES  INC. 

1407  —  Broadway  N.  Y.  City. 

4^u  iijji 

•  ARO  —  VENEERS  INC. 

•  ARTISTIC  ISRAEL  JEWELRY 

38  Camal  SUeef,  New  York 

CiljA^adl  ^u3 

MFG,  CO. 

2  —  N.  Y. 

4^1 

•  ARYE  ROZENSON. 

30,  West  47Th.  St.  New  York 
17  —  N.  Y.  U.  S.  A. 

•  ASSOCIATED  CONCRETE 

'^Ji>i  J 

PIPE  OF  FLORIDA  INC.  CO. 

•  ASSOaATED  DRY  GOODS 

417  Filth  Avenue  N.  Y.  C. 

CORP. 

•  ATA  TRADING  CORP. 

1564  Broadway  New  York 

^^1  jlX^ 

19,  N.  Y. 

•  AVEENO  CORPORATION. 

Jl ^^»    JbUa 

til Sj     <  ii>»V 

oUiL_Jl      jia-i 

jLu«VI  jy^i  AijUll 

(  B  ) 

•  THE  BALTIMORE  LUGGAGE 

CO. 

•  BANCO  AMERICANO 

(  J'>^jV»  J  J^ 

iJUl  Ju»*^1 

ISRAEL. 

•  BANCO  INC. 

•  BAYWAY  TERMINAL 

668  South  Fron  Sl  Elizo  Beih 

i-J     ^-Ul  ^tul 

DIVISION. 

New  Jersey  7202. 

»U1  o)>jlj 

•  BEATTIES  UGHTER. 

55  West  42  St  New  York  36, 

oLcV^ll  ^1 

1 

N.  Y.  -   U.  S.  A. 

•  BEECH  BOTTOM  POWER 

CO. 

•  BEECHfltXD  RENTAL 

HOMES,  INC. 

•  B.  C.  MORTON 

ORGANIZATION. 

i 

•  B.  C.  MORTON 

\ 

AGENCY  INC. 

i. 

•  BURBERRYS. 

•i*JJi»i« 

•  BURLINGTON  INDUSTRIES, 

Greensbore,  North  Coroliaa 

mc. 

U.  S.  A. 
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BURGESS  BATTERY  CO. 


B.  WEBER  d  HEILBRONEH 

B.  c.  MORTON  FimD  ma 

B.  C.  MORTON  FINANCIAL 

CORP. 

B.  YOUNG  &  CO.  OF 

AMERICA  LTD. 

BAKER'S  BOTTLE  READY. 

BAKER'S  INFANT  FORMULE. 

BALTIMORE  CLOTHES. 


«  BASIC  SYSTEMS  INC. 

•  BAOM  YOCHIM  4  CO. 

•  BEARING  INSPECnON 
INC 


•  BEATRICE  POCAHONTAS 
CO. 

•  BELDING  CHEMICALS 
INDUSTRIES  INC. 

e  BELDING  CORTICELLI  H- 
BER  GLASS  FABRICS  INC. 

•  BELDING  HAU3MAN  FAB- 
RICS INC. 

•  BELDING  HEMINWAY 

CO.  me. 

•  BELDmG  REAL  ESTATE 
CORP. 

•  BELL  BROTHERS  mC. 

•  BELLWOOD  SHOE  MAKERS. 

•  BELMONT  LABORATORIES 

mc. 

•  BELVEDER  PRODUCTS  mC. 

•  BENNETT  CORP. 

•  BERLAND  SHOE  CO. 
ALLEN  STORES. 

•  BI  —  C. 

•  BILTRITE. 

•  BLUE  RIDGE  SHOE  CO. 

•  BLUSH  —  ON. 

•  B.  M.  C.  SHOE  CO. 


2SS0  Peterson  Avenue 
Chicago  45.  U.  S.  A. 

New  York. 


New  York. 

SIO,  N.  Dearborn  At*. 
Chicogo  —  QUneU. 
3311  East  Goge  AT«nu* 
Huntington  Park  CoUiomio 
90238  —  U.  S.  A. 
Buchanon  —  County  — 
Virginia. 
1407  —  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 

1407  Broadway  N.  Y.  C. 


1407  —  Broadway  N.  Y.  C. 


Philadelphia  —  Pennsylvania. 

125  Columbia  Ave. 

Belvedere  —  Illinois. 

350  —  STh.  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C 


Los  Angelos  —  Cdiiomia. 


iUiftM 


i SjU 

i SjU 
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•  BNAI  B'RITH. 


•  B'NAI  B'RTTH  HILLEL 
FOUhfDATION. 

•  B'NAI  B'RITH  REHOVOTH 
LODGE. 

•  B'NAI  B'RITH  WOMEN 

•  BOMYTE  CO. 

•  BOSTON. 

•  BOSTON  BRITISH 
PROPERTIES  LTD. 

•  BOTANY  BRANDS  INC. 

•  BOWNIT  TELLER  CO. 


Haseiord 

4— ii^  —    \ 

New  Jersey. 

*i^>i 

Denver. 

-»— iu,_  T 

Colorado. 

*!V>i 

Stilouis. 

<     i.O«  —  T 

Missouri. 

*iiy. 

Philadelphia. 

4_ia,  _  t 

( 

Freehold. 

{  ^^^^  )   Aiiy 
PalersoQ.  -■     "'^ ^ 

Los  Angeles.  ■■'     ■  ■ » a  _  y 

(  LHjjf>lli  )  4JV3J 

(  j^ ]iljft  |jL>i  )  4'nJt  _  ^ 

<t'iy  (  jiUx.;:^ )  4iki« \ 

( "^5^t ) 

Milwackee. 
Wisconsin. 
Jackson. 

Memphis. 
Tennessee 
Knoxrille 
Tennessee 


1407  —  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 


3S0  —  STK  Ave.  N.  Y.  C. 

—  New  York,  N.  Y. 

—  Chicago,  Dlinoia. 

—  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

—  Boston,  Massochusatts. 

—  Philadelphia,  Pennisylvonia. 

—  Palm  Beach,  Florrida. 
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•  BRAGER  &  CO. 


•  BRETZ  MINING  CO. 
o  BRITE  —  GARD. 

•  BROADCASTING   CON^MU- 
NICATIONS   &  ELECTRO- 
NICS PROCESSING  DIVI 
SION. 

•  BRONCO. 

•  BROW   BEAUTIFUL. 

•  BROWN  —  VINTERS 
CO.  INC. 

•  BRUNO  SCHEIDT  INC. 

•  BRUSH  —  ON  EYE 
SHADOW. 

•  BinLDING  FRAMES  INC. 

•  BULLDOG. 

•  BUSINESS  PRODUCTS  & 
SYSTEMS  DIVISION. 

•  BUTTER  —  NUT. 

•  BUTTER  —  NUT  FOODS 
CO. 

•  BYEPS  A.  M.  INC. 

•  BATANY  PRANDS  INC. 


—  ManhasseC  Long  Island. 

—  White  Plains,  New  York. 

—  Short  Hills,  New  Jersey. 

—  Oak  Brook.  Illinois. 

—  Jankintown,  Pennisylvania. 

—  Wynnewood,  Pennsylvania. 

1  —  Los  Angeles  Calif. 
291  S.  La  Creniga  Blvd. 
Beverly  Hiles. 

2  —  Chicago,  111. 
1321  BeU  Savings  Bldg. 
70  West  Morres  Street 

3  —  Pittsburgh.  Pa  410  Berger 
Bldg.  Pittsburgh   19,Pa. 

4  —  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
601  Lowis  Tower  Bldg. 
225  South  15Th  Street 

5  —  Miami  Flo. 
407  Lincolon  Road. 


501  North  Losole  Street 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


iiJi^HA  OumUI 


16  —  22  Hudson  St  (Room  410) 
New  York.  13,  N.  Y. 


464  —  Hillside  Ave. 
Hillside  N.  S. 

Rochester,  New  York  14603. 


430  7Th.  Ave.  Pittsburgh  Pa. 
Embire  State  Building 
Now  York  1,  N.  Y. 


SjU 

* SjU 


* SjU 


i SjU 


66-405   O  -  76  -  11 
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cU>a^ 

•  BEGED  —  OR 

526  7Th.  Ave.,  Now  York. 

•  Bn.SFORD  CONSTRUCTION 

CO.  INC. 

•  BECKER  RYAN  &  CO. 

•  BERHMAN  HOUSE  INC. 

JJiA^J  ieUJl  Ju^l 

•  BERMACO   INC. 

140  Fiith  Avenue,  New  York 

oU.m  i\^fl^\ 

U.  N.  Y.  U.  S.  A. 

iA^\jJi\ 

•  BESTFORM  CORSETHY 

38  —  01  47  Ave. 

iAii,\j\\  ^j^W  ^Uil 

LTD. 

Long  Island  City,  New  York. 

01A.--H 

•  BI-FLEX  INTERNATIONAL 

11  East  36Th  Sl  N.  Y.  16  N.  Y. 

,gjl^1  ^Ja^Lt  ^tul 

INC 

•  BISCHOFF  CHEMICAl 

tvoryton                           ilij^  j 

CORP. 

ConnecUcul                        '^tf. 

•  BLAIR  HOUSE  FABRICS. 

jjj.^  gl.a. 

•  BOLT  BERANK  NEWMAN 

50  —  Moulton  St.  Cambridge 

INC. 

Mosaa  ChuuetU,  U.  S.  A. 

•  B.  4  0.  CASH  STORE 

•  BOMHER  SPRING  KING 

Landrum,  South  Carolina  U.S.A. 

CO.  INC. 

•  BONAFIDE  MILLS,  INC. 

•  BOTANY  INDUSTRIES  INC. 

•  BOTANY  Mn.LS,  INC. 

Passaic,  N.  I. 

•  POTANY  RETAIL  STORES 

DIVISION. 

•  BRANT  YARNS  INC. 

1412  —  Broadway. 

e-«*sj 

•  BROAD  STREETS  INC. 

>i*JJii*' J 

•  BOYAR  KESSLER  INVEST- 

&447 —  Wilshire  Blvi 

MENT  CO.  INC. 

Beverly  Hills  —  CaliL 

•  BRAGER  &  CO. 

iijl^  Cilu,Ut 

:  f^h  UjUi  iAjXt 

HARRY  BRAGER  &  CO. 

60  Wall,  St.  New  York. 

:  4J1^3  ^>LlJHj  J  V>J 
1218,  16Th.  St.,  N.  W. 
Washington  D.  C 

•  BROAD  STREET'S 

. 

CHICAGO. 

■■"» 

•  BROAD  STREET'S  ST. 

LOUIS. 

•  BROOKLYN  APRTMENTS 

INC. 

•  B.  R.  BAKER  CO. 

Toledo  —  Ohio. 

•  BRYAN  OLDSMOBOE 

883  Wiltshire  Blud  Beverly  Hills 
Los  Angelos  —  California. 

CiljU^oll   ^Uil 

•  16IB  BUILDING  CORP. 

WUmet  —  niinoia. 

jt-u  ei>-i« 

•  BULOVA  FOUNDATION. 

Bulova             "^j^ 
rA  f\  ...11 
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O'j-i-J' 

oL-li&y, 

•  BULOVA  WATCH  CO. 

cJULA\  ^tul 

(  C) 

•  CAL  AM  mC. 

950  Faxon  Avenue,  San 

Francisco  12.  Coliiomia,  U.S.A. 

4^ 

•    CALBRO  INC. 

Ciljttall 

i    CALONLYMPIC  GLOVE 

\j-jjiJM 

'LUyi    ClljA4    ^ 

CO.  mc 

^[i^i 

».   CAPTINA  OPERATING  CO. 

^atUijui^a 

f   CARMEL  WINE  CO.  INC. 

58  rath  At..  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 

♦    CARDEFF  GYPSUM  CO. 

^yf  ^iti  £■*>*  '^J^ 

*    CARROLLWOOD   APART- 

MENTS,  INC 

•  CARROLL  WOOD  CONS- 

TRUCTION CO.  INC. 

•  CARROLLWOOD  RENTAL 

HOMES  INC. 

•  CE.  DE  CANDY  INC. 

829  Newark  Avenue,  Elizlbeth. 

jSlS-J1  £lii) 

New  Jersey. 

cAijUilj 

•  CENTRAL  APPALACHIAN 

J — »tvl.p^ 

COAL  CO. 

^Ij^l~i1j   iufjj^] 

f^y 

•  CENTRAL  COAL  CO. 

psll  ^Ijii-ilj  pjiai 

•  CENTRAL   ELECTRONICS, 

Ji^ 

INC. 

•  CENTRAL  OHIO  COAL  CO. 

pill  jr1>i~.lj  ^>S5 

•  CENTRAL  ARMS  INC. 

3  —  5  Federal  Street,  Sl 
Albans,   VennounU 

AaL-V» 

•  CENTRAL  OPERATING  CO. 

•  CENTRAL  PAPER 

COMPANY. 

•  THE  CENTRAL  QUEENS 

86  —  22  Broadwar  Bmhurst 

SAVING  &  LOAN  ASSO- 

New York  11373. 

CIATION. 

•  C.  G.  ELECTRONICS. 

212  Durham  Ave.  Metuchen. 

.-J    ^iu.ti  .-J,i: „ 

New  Jerser. 

•  CHANDLER  EVANS  CORP. 

•  CHARIES  CENTER 

PARKING,  INC. 

•  CHARLESMONT  PARK.  INC. 

•  CHARLES  WOLF  <S  SONS. 

580  Fifth  Ave.  N.  Y.  36  N.  Y. 

yJll      ijUi 

•  CHEMSTRAND  CORP. 
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,:.i._jyji 

^\-^ii>'i\ 

cAk»)U           1 

•  CHEMSTRAND  OVERSEAS. 

3^.j  yjy.  "^ti  J 

•  CITADEL  LIFE  INSURANCE 

444  Madison  Ava.  N.  Y.  C. 

iLAi\   J*   OlvtUII 

CO. 

•  CLACIER  SAND  &  GRAVEL 

* 

CO. 

•  CLAYTON  HAU,  INC. 

•  CLINTON  MILTON  I. 

JUJVI  ^W 

nCHEH. 

•  COLOI'HAL  CREST,  INC. 

•  COLT  INDUSTRIES  INC. 

Chicago  —  IlUoiiia. 

jij^  J«U.o  {rlijl 

:    A^jlj    I^JMJ    CiXl   Mi  ■■! 

j^\  tU« 

FAIRBANKS  WHITNEY 

CORP. 

•  COLT'S  PATENT  FIREARMS 

CO.  INC. 

•U1 

•  COMPAIN  OCCIDENTAL 

MEXICANA  S.  A. 

•  COMPASS  AGENCIES  INC. 

327  —  South  Losalla  Sl 
Chicago  —  U.  S.  A. 

<ouu 

•  CONCRETE  PIPE  CO. 

>.UjI  _  iiiliJS 

OF  OHIO. 

•  CONSOUDATED  MOLDED 

PRODUCTS  CORP. 

• 

•  CONSOLIDATED  LAUND- 

RIES. 

IjilaJI  J  (  |»-V1  ^>.u  )  t>  ^ 

jjlS  ^jL-ii  ^^\  iJSi  t-aii 

- 

•  CONSOUDATED  FREES 

Hasting.  Mich. 

CO. 

•  CONSTRUCTION  AGGRE- 

120 S.  La  SoUe  St,  (Room  1140) 

JWj   tL*''>l'   '^ 

GATES  CORP. 

Chicago  2111. 

f\x\  ckxi  aiimi 

•  CONSTRUCTION  AGGRE 

GATE  DEVELOPMENT. 

•  CONTINENTAL  IMPORT  & 

N.  Y.  C.  —  N.  Y. 

EXPORT  CORP. 

•  CONTINENTAL  MADE  INC. 

1407  —  Broodway,  New  Yorit 
18  —  N.  Y.    U.  S.  A. 

•  CONTINENTAL  ORE  CORP. 

500  Sthavo,  A  New  York. 

j>>jji-fc,3  jl — aj 

36,  N.  Y. 

i    .:^.\t  .-.i,iiu 

•  CONSUMERS  PAINT 

5300  West  STh.  Ayenu* 

FACTORY  INC. 

•  COHROPLAST  INC. 

•  COSMOPOLITAN  MANU- 

712 Beacon  St.  30  Ston  IS  Mass. 

UbMI  <£U.A 

FACTURING  GREAT  DANE 

rUalllj  Jt^jn 

BLDG. 

• 
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0»j_UH 

olK-kV, 

•   COUNTHY  TWEEDS. 

•  CROSS  COUNTRY  LIFE 

•  - 

INSURANCE  CO. 

•  CROSSLAND  REALTY 

CO.  INC. 

•  CAUENTE. 

•  CALLANAN  SLAG  4 

METERIAL  CO.  INC. 

•  CALVERT  DISTILUNG  CO. 

W  CAPITAL  FOR  ISRAEL  INC. 
•  CAPITOL  PRODUCTS. 

ajui  JU*V1 

f    CAPRI. 

•r  CAREWELL  TRADING 

1270  —  6Th.  Avenue  (  Room 

iL^jU 

CORP. 

2701  )  N.  Y.  C. 

«  CAREY  CADIUAC  RENTING 

Los  Angeyes  —  Calii. 

OF  CALIFORNIA  INC. 

V  CARLISLE  SHOE  CO. 

«   CHANDLER  EVANS  CONT- 

Charter Oak  Blvd  West 

ROL  SYSTEM  DIVISION. 

Hortlord,  Connecticut 

.i^^I 

•  CHARM  STEP  SHOE  CO. 

i^-i\  ^ 

•  CHESHIRE  INC. 

Mundelein  Illinois 

•  CHELSEA  PUBLISHING  CO. 

50  —  East  Fordham  Road  Bronx. 
N.  Y.  10468. 

.^  jU 

•  CHESMSTONE  CORP. 
W  CHEVINAL. 

•  CHICAGO  SPECIALTY  MA- 

7500 —  Under  Skolde,  Illinois. 

a— ijU 

NUFACTURING. 

•  CHICAGO   TRANSPORT 

Illinois. 

SERVICE.  INC. 

•  CHIME. 

•  CLASSICS  INTERNATIONL 

«_-£jU 

CORP. 

•  CLERESPAN. 

« SjL. 

•  COASTAL  FOOT  WEAR 

Puertoiico. 

CORP. 

^  y^j  yjy.  r-^  '-^'  •*^>*  ) 

•  COCA  COLA. 

•  COCA  COLA  BOTTLING 

2G2S  Kirlc  Avenue  Baltimore  — i 

«-— SjU 

CO.  OF  BALTIMORE. 

Maryland  21218. 

•  COCA  COLA  BOTTLING 

1500  Mission  Sereet  San 

CO.  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Francisco  —  Calil.  94101. 

•  COCA  COLA  BOTTLING 

CO.  OF  CHICAGO. 

•  COCA  COLA  BOTTLING 

1000  Colfax  Street 

CO.  OF  GARY. 

Gary  —  Indiana  46400. 

•  COCA  COLA  BOTTLING 

1440  Butter  Wormi  Street  S.W. 

OF  MICHIGAN. 

Grand  Rapids.  Michigan  49S01. 
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'    •   COCA  COLA  BOTTLING 

400  Soldiers  Field  Road  Boston 

OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

—  Massachusetts  02134. 

,    •  COCA  COLA  BOTTLING 

786  Twin  Rivers  Drive  Street  — 

CO.  OF  OfflO. 

Washington  98122. 

1    •   COCA  COLA  BOTTLING 

424  E.  Capitol  Drive 

1        CO.  OF  WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee  —  Wisconsin  5221. 

1    •  THE  COCA  COLA  CO. 

100  West,  lOTh  Street  Wilmin- 

gton —  Delaware  U.  S.  A. 

•  COCA  —  COLA  EXPORT 

CORP. 

COCA  COLA  INTER  AMERICAN 

515  Madison  Ava. 

• 

■ 

CORP. 

New  York  N.  Y. 

•  COCA   COLA  INTERNA- 

100 W.  lOTh.  Street 

TIONAL  CORP. 

Wilmington  —  Delower*. 

•  COKE. 

4 SjU 

•  COLDSPOT. 

4^Uj    40U 

j    •  COLORSILK  PERMANENT 

i—i^ 

1         HAIRS. 

1    •  COLT'S  INC.  FIRE  ARMS 

Huyshope   Avenue,  Hartiord 

AijUi  A^^..>1^ 

DIVISION. 

Commecticut  —  West  Hortiord. 
Connecticut 

, 

•  COLUMBIA  AQUARIUM 

INC. 

•  COMET. 

4SjU 

•  COMMUNICATION  SYS- 

TEMS DIVISION. 

•  CONCORDANT  CO.  LTD. 

•  CONLECO. 

jjlaJI  Aiuid 

•  CONNECTICUT  GENERAL 

Hortiord,  Connecticut  06115. 

Cf*m 

UfE  INSURANCE  CO. 

i    •  CONNECTICUT  MUTUAL 

140  —  Garden  Street  Hartiord. 

CfMi 

LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Coimecticut 

•  CONSTANCE  SPABY. 

4S^ 

•  CONSUL. 

«jU 

•  CONVERSE  RUBBER  CO. 

392  —  Pearl  Street,  Maldan 

Mossachusatte. 

:  ui*>  Vj 

UijyLjJS  j  _  1 

284  Harbor  Way  Soutli  San 

Francesco  Caliiomia. 

Ji^W  iVj  J  _  T 

2000  Mannheim  Merlrosa 

Pork  —  niionis. 

•  CORSAIR. 

«jU 

•  CORTICKl.I.I  REAL  ESTATE 

1407  Broadway  —  N.  Y.  C 

CORP. 

•  CORTINA. 

«jU 
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•  CORWEL. 

•  COUNCIL  OF  FEDERATION 
AND  WELFARE  FUNDS  — 
OJFWF. 

•  COVER  GIRL  SHOE  CO. 

•  CROSBY  VALVE  <5,  GAGE. 

mc. 

«    CURTIS  INDUSTRIES. 


•  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
FERERATION  AN  WELFARE. 

«   COLT  INDUSTRIES  INC. 

•  CALFOS  LTD. 

•  CONGRESS  FOR  JEWISH 
CULTURE. 

•  CATALYTIC  CONSTRUC- 
TION CO.  INC. 

•  COMPUTER  DIRECTION 
FUND  INC. 

•  CLUB   MEDITRREANEN 
INTERNATIONAL  INC. 

•  COLUMBIA  BROADCAS- 
TING SYSTEM  INC. 

•  COLUMBIA  RECORDS. 

•  COLUMBIA  BROADCAS- 
TING SUSTEM. 

•  CAT'S  PPW  RUBBER  CO. 
INC. 

•  CURTIS  NOLL  CORP. 

'.   |»>aL  i^jaj  \it\fi 

OHIO  FORGE  <S  MACHINE. 

•  CUYAHOGA  CORP. 

•  CUYAHOGA  UME  CO. 

•  CYCLONE. 

(  P  ) 

•  DAYCO  CORPORATION. 
(  DAYTON  RUBBER  CO. 

•  DEL 

•  DEARBORN  FORM 
EQUIPMENT. 


J1^_U» 


315  Park  Avenue.  South  • 
Yorlc  New  York  10010. 


■  New 


43  —  Eendrick  &  Depot  Street 
Wentham.  Massachusetts. 


315  Pork  Avenue  South 
New  York. 


^Lyali^l 


CiUia^ 


4SjU 


Aurk^l 


e^ 


■  nnj  >  il.n'l    ln^j 


New  York. 

5  /  West  52  St.  New  York  10019 

799  4Th  Avenue  New  York. 
51.  West  52Nd  Street  — 
New  York  10019. 
Batimore.  Maryland. 

3815  St.  Clair  Avenue  Cleveland 
Ohio  44114. 


,>.y;.K 


Ohio  —  Now  York. 
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•   DOFT  &  COMPANY. 

40.  Wall  Street.  New  York  5, 

o1jUii_V»    Jia 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  A. 

•  DOMINION  SHOE  CO. 

•  DONNER  —  HANNA 

BuUalo,  N.  Y. 

COKE  CORP. 

•  DONOVAN. 

i-Sjw. 

•  DOUGLAS  SHOE  CO. 

Aj^'i]  fM 

•  DAIPER  —  SIL  CREME. 

'*^% 

•  DAN  HOTEL  CORP.  N.  Y. 

120  East  SOTh.  N.  Y. 

J  4o,oii  jjun 

•  DWYER  —  BARKER 

7400  North  West   13Th  Ave. 

1  il.nM   o(Ajii4 

ELECTRONICS  CORP. 

Miami  —  Florida. 

■   _ 

•  DYNATECH  PLASTICS 

CORP. 

•  DUNCAN  FOODS  CO. 

Houston  /  Texas. 

•  DADELAND  SHOPPING 

CENTER  INC. 

•  DALILA  ORIGINAL. 

^^^^^^^      ^tj^^ 

•  DANE  ENTERPRISES  INC. 

•  DAROFF  H.  &  SONS  INC. 

200  Fifth  Ave.  N.  Y. 
2300  Wallnut  St, 
Philadelphia  3  Pa. 

JUijll  .,ja^  gUll 

•  D.  DAROFF  &  SONS  INC. 

—  Dublin.  —  Perkasie. 

—  Pennsburg.  —  Philadelphia. 

—  Pennisilvalisa. 

•  DAVmCI  RECORDS. 

254  —  Filthave,  New  York 
I  —  N.  Y. 

•  DAVIS  OSCAR  CO.  INC. 

if'i^ii'  —  oy^j^ 

•  DAV'S  LABORATORIES 

4800  South  Richard  Ave. 

Ciui^liiftlUjLaJj  ^kiil 

INC. 

Chicago  32.  IH 

•  DAYCO  CORP. 

Ohio  —  New  York. 

UU1  ^Uit 

•  DEERFIELD  RENTAL 

HOMES  INC. 

•  DENTAL   MANtff-ACTURING 

Commercial  Trust  Bldg  — 

^j\^i  Cil^l  <t\l^ 

OF  AMERICA. 

Philadelphia. 

JM^-JS^ 

(  AMERICAN  DENTAL 

MANUFACTtJHING. 

•  PENNSSLVANIS. 

•  DERBY  SPORTSWEAR  INC. 

1333  —  Broadway.  NewYork 

iu-ibjH  y.*4iai  gun 

City. 

J^iUM 
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•  DESOTO  CHEMICAL 
BOOTING  INC. 

•  DEVELOPMENT  CORP.  FOR 
ISRAEL. 

•  DIAMOND  DISTRIBUTORS 
INC. 

•  DOUGLAS  FUND  INC. 

•  DIRECT  lEWELERY  CO. 

•  DIVERSHTED   BUILDERS 
INC. 

%    DOME  CHEMICALS  INC. 

•  DOME  INTERNATIONAL. 

•  DRXnO  VALLEY  APART- 
MENTS. INC. 

•  D.  S.  GORDON. 

C   DUMONT  EMERSON  CORP. 
(  E  ) 

•  EAGLE  SHIPPING  CO. 
INC. 

•  EAGLE  SIGNAL. 


•  EAST  POINT,  INC. 

•  E.  C.  PUBUCATIONS. 

•  THE  ECUADORIAN  FRUIT 
IMP.  CORP. 

•  EDMONDSON  VILLAGE. 
INC. 

•  E.  W.  BUSS  COMPANY. 

•  EXTRON  TRADING 
CORP. 

•  ETERNA  "27"  CYCLE  OF 
BEAUTY. 

•  EVAN  PICONE,  INC. 

•  EVAN  PICONE,  INC. 

•  EVELETH  TACONITE  CO. 

•  EXPORT  PROCUREMENT 
CORP. 

•  EAGLE  INC. 


215  Park  Ave.  South, 

New  York. 

589  Fihh  Ave.  N.  Y.  17.  N.  Y. 


Uxul  Aiiy    Elkhart    ^i u^  j 

801   West,   181   St.  Street 
New  York  33  N.  Y.  U.  S.  A. 


23  —  Broadway,  New  York 
N.  Y.   10006  U.  S.  A. 


Baltimore  —  Maryland. 


Baltimore  —  Meryland. 

1375  —  Raff  Road  S.  W. 
Conton,  Ohio. 


Treatments. 

1407  —  Broadway  N.  Y.  C. 
7020  Keimedy  Blvd  North 
Bergen,  New  —  Jersey. 
Duluth  —  Miimesoto. 
99  —  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  16  N.  Y. 
800  N.  E.  Second  Avenue 
Iifiami.  Florida  U.  S.  A. 


4,yai 


OlAJ«ill    j    J^ 


Cua_^  ij^\f  j)j\^ 
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E.  C.  BAUM  <S 

ASSOCIATIES. 

E.  J.  KORVETTE. 

J.  US  ,^,^^11  l«^l  ^11  ) 

SPARTANS  INDUSTRIES 

INC. 

(  S  —  E     ^jj^lu  ^jM 
EAGLE  SHIPPING  INC. 

EASTERN  SHOE  MANUF. 
ECCO. 
ECONOLINE. 
EDUCATION  DIVISION. 


•  ELECTRIC  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

—  NORRY  EQUIPMENT. 

—  NORRY  ELECTRIC  CORP. 

•  ELECTRO  FKASHCOTE. 

•  ELECTRO  PAINTLOK. 

•  ELECTRO  ZINCBOND. 

•  ELECTRONIC  COMPONEN- 
TS AND  DEVICES. 

•  ELECTRONIC  COMPO- 
NENTS AND  DEVICES 

i        DIVISION. 

•  nSENBERG  &  CO.  U.  S.  A. 

AGENCY  INC. 

•  ELECTRO  CHEMICAL  ENG. 
CO. 

•  ELECTRO  —  OPTICAL 
SYSTEMS  INC. 

•  ELECTRA  SPARK  INC. 

•  ELEGENCIA. 

•  ELEME  OF  ISRAEL. 

•  ELUOT  IMPORT  CORP. 

•  ELUOT  KNITWEAR  CORP. 


FTTTCj  REALTY  CO.  INC. 
EMANUEL   BLUMENFRUCHT 
AND  SON. 
EMERSON,  INC. 
EMERSON  INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTS  CORP. 
EMERSON  RADIO  EXPORT 
CORP. 


SIO,  N.  Dearborn 
Chicago  —  nUnois. 

1180  Avenue  oi  The  Americas 
New  York,  10036. 


2066  Talleyrand  Avenue 
lacksonville,  Florida  U.  S.  A. 


600  Madison  Avenue  New  York 
N.  Y.   10022. 
63  Curlew  Street 
Rochester  —  N.  Y. 


415  South  Fifth  Street 
Harison,  New  leisey. 
1351  Roosevelt  Avenue 
Indianapolis  —  Indiano. 

N.  Y.,  New  York. 
Pasadena  CaUiomia 


512  Seventh  Avenue.  New  York 

18,  N.  Y.  —  O.  S.  A. 

41  _  West  72Nd.  St 

New  York.  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  C,  N.  Y. 

105  Madissn  Ave.  N.  Y. 

16  N.  Y. 

36  West  47Th  St.  N.  Y. 
36N.  Y. 


A^js^y  4lUjl1 

'     4 SjU 
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EMERSON  RADIO  &  PHONO- 
GRAPH CO. 

•  ELECTRONIC  COMPO- 
NENTS AND  DEVICES. 

•  ELECTRONIC   FILMS  INC. 
»  ELECTRONIC  —  OPTICAL 

SYSTEMS  INC. 
4    ELECTHUNITE. 
r  ELUOT  PUBLISHING 
'  CO.  INC. 

•  ELTRA  CORPORATION. 

(    EMERSON  RADIO  INTER- 
NATIONAL CORP. 

(  EMERSON  RADIO  EX- 
PORT CORP. 

•  EMU  —  4. 


ENAMELFTE. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA    JUDAICA 
RESEARCH  FOUNDATION. 
ENDURO. 

ENGLISH  AMERICAN 
TAILORING  CO. 
ENTUSUL 

ENGELHARD  MINERALS  & 
'CHEMICALS  CORPO- 
UUII  I^JJA  jh^^  J«>^  ij  ij* 
RATION. 

1  —  ENGELHARD  INDUS- 
TRIES INTERNATIONAL 
LTD. 

2  —  PRECIOUS  METALS 
TRADING  CO.  LTD. 

3  —  ENGELHARD  INDUS- 
TRIES LTD. 

4  —  ENGELHARD  INDUS- 
TRIES A  /  S. 

5  —  ENGELHARD  INDUS- 
TRIES S.  P.  A. 

6  —  ENGELHARD  INDUS- 
TRIES PTY  LTD. 

7  —  ENGELHARD  INDUS- 
TRIES, G.  M.  B.  H. 

8  —  ENGELHARD  INDUS- 
RIES  S.  A. 


8Th.  Ave.  N.  Y.  C,  N.  Y. 

Front  And  Coopae  Street 
Camden.  New  Jersey. 
Burlington  Massachusetts. 
Pasadena.  CoUL 


680.  STh.  Ave..  New  York 
N.  Y.  10022. 


i-iJU 
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9  _  COMPANIA  DE  INVER- 

SIONESY  DISTRIBUIDORA 

S.  A. 

■ 

10  —  SOCIEDAD  SURA- 

MEP.ICANA  DE  METALES 

PRESIOSOS  S.  A. 

11  —  COMPANIA  MINERVA 

SANTA  FE. 

12  —  BLASS  ANTliNNA 

EXECTRONECS  CORP. 

•  ELOX  DIVISION. 

1830  Stepninson  Hichnay  Tray 
Michigan  48084 

ELOX  NO  WEAK 

~ 

•  EUCUD  ORION.  —  NEW 

YORK  INC 

•  ELCO  CORP. 

Maryland  Rd.  Near  Computer 

C^ ajll   ^Uil 

WiUow  Grove  Pa.  19090. 

AxijjjSlVlj  ^Ajj^SII 

•   ENGINEEHING  AND 

Fort  Washington  PennsylaTania 

RESEARCH  CENTER. 

—  19034. 

•  ELCO  PAcmc. 

2200  Par  Place,  El  Segundo 
Calilornia  90245. 

•   ELCO  HUNTINGTON  CORP. 

Park  Hantington  Pennsylarania 

INDUSTRIAL. 

* 

•  ELCO  DISTRIDUTOR  DIVI- 

Willow Glove,  Pennsylavania 

SION. 

19090. 

•  ELCO  OPTISONICS 

Montgomery  —  VUi* 

DIVISION. 

Pennsylavania  18936. 

•  EMKOL  EXPORT. 

441  —  Whitehall  St  Newr  York 
4  —  N.  Y. 

•  EMPIRE  BRUSHES  INC. 

N.  Y.  C„  N.  Y. 

v^ijill  ^\iH 

•  EMPIRE  PENCIL  CO. 

yflLajll  put  jrliJI 

:  Ulii  4U-<l3 

HASSENFELD   BROTHERS 

PENCIL  CO. 

•  EMPIRE  RAINWEAR  CORP. 

25  West  26Th  St,  New  York 
10.  N.  Y. 

Jhi]  ■  ***'  *  0  ^"  '\  i  n 

•  EMPIRE  STAMP  GALLERIES. 

•  EMPIRE  TWINE  i  YARN 

70  Thomos  St,  New  York 

CO.  INC 

13,  N.  Y. 

•  ERNST  BISCHOFF  CO.  INC. 

Ivoryton                        H — ijj«  J 
ConnadL                               '^'^y. 
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(  F  ) 

FAIRBANKS  WHITNEf 
CORP. 

:  ^uu^ 

COLT  INDUSTRIES  INC. 
FAIRBANKS  MORSE  & 
COMPANY. 

•  FAIRBANKS  MORSE  CO. 
«    FAIRBANKS  MORSE  & 

COMPANY. 

•  FAME  —  COR  —  CORP. 

•  FAMOUS  RAINCOAT  CO. 
INC. 

•  FAIRBANKS  MORSE  INTEH- 
NATIOAL  PUMP  DIVISION 
COLT  INDUSTRIES  INC. 

•  FAIRBANKS  MORSE  POWER 
SYSTEM  DIVISION. 

•  FAIRBANKS  MORSE  PUMP 
DIVISION. 

•  FAIRBANKS  MORSE  WEI- 
GTHING  SYSTEM  DIVISION. 

•  FAIRLANE. 

•  FALCONS. 

•  FAMOUS  AUTHORS  LTD. 

•  FANTA. 

•  FARROW  TESE. 

•  FARM  PIPE  UNES  INC. 

•  FEUCHTWANGER  CORP. 

•  HDELITY  SERVICE  CORP. 

•  FILTERED  RESIN  PRODUCTS 
INC. 

•  FLAMING  FOAM  LTD. 

•  FLEET  MAINTENANCE 
mC.  (  ILL  ) 

•  FORD  BACON  &  DAVIS. 

•  FORUM  REALTY  CO. 

•  FOSTER  GRANT  INC. 


•  FOOTWLL  ELECTRIC  COR- 
PORATION ELECTRICAL 
CONTRACTING. 


Chicago  —  lUinoia. 


3601  Kansas  Ave.,  Kansas 
City  —  Kansas. 
Chicago  —  nUnois. 
Fairlawn.  New  Jersey,  U.  S.  A. 


29  Walker  St.,  New  York 

13  N.  Y. 

Glen  Rock,  New  Icrsey  U,S.A. 


701  —  Lawion  Avenue 
Beloit  —  Wisconsin. 

3601  —  Kansas  Avenue 
Kansas  City  —  Kansas. 
19  —  01  Jersey  St  Johnsburg 
Vennonlaast  Moline  JUinois. 


>*'j^   J 


jijSj  J«l«-«  ^UJl 


^>ll  ^ilaUll  A«U<i 


<U>Ld1  Oii^^^  Axli^ 
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Baxley. 


2  —  Broodway, 
6  —  N.  Y. 


New  York 


350  Fifth  Avenue  New  York. 
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FRANKLIN   REAL  ESTATE 

CO. 

FREDRICK  M. 

COTTUEB  4  CO. 

FREEDMAN  INDUSTRIES 

INC. 
,  FREEMAN  HELPERN 

ASSOCIATES. 
,  FULLCUT  MANUFACTURER 

me. 

I  FEDERATION  OF  JEWISH 
PHILANTHROPIES  OF  NEW 
YORK. 

•  FEMICIN. 

•  FERROBORD. 

•  FIAMMA. 

•  FIDELITY  MUTUAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE  CO. 

•  FINGERTIP  TANS. 

•  FLAGG  BROS. 

•  FAGG  —  UnCA  CO. 

•  FLEETWOOD. 

•  FLEETWOOD  COFFEE  CO. 

•  FLURIDE  —  VITAMIN. 

•  FOMOCO. 

(  ^yllaj^l  |«...aAlL  LajI  4AjX»  ) 

•  FORD. 

•  FORD  AUTHORIZED 
LEASING  SYSTEM. 

•  FORD  "D". 

•  FORD  LEASING  DEVE- 
LOPMENT CO. 

•  FORD  MOTOR  CO. 

•  FORD  MOTOR  CREDIT  CO. 


•  FORD  MOTOR  CREDIT  CO. 
INTERNATIONAL. 

•  F  —  100  PICK  UP. 

•  FORD  PRODUCTS  CO. 

•  FORD  RENT  -A-  CAB 
SYSTEM. 

•  FORD  TRACTORS. 

•  FORDSON. 


5S  East  Washington  St. 

Chicago  2. 

1 1 1  Columbus  Ave.  Tuckohoa. 

N.  Y. 

260  —  Madison  Street. 

New  York  U.  S.  A. 

580  Filh  Ave.  New  York 

36,  N.  Y. 


The  Parkway  And  Fairmouat 
Avenue,  Philadelphia. 
Pennsylavania  19101. 


2000  Rotunda  Drive  DeoiBom 

—  Michigan. 

P.  O.  Box  600  Wixon  — 

Machigan  48096. 

2000  Rotunda  Drive  Dearborn 

—  IiCchigan. 

Dearborn,  ^fichigan. 


Dearborn  —  Michigan. 


y-m   Djlai 
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•  FOREIGN  TRADE 
EXCHANGE. 

•  iHE  FOREST  CITY 
MATERIAL  CO. 

•  FORMIT  ROGERS. 

•  FORTUNE  SHOE  CO. 

•  FAIRBANKS  HORSE  "INTER- 
NATIONAL   PUMP"    DIVI- 
SION  COLT   INDUSTRIES 
INC. 

•  FRANKFORT  DISTILLERS 
CO. 

ft.  FAIRBANKS  MORSE  POWER 
SYSTEMS  DIVISION. 

•  FAIRLAW  NEW  JERSEY. 

•  FAIRBANKS   MORSE  PUMP 
AND  LECTRIC. 


•  FAIRBANKS  MORSE 
INTERNATIONAL  PUMP. 

:  AjIUK  aj,j^\  AljJiA  ^u 

•  FAIRBANKS  MORSE 
CANADA  LTD. 

•  FARBAND  LABOR  ZIONIST 
ORDER. 

•  FIDUCIA  INC. 

•  FINANCIAL   INSTITUTIONS 
GROWTH  FUND. 

•  FORD  LIFE  INSURANCE 
CO. 

•  FORD  INTERNATIONAL 
CAPITAL  CORP. 

•  FORD   MAVERICK 

•  FOUR  ROSES  DISTILLING 
CO.  LTD. 

•  FRANK  BROS  FENNFEIN- 
STEIN. 

•  FRANKFORT  DISTILLERS 
CO. 

•  FRESCA. 

•  FROMM  &  SICHEL  INC. 


510  S.  Ervoy  SL  Merchandise 
—  Mart  Bldg.  Dallas  —  Texas. 

Qeveland  —  Ohio  U.  S.  A. 


Glen  Rock  New  Jerser  U.  S.  A. 


375  —  Park  Avenue  New 

York   10022. 

1901  State  Highway  No.  208. 


3601  Kansas  Avenue  Kansas 
City  —  Kansas  66  —  110 

^  ujU  >  iTt^o  f,..ti\\  IJ4I3 

Graimic  Place  —  Moonechi 
New  lersey. 

175  Room  Road  Rear  — 
Glenrock  New  Jersey. 


233  Broadway  New  York. 


51  Chmbers  St  New  York. 


J — **  J  j**^ 

Clljl>*l"l»il^1 


New  York 

375  —  Park  Avenue 
New  York  10022. 


« — iju 
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,  FUND  AMERICAN. 

(  4i..ii>n  ^J^>* 

(G, 

•  GALVITE. 

4 SJU 

•  GENERAL  CHEMICAL  & 

ADHESIVE  CO. 

•  GENERAL  THREAD 

1407  —  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mn.I.S  INC. 

•  GENERAL  TIRE  INTEB- 

NATIONAL  CO. 

.- 

•  GENERAL  WINE  AND 

375  —  Park  Avenu*. 

iiijAiJ^   >^^J./-^ 

SPIRINS  CO. 

New  York  10022. 

•  GENESCO  EXPORT  CO. 

•  GENESCO  me. 

'■  cf-^jl'  M*^J 

^.^V  ^l>il  4ilS 

111  —  7Th.  Ave.  N.  Nashville 

4id:iVij  »>un 

Tennessee  37202. 

:  >^  C^i^  Wi 

730  Filth  Ave.  New  York 

N.  Y.  10019. 

•  GEORGE.  D.  ROPPER  & 

^LuLj^aicii^^i  gi^ 

CO. 

;i;i-.«.\i 

•  GALAXIE  500  -7-  LITHE. 

iSjU 

•  GALIS  MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY  OF  FAIRMONT. 

•  GUIDE  —  LINED. 

«jl* 

•  GALAXY  HOMES. 

CtljOaU 

•  GAMEWELL  CO.  INC. 

iijUa^l  Cil^l  ^^ 

^j_Jl    jliiV1> 

JiJ^i 

•  GENERAL  SHOE  CORP. 

Nashville,  Tann. 

^uxkVI  ^Uil 

•  GENERAL  TIRE  &  RUBBER 

Akrow.  Ohio. 

JblUI  djUal  ^Uil 

CO. 

•  GEORGE  M.  BLACK. 

•  GEORGE  CARPENTER  4 

401,  N.  Ogden  Ave..  Chicago. 

CO.  INC. 

22,  nUoDois  —  a.  S.  A. 

•  GEORGE  EHRET  CO.  INC. 

11  West  42Nd  St,  N.  Y.  36 

•  GILPIN   CONSTRUCTION 

CO.  LTD. 

•  GLAZIER  CORP. 

jijilo  iSii  J 

-■'■jl      t-;"      ;UU^ 

•  GLENCO. 

212  Durham  Ave.  Matuchan, 

(^y  jiUi 

•  GUCKMAN  CORP. 

Glickmon  Building  501  —  Fifth 
Avenue  &  42Nd.  Street  Naw 
York  17  —  N.  Y.  —  U.  S.  A. 
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.jJUu^V 

•  GLENorr  Mn.i.s  inc 

N.  Y. 

•  ge3«:ral  wine  and 

375  —  Paric  Avenue  New  York 

3PIHTTE  CO. 

10022. 

•   GLOBAL  TOUHS. 

»  GREAT  UNIVERSAL  STORES 

INC 

•  GOLDEN  BEAR  OIL  CO. 

•  GESCO   MANUFACTURING. 

ii^aia 

«,  GIDDING  —  JENNY  INC. 

—  Cincinnati  —  Ohio. 

—  Dayton  —  Ohio. 

«.  GILBEBTON  COMPANY 

101  —  STK  Avenue  (  3Rd  Floor 

INCORPORATION. 

New  York  —  N.  Y.  10003.  ) 

-K.  GILBERTON  WORLD  WIDE 

PUBUCATIONS    INC. 

-m  GLACIER  SAND  AND 

GRAVEL  CO. 

♦    GLOBAL  TOURS. 

#    GRANITE  STATE  RUBBER 

Berlin  —  New  Hampshire. 

CO. 

m  GRAPHIC  SYSTEMS 

DIVISION. 

•^  GREAT  UNIVERSAL  STORES 

mc. 

•  GOREUE  BAGS  INC. 

U  East  32Nd.  St.. 
New  York  16  N.  Y. 

tijyi  J'jr^' 

•  GOTHAM  KNITTING  MILLS 
INC. 

1407  —  Broadway  New  York 

aty 

•  GOTHAM  KNIT  TOGS,  INC. 

1407  —  Broadway  New  York 
18  —  N.  Y. 

•  GRANCO  PRODUCTS  INC. 

•  GREEN  LEAF  TEXTILES 
CORP. 

225  —  27  Fourth  Ave. 
New  York  3  N.  Y. 

^^li-al1  jJjallj 

•  GHESCA  CO.  mc. 

•  GRISTEDE  BROS  INC. 

Ml  Eightth  Ave.  N.  Y.  11  N.  Y. 

160  /  Broxdale,  Bronx 
New  York  U.  S.  A. 

Cil^jiillj 

•  GRUNER  &  CO. 

•  GULTON  INDUSTRIES  INC. 

1239  Broadwoy  N.  Y.  I. 

212  Dlrhoni  Ave.  Meluchen, 
New  Jersey. 

.-.1^1    u.ii     ivi:.. 

•  GYPSUM  CARRIER  INC 

1 

66-405  O  -  76  -  12 
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cAlia^ 

(H) 

■3 HP,  f                ^-rwa 

•aynniF 

•  H.  C.  BOHACK  &  CO.  INC. 

Metropolitan  S  Fliuhing 

y_i*  a\^r^  ^jSj 

Avenue  3  New  York,  N.  Y. 

oVjSttl 

•  H.  GRHHN  &  CO. 

•  a  &  M.  WILSON 

Cadany  —  Cediiomia. 

OPERATION 

65  East  52Nd  St.  New  York  N.Y. 

•iuT— i<Jii« 

•  HADASSAH,  THE  WOMEN'S 

ZIONIST   ORGANIZATION 

OF  AMERICA  INC. 

•  HAKODITE  FINISHING  CO. 

66  —  South  Street  Tauten 

■    - 

Massachusetts. 

•  HARLEY  IMPORTS  DJC 

•  HARRIS  &  FRANK 

Caliiomia. 

SOtJTHERN. 

•  HARROP  CERAMIC 

35  East  Gay  St,  Columbus 

JiJ,-i}    MM 

SERVICE  CO. 

IS,  Ohio. 

•  HUNTINGTON  CREEK 

CORP. 

•  HUDSON  PULP  &  PAPE 

N.  Y.  C.  N.  Y. 

Jj^l  jrUfl 

CORP. 

—  Pine  Blufi  —  Arkansas. 

—  Augusta  —  Maine. 

—  Carteret  —  New  lersay. 

—  WeUsburg  —  W.  >rirgimo. 

•  HOUSE  WORSTED 

TEX  INC. 

•  HY.  SPECTORMAN 

246  —  22  57Th  Drive 

ijLU^-il  jl^I  ijlau 

Donglaston  62  N.  Y. 

a..i..y.n  i-jviU 

•  HARRY  BRAGER  4  CO. 

60  WaU,  St.,  New  York. 

" 

:  Ai^yl-i  Ji,^\i  J  V>i 

BRAGER  &  CO. 

1218,  16Th  St.  N.  Y. 
Washington  D.  C.      y  u> 
718  Fifth  Ave.  N.  Y.            '*' 

•  HARRY  WINSTON  INC 

jl^VI  c^  S\jX^} 

. 

^m^^Uj  itt^ 

t 

•  HARVTT.T.E  CORPORATION. 

1410  —  Broadway  —  New  York 
18  —  N.  Y. 

•  HASSENKELD  BROTHERS 

y-o-jii  ^  ^ua 

PENCIL  CO. 

:  L^i  (4^13 

EMPIRE  PENCn.  CO. 

; 

•  HENGEMAN  —  HARRIS  CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plosa, 
New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

fuull  J>tU  J^jU* 

•  HH.KNA   ROBENSTIME. 

1 

J^^l 
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•  HELENE  CURTIS  INTERNA- 
TIONAL S.  A. 

»  HENNINGER   BREWERY 
INTERNATIONAL  CORP. 

•  HENRY  I. 

•  HENRY  HOSE  STORES 
INC. 

f    HERBERT  MARNORE  & 
SON. 

«    HERMAN  HOLLANDER  INC. 

•  HELENE  CURTIS 
INDUSTRIES. 

»    H.  M.  GRAUER 

•  HOLY  LAND  MARBLE 
GRANITE  INC. 

%  HOMART  DEVELOPMENT 
CO. 

•  HOMAN  SERVICES  INC.  ^^■• 

•  THE  HOME  INSURANCE 
CO. 

•  HORNELL  BEERS  INC. 

•  HORNELL  DREWING  CO. 

mc. 

•  H.  S.  CAPLIN. 

•  HARRY  WINSTON  MINER- 
RALS  OF  ARIZONA  INC. 


•  HARTZ  MOUNTAIN  PET 
FOODS  INC. 

•  HARTZ  MOUNTAIN 
PRODUCTS  CORP. 

•  HAW  An  —  KAI  COM- 
MONITY  SERVICES  CO. 

•  HEELIN  TOE. 

•  HELINONE. 

•  HENRI  BENDEL  INC. 

•  HERRINGBONE. 

•  HERTZ  COMMERCIAL 
LEASING  CORP. 

•  HERTZ  CORP.         ! 

•  HERTZ  EQUIPMENT 
RENTAL  CORP. 


Chicago   39.  Illinois.   4401 
W.  NoHh  Avenue. 

(  New  York  ). 


2IS3  —  78Th  St  BroUTn  14 
Now  York. 

N.  Y.  C,  N.  y. 


15  West  47Th  St.,  N.  Y.  36. 
250  West  57Th  N.  Y.  19. 


•hQ  nuan. 


1511  E.  Street  N.  W. 
Washington.  D.  C 


West  Pecos  Road  Chandler 
—  Arizona. 


50  Cooper  Square 
New  York  City. 


iC^  «y^ 


<MiaX, 


iJ.iifiH 


New  York  CSty. 


Delaware,    i 
t 

660  —  Madison  Ave.. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 
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^L-aiiVl 

ILHTZ   INTERNATIONAL 

660  —  Madison  five.. 

-TD. 

New  York  N.  Y. 

:  ,o_iL  liii— i  ijj»j  ^^1^ 

HERTZ  AMERICAN  EX- 

PRIFS  INTERNATIONAL. 

HERiZ  LEASE  PLAN  INC. 

HERTZ  REALTY  CORP. 

HERTZ   SYSTEM   INC. 

Delaware. 

HERTZ  VEHILLE  MANAGE- 

MENT CALIFORNIA  CORP. 

HERTZ  VEHICLE  MANAGE- 

MENT CORP. 

HFRTZ  VEHICLE  MANAGE- 

MENT NEW  YORK  CORP. 

THE  HICKORY  PUBUSH- 

310  North  Avenue  N.  W. 

■  - 

ING  CO. 

Atlonta,  Georgio  30313. 

HILL  SAMUEL  INC. 

HTLLWOOD  SHOE  CO. 

i*i».'i\  ^ 

HOUDAY  —  WISE. 

HOME  INSTRUMENTS 

600  North  Sheannan  Drive 

*Aj3,^  ct\jSi\  ^> 

DIVISION. 

INdianapolia  —  Indiona. 

( ♦♦• 

■  HOUSE  OF  SEAGRAM  INC. 

•  HUGGINS  YOUNG  COFFEE 

ijjillj  jUiH  jiiji 

CO. 

<>  HUGGINS  YOUNG  GOUR- 

*—s>* 

MET  MOCHA  JA. 

0  HUGGINS   YOUNG 

«— ^JU 

SUPREME. 

e  HUMBOLDT  MINING  CO. 

•  HUNGTER  —  WILSON  DIS- 

TILLING CO.  INC. 

•  HOLLEY  CARBURETOR  CO. 

11955  Eoste  Mime  Mile  Road 

:    U«a«-4l   AiiUll   l«^>  dJiSj 

Warren  Machigan  48089. 

BOWUNG  GREEN  MANU- 

FACTURING CO. 

BOWLING   GREEN  KEN- 

TUCHY. 

•  HOUDRY  PROCESS   AND 

1520  Walunt  St.  Philadelphia. 

Ajjlaj  Cits  jU 

CHEMICAL  CO. 

1  —  Dabco. 

2  —  Dabco.  33  —  Lt. 

3  —  Adache  Roam. 

•  HERANT  ENGINEERING 

7123  Canoga  Avenue,  Canoga 

DIVISION. 

Park.  CcdiiomiiL 

(  I  ) 

1 

• 

;  •  I.  Mn.I.F.R  &  SONS  INC. 

New  York  City. 
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•  ISRAEL  FUND  DIS- 
IHIBUIORS  INC. 

•  INCH  —  MARKED. 

•  INDEPENDENCE   ACCEP- 
TANCE CORP. 

•  INDUSTRIAL  COMPUTERS 
DIVISION. 

•  INFOMATION  SYSTEMS 
DIVISION. 

•  INGENIERIA  Y.  CONSTRU- 
aONES  KAISER  S.  A. 

•  INLAND  CREDIT  CORP. 

«  INNES. 

«  INSTANT  PATENT  LEATHER. 

•  INTERNATIONAL  DENTAL 
PRODUCTS  INC. 

•  IN  --  TER  —  LINE. 

•  INTERSTATE  SHOE  CO. 

•  (  I.C.O.A.  )  ISRAEL  CORP. 
OF  AMERICA. 

•  IMPERIAL  EXPORT. 


C  IMPORTED  BRANDS  INC. 

•  IMPORT  FROM  ISRAEL 

•  IMPORTED  GLASS  CO. 

•  INDIANA  FRANKLIN 
REALTY.  INC. 

•  INDIANA  &  MICHIGAN 
ELECTRIC  CO. 

•  INDUSTRLAL  FINANCE 
CORP. 

•  INLAND  WALL  PAPER. 

•  INSTRUMENT  SYSTEM 
CORP. 

•  INTERCONTINENTAL  IM- 
PORTERS INC. 

•  INTERCONTINENTAL  TRAN- 
SPORTATION  CO.   INC. 

•  INTERNATIONAL  LATEX 
CORP. 

•  INTERNATIONAL  PAPER 
CO. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 

3900  Monte  Road  —  Palm. 
Beach  Gardens.  Florida. 
Rochester,  New  York  14063. 


11,  West  42Nd.  Street 

New  York  N.  Y. 

Los  Angeles  —  Caliiomia. 

Richmond  Hill  18,  I.  L  ITT  Y. 


18  East  41  Sl  N.  Y.  17. 

44  —  Whitehall  SL  New  York 

N.  Y. 

42  West  22Nd.  St.. 

New  York  10  N.  Y. 

2634  Broadway  N.  Y.  25  N.  Y. 

121  Lourence  Ave.  Brooklyn 
New  York. 


^j^jjfll  ij^ 


i SjU 


9840.  Dexter  Blvd  INc. 
Dethiot  —  6,  Mich  —  U.  S.  A. 


<S*J*!>H  j 


New  York. 


220  East  42Nd  St.,  N.  Y. 
17  N.  Y. 
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C4t.  h\^ 

•  INIERNATIONAL   PIPE   d 

East  Orange,  New  Jersey. 

M\  uuU  {rU>1 

Mu'"!  A'AAHiU   »■ 

CERA^4ICS  CORP. 

J^-11 

,^,.. 

;     THE  LOCK  JOINT  PIPE 

i 

]      CO. 

' 

•  INTEROCEAN  ADVER- 

•iJjiiJi' 

'      TISING  CORP. 

■•  INTEROCEAN  RADIO 

aUU  jS^  _  ^Sfi^\  J 

CORP. 

'    •  ISAAC  J.  SHALOM  &  CO. 

411  Filth  Ave.  N.  Y.  C. 

4^lj  JjjUI  ^Uil 

INC. 

cj\x_aA1^     Ji'.rJ' 

jt£.1  J^  <tji^\ 

•  ISADORE  ASH. 

1024  —  1026  —Forbes  Sl 

•    ^ 

•  ISRAEL  AMERICAN  INDUS- 

Pittsburgh 19  —  Pa.  U.  S.  A. 

«./-»• 

TRIAL  DEVELOPMENT 

BANK  LTD. 

•  ISRAEL    AMERICAN   OIL 

Jjj*; 

CO. 

•  ISRAEL  AMERICAN  SHIP- 

New York. 

ijj_aal1  iUiUl 

PING   COMPANY. 

(  .>-ill  Jl«*l  ) 

•   ISRAEL   ART  CRAFT  IM- 

1005 FUbert  St.,  Philadelphia 

-UjUull  JUe^» 

PORTING  CO.  INC. 

P.  A. 

ISRAEL  COIN  DISTRIBUTOR 

327  Fourth  Ave.  N.  Y. 

Jiigij  j'jrJ—Vl  ijUi 

CORP. 

CaSjJ^} 

•  ISRAEL  CREATIONS  INC. 

55  West  42  St.  New  York. 

36  N.  Y.  —  U.  S.  A. 

jaS-aj 

•  ISRAEL  ASSORTED  COM- 

Sll  West  20Th.  St  New  York 

MIDITIES. 

10011. 

•  ISRAEL  FUND  DISTRIBU- 

54 WaU  SL  N.  Y. 

TORS  INC. 

•  INTERNATIONAL  PACKERS 

LTD. 

•  INEYCIOPEDIA  JUDAICA 

INC. 

, 

•  ISRAEL  DESIGNS. 

1801  —  Gilbert  St.  Philadelphia 
50  Pa.  —  U.  S.  A. 

•  ISRAEL  ECONOMIC  CORP. 

—  400  Madison  Avenue  N.  Y. 

iiiy^  u — ^  J**« 

17  N.  Y. 

A^U all    ^jLill 

PALESTINE  SCONOMIC 

—  18  East  41  St  New  York 

Jui^i  J  Axt\jyi\j 

CORP. 

17  N.  Y. 

\^    4«ALai^ 

•  ISRAEL  GLOVES  INC. 

18  West  37Th,  St  New  York 

18  —  N.  Y.  U.  S.  A. 

•  ISRAEL  IMPORT  COMPANY 

1385  N.  North  Branch  Street 

^>».jai  ji.ci-*» 

Chicago  22,  Illinois  White  Hall 

\^\iX, 

3  —  1305. 

•  ISRAEL  INVESTORS  CORP. 

j  J1>-.V1  jUli-l 

ViJiv-vi  eij»-in 
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•  ISRAEL   NUMISMATIC 
SERVICE. 

•  ISRAEL  PURCHASING 
SERVICES  INC. 

•  ISRAEL  PWLATEUC  AGEN- 
CEY  IN  AMERICA  INC. 

•  ISRAEL  RAZOR  BLADE 
CO. 

•  ISRAEL  REUGIOUS  ART 
INC. 

o  ISRAEL  WINE  LTD. 

•  INTIMATE  CRYSTALLINE 
SPRAX  MIST. 

•  INTIMCO. 

•  INVESTORS  OVERSEAS 
SERVICES 

•  ISRAEL  ALABAMA  WIRZ 
CORP.  LTD. 

•  ISRAEL  AMERICAN  DIVEH- 
SIFIED  FUND  INC. 

•  ISRAEL  EDUCATION  FUND 
OF  THE  UNITED  JEWISH 
APPEAL 

O  ISRA.EL  FUNDS  MANAGE- 
MENT CORP. 

•  ISRAEL  MIAMI  GROUP 

(  DAN  HOTEL  CHAIN  ). 

•  ISRAEL  SECURITIES  CORP. 

(  I  ) 

•  JABLO    PLASTICS   INDUS- 
TRIES LTD. 

•  I.  A.  JOHNSTON  CO. 

•  J.  M.  COOK  &  CO. 

•  J.  M.  WOOD  MANUF 
CO.  INC. 

•  THE  JOSEPH  MEYERHOFF 
CORPORATION. 

•  JOSEPH  SAVION. 

•  JULIUS  KLEIN  PUBUC 
RELATIONS. 

•  lUNIORTT  INC. 

•  JAQUES  TOREZNER  4  CO. 


115  West  30Th  St.,  N.  Y. 

1  N.  Y. 

17  East  71  St.,  N.  Y.  21  N.  Y. 

115  West  30Th  SL,  N.  Y. 

1  N.  Y. 

33  West  46Th  St.,  New  York 

City. 

43  West  61  St,  New  York. 

299  Madison  Ave.  New  York 
—  17  —  N.  Y. 


Panama  City. 


54  Wall  Street  New  York 
N.  Y.  10005. 

W  M  BHi; 


54  Wall  Street  Now  York  N.  Y. 


1  —  Lincoln  Road  Miami 

Florida. 

17  —  E.  71Sf.  Street  N.  Y.  C. 


JL  ,8.0 


•  World  Trade  Center 
Houston.  Texas,  U.  S.  A. 


30  West  47  St.  (  Room  707  ) 
New  York. 

i 
1407  —  Broadway  New  York 
18  —  N.  Y. 
2  West  46  St,  N.  Y.  C,  N.  Y. 


yjJua-tV 


^1^1 


*-*  h-niu 
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•   lACQUlTH  CARBIDE  DIE 

CORP. 

•   lEKFERSON  TRAVIS  INC. 

32  Ross  St..  Brooklyn  N.  Y. 

•  JERRY  SILVERMAN  INC. 

•  JERY  MARKS  INC. 

1 

•  JESSOP  STEEL  CO.  INC. 

Green  St..  West  Washington 

iJLj^ai  ji>vi  ^uii 

Washington   Pa.   Washington 

jss^\j    ^u^i^ 

Country  U.  S.  A. 

•   I.   GERBER  &  CO. 

855,  6Th.  Ave.  New  York  U.S.A. 

w 

•   JOSEPH   E.   SEAGRAM  4 

375  Park  Avenue.  New  York 

SONS  INC. 

City.  U.  S.  A. 

•   I.  LEVINE  REUGIOUS 

73  NorioUt  SL,  N.  Y. 

<Uujl1   i_uS1   iJtAi 

•  - 

SUPPUES  INC. 

•   JORDAN  MANUFACTURING 

1410  Broadway  New  York  18. 

iltsyi  JU*« 

CORP. 

•  JOSAM  TAILORS  INC. 

Uu-Ui-^   j 

•  JOSEPH  BANCROFT  AND 

1430  Broadway  New  York  N.Y. 

'iijjMiMay^}  'UU.a 

SONS  CO. 

(  j/oL  )  ^ 

(  BANCO  CO.  ) 

•  JEWISH  WAR  VETERANS 

New  Hampshire  Avenue  N.  W. 

OF  THE  U.  S.  A.    TWU. 

Washington. 

•  J.  K.  COOK  CO. 

World  Trade  Center  Houston 

Texas. 

•  JANBRA  INC. 

•  J.  M.  COOK  CO. 

•   JEWISH  WELFARE  FXnTO. 

•   JARMAN  RETAa  CO. 

,^ 

•  JARMAN   SHOE   CO. 

•  JERYL  UGHTING  PRODUC- 

Chicago —  U.  S.  A. 

TS  CO. 

•   JEWISH  WAR  VETERANS 

New  Hampshire  Avenue  N.  W. 

io^^^ 

OF  THE  U.  S.  A.  rwV. 

Washington.  0.  C 

•   JOHN   HARDY   SHOE 

'         STORES. 

•  JOHNSTON  &  MURPHY 

SHOE  CO. 

•   JOINE   DISTRIBUTION 

AaJ  j_n  .n  'QiSj 

COMMITTEE. 

•  JOUE  MADAME. 

^1 — $jU 

•  JUDEA  ART  IMPORTERS 

21  Orchard  Street  New  York 

INC. 

N.  Y.  10002. 

•  JULIUS  KESLER  DISTIL- 

LERY CO.  LTD. 

(K  ) 

•  K.  HETTLEMAN  4  SON. 

Ji^ 
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.-J      U^M, 

•   K.  i  3.  METAL  SUPPLY 

-J..., 

INC. 

•   KLUGEH  ASSOCIATES 

250  West,  59  St.,  Now  York 

(•—♦-'  iyU-i 

INC. 

19,  N.  Y. 

Ctl.li.>43 

•  KLUTZNICK   ENTERPRISES 

I  —  East  Wacker  Drive 

^ .TO  jS^ 

Chicago  —  Illinois. 

OljlUllj 

•  KOOK  H.  &  CO.  INC. 

A>M!'  J 

ceJiii 

•  KORDAY  FASHIONS  INC. 

1407  —  Broadway  Now  York 
City. 

•  KORDEEN  MANUFAC- 

I4I3 Cllj^l    J   J«u 

TURING  CO.  INC. 

'^J*!>H  J  t"-^ 

•  KRAU3   BROTHERS  & 

1420  Sou«h  Penn.  Square 

J^^ai^  jyt^y  ijUi 

CO.  me. 

Philadelphia  2,  U.  S.  A. 

4t«Jlj 

•  KAISER  ENGINEERS 

Kaiser  Center  300  —  Lakeside 

ciljL^  ^Ujl 

INTERNATIONAL. 

Drive  Oakland   12.  Caliiomia 

:  o«:ui  js-^-iL  Uj»j  ^ij 

U.  S.  A. 

l' —  KAISER  ENGINEERING 

OF   CALIFORNIA. 

1  —  KAISER  ENGINEERS 

OF  OAKLAND 

Coliiornio. 

j  •  KAJSER  FRAZER. 

otjLuail    ^tul 

:  ^t^^-i  i^jMj  ijjiij 

KAISER  INDUSTRIES  CORP. 

•  KAISEH  JEEP  CORP. 

oIjLl^I  ^UJI 

I   jO-i-aU  i£jl-^  <^jMj  ^1^3 

WILLYS  OVERLAND  CORP. 

•   KAISER  AIRCRAFT  i  ELEC- 

TRONICS DIVISION. 

•  KAISER   ALUMnWM  & 

CHEMICAL    CORP. 

•   KAISER  BAUXITE  CO. 

•  KAISER  BROADCASTING 

DIVISION. 

•  KAISER  CENTER  INC. 

•  KAISER  COMMUNITY 

HOMES. 

•  KAISER  ELECTRONICS 

INC. 

•  KAISER  ENGINEERS 

DIVISION. 

•  KAISEH  ENGINEERS  INTER- 

NATIONAL DIVISION. 

•  KAISER  FOUNDATION 

HOSPITALS. 

• 

•  KAISER  FOUND  (ITION 

HEALTH  PLAN  INC. 

im 


.^1 


I 


u-L-^^l 


Cil_tcOt« 


I  KAISER  FOUNDATION 
HEALTH  PLAN.  INC. 

•  KAISER  FOUNDATION 
MEDICAL  CARE  PROGRAM. 

•  KAICER  FOUNDATION 
SCHOOL  OF  NURSING. 

•  KAISEH  GYPSUM  CO.  DJC. 

•  KAISER  HAWAII  —  KAI 
DEVELOPMENT  CO. 

•  KAISER  MANUFACTURING 
CORP. 

•  KAISER  SAND  GRAVEL  & 
DIVISION. 

•  KAISER  SERVICES. 

•  KAISER  STEEL  CORP. 

•  KANAUHA  VALLEY  POWER 
CO. 

•  KAUFMAN  BROS. 

•  KENILWORTH  PARK,  INC. 

•  KENSINGTON  REALTY  CO. 
INC. 

•  KENNEBY  CABOT  i  CO. 


•  KENNEBEC  PULP  &  PAPER 
DIVISION. 

•  KENNEDY  GALLERIES  INC. 


•  KENTUCKY  POWER  CO. 

•  KEYSTONE  CONTROLS 
CORP. 

•  KINGSPORT  UTIUTIES  INC 

•  KAISER  AEHCCPACE  4 
ELECTRONICS  CORP. 


Washington  D.  C 


460  Wilshire  Blvd.  BeverlY 
Hilb.  Colli 


13  East  58  St.  New  York. 


Newark,  New  —  Jeisey. 


•  lT^j"  ^J^J«  u'j'i^J 
Kaiser  Center  —  300  Lakeside 
Drive  Oakland,  Caliiomia  94604 

—  San  Leandio.  ^     '-^i 
Coliiomio.  i,^yt 

—  Palo  Alto.  "  ^    :.>, 
Caliiomia.  ^Y  w 

—  Glendaie.  .i    :.|, 
Coliioiaia.  4Jiti 


cil.ii Jl  )  ajIUI 
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•  KABER  ALUMINIUM. 

•  KAISER  ALUMINUM  & 
CHEMICAL  SALES  INC. 

•  KAISER  ALUMINUM  INTER- 
NATIONAL  CORPORATION. 

•  KAISER  ALUMINUM  INTER- 
NATIONAL INC. 

«  KAISER  CEMENT  &  CYPS- 
TUM  CORP. 

•  KAISER   CHEMICALS 
INTERNATIONAL. 

•  KAI5ER  COMPANY  —  EN- 
GINEERING AND  CONS- 
TRUCTION. 

•  KAISER  COMPA^fY  INC. 
ENGINEERING  AND  CON- 
STHUCTION. 

•  KAISER  —  COX  CORP. 

•  KAISER  ELECTRONICS  INC. 

•  KAISER  ENGENHARIA.  E. 
CONSTRUCOES   UMITADA. 

•  KAISER  ENGINEERS  AND 
CONSTRUCTION  INC. 

•  KAISER    ENGINEERS 
FEDERAL  INC. 

•  KAISER  ENGINEERS  INC. 
ENGINEERING  AND  CON- 
STRUCTION. IN  MICHIGAN. 

•  KAISER  ENGINEERS  IN- 
TERNATIONAL CORP. 

•  KAISER  ENGINEERS  INTER- 
NATIONAL INC. 

•  KAISER  ENGINEERS 
OVERSEAS  CORP. 

•  KAISER  FOUNDATION. 

•  KAISER  FOUNDATION  HE- 
ALTH PLAN  OF  OREGON. 

•  KAISER  INTERNATIONAL 
LTD. 

•  KAISER   INTERNATIONAL 
LTD. 


—  Phcenix.  ■*     "«, 

Arizona.  tiJiy 

^tj\y^)j  oljUall  j  Alg«'i..iVl 


Kaiser  Canter  —  300  Lakeside 
Drive,  Ookland.  Coliiomia 
94604. 


U.  S.  A. 


?e-e^=.;  jii 


•f  weM 
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^ — .VI 

.•jl>-i«ll 

^L-»ukVl 

oL_L:.i!<           [ 

•  KAISER  JEEP  INDUSTRIES 

CORP. 

•  KAISER  JEEP  SALES 

CORPORATION. 

•  KAr.ER  ALUMINUM  TECH- 

NICAL SERVICES  INC. 

•  KELITA   SPPORTSWEAH 

u-^^  fji'i  E*^' 

CO. 

t'L.M  4j^Lj!I 

•   KENMORE. 

i SjU 

•   KINGS  COUNTRY  LAFAY- 

200 Montague  St.  Brooklyn, 

»-»v-*» 

ETTE  TRUST  CO. 

N.  Y. 

'.  |c_iL  i^jju  MA  Ml 

LAFAYETTE  NATIONAL 

BANK. 

•  KAISER  ALUI^HNTUM. 

•  KAISER  CEEMICALS  INTER- 

NATIONAL. 

•  KENDALL  REFINING  CO. 

•  KAISER  STEEL  CORP. 

P.  0.  Box  217  Fontcma 

fti— 

California  9233S. 

•  KINGSBORD  MILLS. 

•  KLEVEN  SHOE  CO.  INC. 

•  KNOMARK  (  ESQUIRE  ) 

132  —  20  Merick  Blvd  Spring- 

INC. 

field  Gordens  N.  Y. 

•  KNOPF  BOOKS. 

427  Madison  Ave.  New  York. 
33  W.  60  St  New  York. 

^ill  jU 

(t) 

* 

•  LAWRENCE  SCHACHT. 

200  —  E  57Th.  Str««t 
New  York  City 

^yM  t  iJ\% 

•  LEARNING  MATERIALS 

New  York  N.  Y. 

INC. 

•  LEATHER  PALM. 

^» Sjv, 

•  LEFF  FOUNDATION. 

350  —  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  City. 

•  THE  LEMBEHG  FOUNDA- 

400 Madison  Avenue  N.  Y.  C 

TION. 

•  LEtmi  SECUKITILS  CORP. 

EO  Broad  Street  New  York 

4.  New  York. 

i-j^l 

•  L.  GRIEF  4  BROS. 

jiAjU  ^iai  ^ 

•  LA  DOLCE. 

SjU 

•  LADY  ESQUIRE. 

* SjU 

•  LAZARD  FRERES. 

44  WaU  Street.  New  York. 

jm  oijij-ai  gijji 

N.  Y. 

f^-i^  J  J,U=3 
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•  LARSAN  MFG.  CO. 

•  LEEDS  MUSIC  CORPORA- 
TION. 

•  LEE  FILTER  CORP. 


•  LEIDESDORF  FOUNDATION 
INC. 

w   LEMAYNE  LTD. 

•  LEON  ISRAEL  &  BROTHERS 

•  LEONARD  CONSTRUCTION 
CO.  INC. 

^  LEUMI  nNANCIAL  CORP. 

4    LEWIS  PRODUCTS  CO. 

•  L.  FEIBLEMAN  <S  CO. 

•  LABOR  ZIONIST  ORGANI- 
ZITION. 

•  UTWIN  CORP. 

•  LEXIM. 

e  LIBERIA  MINING  CORP. 
LTD. 

•  LIBERTY  INDUSTRIAL  PARK 
CORP. 

•  LILY  MILLS  CO. 

•  LINCOLN    CONTINENTAL. 

•  LINCOLN  —  MERCURY 
DEALER  LEASING   ASSO- 
CIATION. 

•  LIPSCHUTZ  &  GUTWIRTH 
CO. 

•  LOCORE. 

•  LOFT  CANDY  CORP. 

•  LOVE  PAT. 

•  LEWIT  YARN  CO. 

•  LEYLAITO  MOTORS 
(  U.  S.  A.  ) 

•  L.  H.  LINCOLN  CORP. 

•  UCENSING  DIVISION  & 
BOTANY  PRODUCTS  CORP. 


322  W.  48Th  St.,  N.  Y.  36  N.  Y. 
191  Talmadge  Road  N.I.  U.S.A. 

100  East  42Nd.  Street 

85  Mc.  Allister  St.  Soi  Francisco 

—  Caliiomic. 

160  CoUiomia  St.  San  Francisco 

60  —  WaU  Street  —  New  York 
N.  Y. 


520  Williams  Wichita  Kansas 
O.  S.  A. 

55  Motor  Avenue  Farmingdale, 

L.  1.  New  York. 

Mator  Avenue  Farmingdale, 

New  York. 

305  —  Broadway  N.  Y.  C. 


1270,  6Th.  Avenue  (Room  2701) 
N.  Y.  C. 


Long  Island  \:itY  N.  Y.  11101. 


1170,  Broadway,  New  York 
1.  N.  Y.  —  U.  S.  A. 


San  Francisco  —  CauL 


ijot-al^'jl 


jil  O^l 


J I  ^  irt'l  J    j1  »jMal 


i}tm  Jua.^ 
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,.—^1 

1 

^UuiHl 

o<  h-ty. 

•  LU-ETIME  FOAM  PRO- 

■    Z'^f    :•■)••-.:,•.:..".,>    0 

DUCTS  INC. 

■  i  ii..  .»  «-.- 

•J  012'JM  ccaaj  « 

•  LOCHWOOD  APART- 

.KOrr 

MENTS  INC. 

aOD  BHTjn  33J  • 

•  LOCK  JOINT  AMERICA 

-  ■  ij^-^'\i 

INC. 

•  LOCK  JOINT  PIPE  CO. 

:^.jyjy.  J 

(  SHERMAN  CONCRETE 

PIPE  CO.  ) 

•  LOEWENGART  &  CO.  LTD. 

443  Park  Ave.  So.  New  York 

16  —  N.  Y.  U.  S.  A. 

J  fit,!   i    ■ 

•  THE  LOCK  JOINT  PIPE  CO. 

East  Orange  New  Jersey. 

.  »U1  uujU<  jrUit 

i                  ;  i«^L  iji\  i^j*jj 

INTERNATIONAL  PIPE  & 

CERAMIC. 

" 

•  LONDON  STAR  DIAMOND 

135  West  SOTh  Street 

CO.  (  NEW  YORK  )  INC. 

New  York  City. 

New  York  10020.  ISTh  Roor 

•  LORCA  me. 

1384  Broadway  —  New  York 
18  —  N.  Y. 

•  LORD  &  BISHOP  me. 

^tjSL-j  J 

i.,u.-i 

.-.l\q.-.ll 

•  LORD  &  TAYIOH  CO. 

—  New  York.  —  Manhosset 

—  Westchester.  —  Milibtim. 

—  West  Hartford.  —  Bala— 
Cynwyd.  —  Garden  City. 

—  Washington.  —  Chevy  — 
Chash  —  Jenldntown. 

•  L.  SONNEBORN  SONS  mC. 

1.U1   J.J. 

\j    4rli  rt 

• 

SONNEBORN    ASSOCIATES 

^'j-4l3 

cUAuil^ 

PETROLIUM  CORP. 

aj^UjSII 

•  LUNA  DUVAL  mC. 

•^j^yu   ''i'ti\*i 

•  LYONS  IMPORT  EXPORT 

350.  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

CO.  mc. 

1  —  N.  Y.  U.  S.  A. 

(  M) 

•  MADEIRA  KNITS  LTD. 

y-XjiU      Cijjij      ^Uil 

fL.uU  <^ujn 

•  MAGNETIC  PRODUCTS 

6800  East  SOTh  Street 

A^^Uai  CiLO^ll 

DIVISION. 

Indianapolis  —  Indiana. 

•   MAJESTIC  SPECLAUTIES 

urH^  f  JjJJ  E^T 

CO. 

,U.^  i^\,J\ 

•  MACCO  CORP. 

7844  E.  Rosecrans  Blvd  Qear 
Water  SL  Paramont  CalL 

•  MACCO  REALTY 

'=">»'>f  j 

COMPANY. 

1 
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•  MACHINERY  TRADING 
CORP. 

•  MOTOROLA  COMMONI- 
TIONS  ELECTRONICS  INC. 

•  MOTOROLA  INC. 

•  MOTOROLA  OVERSEAS 
CORP. 

I   n:otor  ways  inc. 

r    MULTICUT. 

C    MURRAY   HILL   LODGE. 

\    MURPHY  RETAIL  CO. 

4    MUSTANG. 

«    MUTUAL  LIEE  INSURANE 

CO.  OF  NEW  YORK. 
<i  MUSHEH  FOUNDATION. 


Jty-iMtt 


•  MACKINTOSH  HEMPHILL 
CO. 

•  MARITIME  OVERSEAS 
CORP. 

•  MARQUETTE  TOOL  MANU- 
FACTURING CO.  INC. 

•  MARTIN  INTERNATIONAL 

•  MARTIN  WOLMAN  &  CO. 

•  MARMARA  PETROLEUM 
CORP. 

•  MASSACHUSSETTS  MU- 
TUAL LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 


•  MATTIQUE  LTD. 

•  MATE  STYLE  INC. 

•  MAYFAIR  TRADING  CO. 

•  MEDITERRANEAN  AGEN- 
CIES. 

•  MEDITERRENEAN  INC. 


4545  W..  Augusta  Blu  Chicago 
51  Illinois. 

(  N.  Y.  ) 


1740  Broadway  New  York  N.Y. 

253  West  57Th  Street 
New  York. 


511  —  Fifth  Avenue  — 
New  York. 

30  W.  39Th  St,  New  York 
18  N.  Y. 


1205  Stage  SUeet  —  Spring 
Field  Mass.  —  U.  S.  A. 

777  —  14Th  i  H.  Street  N.  Y. 
Washington  D.  C. 

22.  West  32Nd  St.. 
New  York.  1.  N.  Y.  ^r  ^^^5 
381  Park  Ave.  South.  New  York 
16  —  N.  Y. 


^/.t-aialll 


r*    h-.iU 


i — £jU 


«— ^>* 
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,— ^' 

Olj_iJ1 

^U-xii"S1 

ol_liaiU 

ICRITT   —   CHAPMENT 

3S0,  5Th.  Ave,  New  YorJc. 

,1 — iji  f^y^ 

4  SCOTT  INC. 

°4^^1 

~ 

MERK  ROSS  4  CO. 

167  First  St.,  San  Francisco 

^\ ajjl    .it^c^-'l 

Calilomia. 

Jul^^J   J,  tijiilj 

METALOCK  REPAIR 

SERVICE 

METROPOUS  BREWERY  OF 

1024  Lambert  St.,  Trenton 

«j'          •^"■j   AJ<  i      .n 

JERSEY  INC. 

New  Jersey. 

A^jjll  Cib3y..4l1 

METROPOUTAN  BARINGS 

i  LOAN  ASSOCIATION. 

M.  FIRESTONE  CO.  INC. 

22  W.  49Th  St,  N.  Y. 
3G  N.  Y. 

^^Ul  ijb- 

M.  HAUSMAN  &  SONS  INC. 

^-^  i^ 

MILES  CALIFORNIA  CO. 

ijjj^AAAiS 

■  - 

,  MILES  CHEMICALS  CO. 

Elkhart.                              4 — ua»j 

1   MILES  INTERNATIONAL. 

EUchait                            4     jmJ 

>  MILES  LABORATORIES 

AijU^^ljljll  iM^ 

INC. 

UU^t  ASiy 

1^1^   AMiii^\j 

K  MILES  LABORATORIES  PAN 

Elkhart                          4 — Lu«  j 

AMERICAN  mC. 

LiLi,u1  it-iy 

•  MILES  PRODUCTS. 

Elkhart 

Cliiton.                  4 Ua«  J  —  T 

•  MILTENBERG  &  SAMTON 

—  10  East  40Th  Street  New 

(        INC. 

York  16.  N.  Y. 

—  15  Moors  St  New  York 

4  N.  Y. 

•  MILTON  I.  nSHEH. 

i^-i\  ^tui 

•  MINKUS  MIDWEST  INC. 

Chicago  —  Dlionis. 

•  MINKUS  PUBUCATIONS 

US,  West  30Th.  St  N.  Y. 

Xu^^t  o^uuij 

INC. 

1,  N.  Y. 

•  MINKUS  STAMP  AND  COIN 

Philadelphia  —  P.  A. 

1        CO. 

•  M.  LAWENSTEIN  &  SON 

1430  Broadway,  New  York 

4J^^1  ^Uil 

INC. 

18,  N.  Y. 

:  •  M.  L.  ROTHSCHILD  CO. 

Chicago. 

•  MOLOR  DEE  TEXTUi 

Delaware. 

g-ai 

CORP. 

•  MONARCH  FIHE  INSURAN- 

CE CO. 
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•  MONARCH  wm£  CO.  LTD. 

•  MONSANTO  CHEMICAL 
COMPANY. 

•  MONSANTO  EXPORT  CO. 
INC. 

•  MONSANTO    INTERNATI- 
ONAL FINANCE  COMPANY. 

•  MONSANTO  RESEARCH 
CORP. 

•  MOORE  &  THOMPSON 
PAPER  CO. 

•  MORGENSTEIN  INC. 

•  MAJOR  BLOUSE  CO. 

•  MALLERNEE'S  NEW  YORK 

•  MANNEQUIN  SHOE  CO. 

•  MANSCO. 

•  MARYLAND  CLUB. 

•  MAZON. 

•  MC.  GREGOR  DONIGER 
INC. 

•  MECHANICAL  MIRROR 
WORKS  OF  NEW  YORK. 

•  MERCURY  &  MERCURY 
S.  55. 

•  METAL  LUMBER. 

•  METEOR. 

•  METROPOUTAN   COUNCIL. 

•  MEYER  BROTHERS  PAR- 
KING SYSTEMS  INC. 

•  MIRCO  —  SYSTEMS  INC. 

•  MIMUTE  MADE. 

•  MINERALS  &  CHEMICALS. 

•  MINERALS  &  CHEMICALS 
PHILIPP  CORP. 

•  MINUTE  MAID  GROVES 
CORP. 

•  MISSILE  AND  SURFACE 
RADAR  DIVISION. 

•  MISSOURI  ROGERS  CORP. 

•  MOCHA,  JAVA. 

•  MODERN  ORTHO   PEDIC. 

•  MONSIEUR  BALMAIN. 

•  "MOONDROPS"  MOISTU- 
RIZING BATH  OIL. 


4500  Second  Avenue  Brooklyn 

32  —  N.  Y.  U.  S.  A. 

800  No  Lindbrgh  Rd.  Ccor. 

OUvo,  St.  Rd. 

1700  —  24  50  2Nd  St. 


(T^ 


580  Fifth  Ava.  New  York 
19  N.  Y. 


66S  Fiith  Avenue  New  York 
19  —  N.  Y. 

661.  Edgecombe  Avenue, 
New  York  N.  Y. 


New  York. 


Orlando  —  Florida. 


loplin.  Mo. 


<iijni«llj    4niinll 


y-A    liiX 


i SjU 

a — SjU 


i SjU 

* SjU 
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i SjU 
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f-^V 

jl>_U1 

1                                        t 

•  MOON  DROPS  MOISTURE 

LIPSTICK. 

•  MANHATTAN  SHIHT  CO. 

Time  And  Life  Building  1271 
/ivenue  of  The  Americas  — 

New  York.  N.  Y.  10020. 

•  MIAMI  OXYGEN  SERVICES 

7610  N.  Y.  23Rd  Avenue. 

INC. 

1271  Avenue  of  The  Americas 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

207  River  Street 

Paterson  New  Jersey. 

:  iJLijH  ,.,.^^1  ^  c^Sli,        A 

-  - 

(   ii 1  )   L^ASJI  ^>x>>«  4^^-11 

1-  1271  Avenue  of  The  Americas 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

2-  Merchandise  Mart 
Atlanta,  Georgia. 

3-  Merchandise  Mart 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

4-  Merchandise  Mart 
Dallas,  Texas. 

5-  Caliiomia  Mart 
LosAngeles.  Caliiomia. 

6-  821  Market  Street 
SanFrancisco,  Caliiomia. 

1-  M07  Broadway  NeW  York 
N.  Y. 

2-  Merchandise  Mart 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

3-  California  Mart 

Los  Angeles,  Caliiomia. 

4-  821   Market  Street 
San  Francisco,  Caliiomia. 

:  «^i^t 

:   Ajli^ill  Jill  J  ^iLae 

1-  Americus,  Giorgio. 

2-  Ashbum.  Georgia. 

3-  Chorlestor.  Heights. 
South  CoTohno. 

■• 

4-  Guayamo.  Puerto  Rico. 

5-  lesup.  Georgia. 

6-  Lexington,  North  CarolSno. 

1 

• 
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j1j_Ull 

^/tiUuA-iy 

cAlkvA 

7-  Kingston,  New  York. 

1 

8-  Middlelown,  Now  York. 

9-  Salisbury,  Maryland. 

10-  Scranton,  Pennsylvanio. 

:  4Jtiii  jjW  j  t!j>iU 

1-  Paterson,  New  lersay. 

2-  South  Son  Francisco. 
Coliiomia. 

3-  Winnsboro,  South  Carolina. 

•  MIAMI  FLORIDA. 

7900  IBTh  Avenue  N.  Y. 

•  MACCO  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Largo  Florida. 

: 

•  MOTOROLA  AUTOM  OTIVE 

PRODUCTS  INC. 

•  MINERALS  &  CHEMICALS 

DIVISION. 

•  MINERALS  &  CHEMICALS 
PHILIPP  CO. 

JiU11^U< 

(  N  ) 

•  NTTRO  INDUSTRIES  CORP. 

•  NORTH  POINT  LAND  CO. 

Uuajft  _  ClMd^  i/i^ ^^Ai  j 

•  NANNETTE  CASHMERES 

1410  —  Broadway  —  New 

INC. 

York  —  18.  N.  Y. 

•  NASSAU  BRASSIERE  CO. 

•  NATIONAL  STEEL  &  SHIP- 

BUILDING CO. 

•  NATIONAL  BREWERY  LTD. 

•  NATIONAL  DYNAMICS 

220  East  23Rd  N.  Y.  10  N.  Y. 

Ol>)^l3   o«l 

CORP. 

a^cu^t 

•  NATIONAL  EMBLEM  INC. 

CO. 

•  THE  NATIONAL  PLASTIC 

Maryland. 

<du.^l 

itV a 

PRODUCTS   CO.,   ODEN- 

OfljUlj 

TOR 

•  NATIONAL  SHOE  PRO- 

DUCT CO. 

•  NATIONAL  —  WIDE  INS- 

- 

TALLAION  INC. 

•  NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL 

501  —  Boylston  Street  —  Boston 

LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

17  —  Massachusettes. 

720  Woodward  BuUding,  ISTh 

1 

Street  Washington  D.  C. 
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^UoSild 

CiUi>^ 

1   •   NEWARK  OHIO  CO. 

!  •   NEW  WEST  OPTICAL  CO. 

280  West  7Th  St..  Los  Anglos. 

iij-aJ\  ijl3j"jn  2>iil 

1 

Caliiornia.  U.  S.  A. 

iMULiW 

1   •   NEW  YORK  MERCHAN- 

32 —  46.  W.  23  Rd.  Si.  New 

DISE  CO.  INC. 

York  10  —  N.  Y.  U.  3.  A. 

•  NILE3  &  BEMENT  FOND 

CO. 

1   •  NASHVILLS   AVENUE   RE- 

}        ALTY  CO.  me. 

!  •  NATIONWIDE  SHOE  CO. 

•   NATIONAL  BROADCA- 

j^i-i iijbl  J  ij^iij 

STING  CO.  me. 

C  N.  B.  C.  ) 

•   NATIONAL    COMMUNITY 

55  West  42Nd  Street  —  Now 

^UIu« 

RELATION   ADVISORY 

York.  New  York  10036. 

1        COUNCIL  —  NCRAC. 

•   NATIONAL   COUNCIL   OF 

1  West  47Th  Street  New  York 

*<^^ 

JEWISH  WOMEN  mC.  — 

New  York  10036. 

NCJW. 

;  •  NATIONAL  JEWISH  WEL- 

145  East  32Nd  Street  New 

Ji .»  ^^ 

1        FARE  BOARD  JWB. 

York  10016. 

:  •  NATIONAL  SPINNmC  CO. 

350  Fiith  Avenue  New  York. 

i 

CM^Ii- 

:  j^  iJU-iH  UiijjJi 

liu^  —  ^ifi^^i  —  i-^J^i 

(  U3^  W*:^  *^^?^  >  '^jy^J 

. 

1  •  NATIONAL  STEEL  &  Tm- 

2001  South  Delaware  Avenue 

i        PLATE  WAREHOUSE  mC. 

Philadelphia  48  Pennsylvania. 

;  •  NATIONAL  WORSitD 

Jamsetown  —  New  York. 

Mn.KS. 

Falconer. 

•  NATIONAL  YARN  CORP. 

Cleveland  —  Ohio.         ;  ^^_i 

•  NATIONAL  YARN  CORP. 

110  E.  9Th,  Street.  Los  Angelas 
—  Caliiomia. 

1  •  NATURAL  WONDER  MEDI- 

4_^jU 

1        CATED  TOTAL  SKm  LO- 

i        TION. 

•  N.  B.  C.  ENTERPRISES. 

•  N.  B.  C.  NEWS. 

•  N.  B.  C.  RADIO  — 

NETWORK. 

•  N.  B.  C.  STATIONS  & 

,        SPORT  SALES. 
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,.—^1 

J»j_iJ1 

^jri  .ntW 

r*    V.y'A, 

•  N.  B.  C.  TELEVISION 

NETWORK. 

•  NILATIL. 

*--s:ju 

•  NOONAN  T.  SONS  CO. 

1350  Columbia  Road  Boston 
MassachusetU. 

430   Warberley   Street 

Massachusetts.                    'ijVy 

•  NORHY  ELECTRIC  CORP. 

63  Curlew  Street 

:  |»~iU  )-a^j 

Rochester  N.  Y. 

FI.F.CTRIC  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

WORRY  EQUIPMENT. 

•  NORHY  EQUIPMENT. 

63  Curlew  Street 

:  ^b  tijfcij 

Rochester  N.  Y. 

ELECTRIC  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

•  3 

NORHY  ELECTRICCORP. 

•  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  FOR 

a,u:\  ;i.j-.  ;i..,^ 

JEWISH  EDUCATION. 

•  NATIONAL  UNION  ELEC 

Box  1157  Stamiord  Connecticut 

TRICAL  CORP. 

•  NEW  YORK  —  350  FlirTH 

New  York  I.  N.  Y.  U.  S.  A. 

AVENUE. 

•  NOXON  MILLS,  INC. 

Daltomgeorgia. 

(O  ) 

• 

•  OCEAN  CLIPPERS  INC. 

•i'jJiJ*'  J 

•  OCEAN  TRANSPORTA- 

•iJjii*" J 

TION. 

•  OFER  STYLE. 

1182  Broadway  New  York 
City  U.  S.  A. 

iJLSj-i'il  jljll  ijUki 

•  OHAWA  HYDRAUUC 

^ISi-i  j 

SnJCA. 

•  OHIO  POWER  CO. 

•  THE  OLYMPIC  GLOVE 

95  Madison  Ave.  New  York 

citjULn  <Uu.^ 

CO.  INC. 

16,  N.  Y. 

•  OMNI  FABRICS. 

460  Park  Ave.  South 
New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

cA&joull  •>1x^~'' 

•  ONAN  DIVISION. 

<ulLa 

(  D.  W.  ONAN  &  SONS 

INC.  ) 

•  ORCO  INDUSTRIES  LTD. 

l^jU  —  i^u« 

•  ORIENTAL  EXPORTERS 

4*jla-il   JUt^l 

LTD. 

jt^-fi'ij  ■i\j^^^^ 

•  ORISCO  CORP. 

66-405 
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«— i' 

O'j-^1 

u-t-ii.:.'t 

UTE  ENGINEERING 

HP. 

ERSEAS  DISCOUNT 

61  Broadway  N.  Y.  6,  N.  Y. 

«_ii^1  ju*:»i 

RP. 

J?>M»J 

T.   OPEN  TRUSS. 

i-SjU 

ro   PREMINGER  FILM. 

711  —  Filth  Avenue.  New 

i^i^M^iiji 

ai  *2^  ^yiiiaJI  ^^1^ 

York.  N.  Y. 

:  >-• 

:ma  PRODUcnoNS 

ERSEAS  AFRICAN  CON- 

ju>-n j  Je^ 

DUCTION  CO. 

(  JU>^1  f..^  ^jU  ) 

ERSEAS   PUBU'C   UTIU- 

SS  West  42  Nd.  St  Boroukh  oi 

•  ~ 

5  AND  GAS  CORP. 

Manhattan  New  York. 

/ENS  ILLINOIS. 

yiSfJi 

/ENS  ILLINOIS  GLASS 

Box.  901,  Toledo,  Ohio  U.  S.  A. 

•iityty  gM>J  ^JaiaS 

'.INC 

;LASS  CONTAINER 

4iala.jl1  Aja.yi\  ^ 

OSION. 

3LASS  CONTAINER 

u4l  j  ^Ujll  i^yi\  gJi^ 

\NTS. 

—  Alton.  DL 

—  Atlanta.  Georgia. 

—  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

—  Brockport,  N.  Y. 

—  Charlote,  NBch. 

—  Clarion.  Pa.. 

—  Fairmont  W.  Va. 

—  Gas  City  Ind. 

—  Huntington.  W.  Va. 

—  Lakeland.  Flo. 

—  Los  Angeles,  Calii 

—  New  Orleans,  La. 

—  North  Dergen.  N.  H. 

—  Oakland.  CoUi. 

—  Portland,  Or«9. 

—  Streator,  IlL 

—  Tracy.  CaliL 

—  Waco,  Texos. 

■ 

CLOSURE  PLANTS  : 

—  Glossboro,  N.  J. 

—  St  Charles.  HL 

—  San  Jose,  CoBt 

1 

5AND  PLANTS: 

—  Corona.  CaliL 

.qfloo  oos" 

k.- 
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•  4.  MACHINE  SHOPS  : 

•  S.  INK  AND  DIE  PLANT 

•  6.  MOLD  SHOPS  : 


t    n.  CONSUMAR  AND  TECH- 
NICAL PRODUCTS  DIVI- 
SION. 

•  1.  LIBBEY  PRODUCTS 
PLANTS  :  : 


•  2.  KIMBLE  PRODUCTS 
PLANTS  : 


•  3.  INDUSTRIAL  AND  ELEC- 
TRONIC PRODUCTS 
PLANTS. 

•  in.  POREST  PRODUCTS 
DIVISION  : 

•  1.  CONTAINEHBOARD 
MILLS  : 


•  2.  CORRUGATED  SHIPPING 
CONTAINER  PLANTS  : 


—  loam,  Calii. 

—  Pacific  Grove.  Colli. 

—  Godboy,  ILL. 

—  Toledo,  Ohio. 

—  Alton.  ILL. 

—  Durham.  N.  C 

—  Oakland.  Calii 


-     "      ■ :  i_.u:i 

—  City  oi  Industry,  CaliL 

—  Lake  City.  Pa. 

—  Toledo,  Ohio. 


—  Chicago  Heights.  ILL. 

—  Vineland.  N.  J. 

—  Warsaw,  Ind. 

^  I  r '  i        ^^*   .-.1      ^•i'^^\   ail        n^ 

—  Columbus,   Ohio. 

—  Muncie,  Ind. 

—  Dig  Island.  Vo. 

—  Jacksonville,  Flo. 

—  Jaite,   Ohio. 

—  Tomahawk,  Wis. 

—  Valdosta,  Go. 

:  '4JU1  jiH 

—  Atlanta,  Go. 

—  Aurora,  Ind. 

—  Bradiord,  Pa. 

—  Bristol.  Pa. 

—  Charleston,  W.  Vo. 

—  Chicago,  QL 

—  Cirdeville,  Ohio. 

—  Dallas,  Texas. 

—  Detroit.  Mich. 

—  Flint,  Mich. 

—  lacksonville,  Flo. 
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3.  MULTIWALL  AND  PLAS- 
TIC SHIPPING  SACKS 
PLANTS  : 

4.  FIBRE  CAN  PLANTS  : 


IV.  PLASTIC  PRODUCTS 
DIVISION  : 
1.  PLANTS  : 


»  OWENS  —  ILLINOIS  INTER 
—  AMERICA  CORP. 

»  OWENS  —  aLINOIS  INTER- 
NATIONAL DIVISION. 

•  OLD  COLONY  TAB  CO. 
INC. 

•  OAK  ENGINEERING  CO. 

(P  ) 

•  PACmC  DIAMOND  CO. 


—  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

—  Long  Island  Cily.  N.  Y. 

—  Los  Angeles,  Calii. 

—  Madison.  IlL 

—  Memphis.   Tenn. 

—  Miami,  Flo. 

—  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

—  Minneapolis,   Minn. 

—  Newark.  N.  I. 

—  Oakland,  Calii. 

—  Solisbuiy,  N.  C. 

^ — i  tja-^l  .'iii..iyjilj  iijjiull 

—  Valdosta.  Ga. 

'.    i^fuj'Ull  )j«  I i I jU  ^  4_l«i.n  J^^ 

—  Chicago,  TT.I. 

—  Orlando,  Fla. 

■*' "    'V'T^  ,-.1  ^~f I  amoj 

—  Atlanta,  Go. 

—  Baltimore,  Md. 

—  Charlote,    N.    C 

—  Chicago,  lU. 

—  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

—  Jersey  City,  N.  Y. 

—  North  Kansas,  Mo. 

—  Newburyporl,  Mass. 

—  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

—  Wayne,  N.  J. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

Toledo,  Ohio. 


657  Mission  St.  San  Francisco, 

5,   CaUiomia. 

^j_ill  \—t^i  *— «-ej>  A-i 

305  Goodrich  Bldg.  Phoenix 
Arizona. 


^1   ijUi 
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•  PACIFIC  CRANE  6.  RIGGING 
CO.  INC. 

•  PACmC  INSTALLERS  INC. 

•  PACmC  DREDGING  CO. 

•  PACinC   GYPSUM   CO. 

•  PAGODA  ARTS  CO. 

•  THE  PALESTINE  ECONO- 
MIC CORP.  U.  S.  A. 


»    PAMA  PROPERTIES  INC. 
1   PANTO  MINES  INC. 

«    PAVELLE  TRADING  CO. 

•  P.  E.  C.  DIAMOND  CORP. 

•  PELTOURS. 

•  PEHMANENTE  CEMENT  CO. 

•  PEHMANENTE  SERVICES 

mc. 

•  PEHMANENTE  SERVICES 
OF  HA  WAD  INC. 

•  PERRINE  REALTY.  INC. 

•  PENNSBURG  CLOTHING 
CO. 

•  PENNMUTUAL  LIFE  INSU- 
RANCE. 

•  PENNSYLVANIA   DIVISION. 

•  PHIIIPP  BROS  FAR  EAST 
CORP. 

•  PHILIPP  BROS  INC. 


•  PHILIPP  BROS  ORE  CORP. 


•  PHILADELPHIA  INTERNA- 
TIONAL INVESTMENT 
CORP. 

•  PffiLADELPHIA   NATIONAL 
BANE. 

•  PHIU  SILVERS  CO. 

•  PHOENIX  ASSURANCE  CO. 

•  PHONIX  MUTUAL  LIFE, 
INSURANCE  CO. 


14409  —  Paramounl  —  Blvd 
Parconeunt. 

51  Aster  Drive,  New  Hyde 
Park,  New  York. 

1.  400  Madison  Avenue  N.  Y. 
17  N.  Y. 

2.  18  East  41  St.  New  York 
17  N.  Y. 

(  New  Jersey  ). 

1407  —  Broadway  New  York 

City. 

220  West  42Nd  St.,  N.  Y. 

36  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  C,  N.  Y. 


530  Waiunt  Street  Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania  —  U.  S.  A. 


70  Pine  St.  N.  Y.  5  N.  Y. 


79  Elm  Street  Hartford  IS, 
Connecticut,  U.  S.  A. 


sjaL-aiikl} 


Ji*^ 


— 1*  J^ 


i—u\luA\ 


fj 


,l-ill 


OmUI 


>-■»    h.iU. 


<-»J^* 


Cr*\M 
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•  PHONOVISION  CORP. 

•  PILOT  RADIO  CORP. 

•  PIONEER  WOMEN'S  LABOR 
ZIONIST    ORGANIZATION 
OF  AMERICA. 

•  PLASTIMOLD  CORP. 

•  FLAX  CORPORATION. 

•  PORTLAND  COPPER  & 
TANK  WORKS  INC. 

•  PACmC  COCA  —  COLA 
BOTTILING  CO. 

•  PACmC  MILLS 
DOMESTICS. 

o  PACIFICS  POLYMERS  INC. 

•  PALESTINE  ENDOWMENT 
FUNDS  INC. 

•  PANTHEON  BOOKS. 


PATINA   CLEANER. 
PAUL  JONES  &  CO.  INC. 
PAUL  MASSON  INC. 
PEARL  IMPORT  EXPORT 
CO.  INC. 
PENNSYLVANIA  COAL  & 

COKE. 

PERMANENT  STEAM  SHIP 

CORP. 

PERMANENT  TRUCKING 

CO. 

PERVEUNE. 

PERVINAL. 

34  PET  SHOP  INC. 

Ai.t>i':)Li  L^l  i^jM  ) 

(  T 

PHARMA  —  CRAFT  CORP. 
PHILCO  CORP. 

PHILCO  FINANCE  CORP. 

FHILCOS  INTERNATIONAL 

DIVISION. 

PHILIPP  BROS  LATIN 

AMERICAN  CORP. 

PHILIPP  BROS  METAL 

CORP. 

PHOENDC  mC. 


N.  Y.  C.  —  N.  Y. 

2a  —  East  22Nd.  Staeet  — 

New  York  10. 


1313  E.  Columbia  Street  Seatila, 
Washington  98122. 


30  Broad  Street  N.  Y.C. 

427  Madison  Ave.  New  York 

:  J — ^1  ^\i^  _  T 

33  W.  60  St.  New  York. 


New  York. 

US  Agheroft  Avenue  Creason 
—  Pennsylvania. 


Tiago  &  C.  Streets 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia  —  Pa. 
Philadelphia  —  Pa. 


•S^JJiJ*' 


yjO\    ^'tW 


oU^:^ 


^^31  jU 


^LjSjU 


asaII   pIj^IliI 
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•  PILOT. 

•  POUCLEAN  WHnuJ>OOL 
R.  C.  A. 

(  UiLl_al  »,  III  LajI   <iakjAt  ) 

•  POHOCEL  CORP.' 

•  PRATT  &  WHTTWEY  MA- 
CHINE TOOL  DIVISION. 

•  PRATT  AND  WHITNEY 
MACHINE  TOOL. 

•  PRATT  AND  WHITNEY  CUT- 
TING TOOL  AND  GAGE 
DIVISION. 

•  PIONEER  WOMEN. 

•  PHILCO  —  FORD  CORP. 

•  PHILCO  —  FORD. 

•  PHENDC  ALUMINIUM  S.   A. 

•  PHILIPP  BROS  INDIA  LTD. 

•  PROGRESS  WEBSTER 
ELECTRONICS. 

•  PREFECT. 

•  PRINCESS  MARCELLa' 
BORGHESE. 

•  PROFESSIONAL  LIBRARY 
SERVICE. 

•  PROSPECT   CORP. 

•  PROVIDENT  MUTUAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE  OF  PHILADEL- 
PHIA. 

•  PUB. 

•  PUERTO  RICAN  CARS  INC. 

(  J^J^ijJ-;  (»-^  j  '--if'  '^j-i*  ) 

•  PYRAMID   SHOE  MANUF. 

•  POTER  <S  JOHNSTON  CO. 

•  PRATT  &  VnUTNEY  CO. 
INC. 

•  PREMIER  INDUSTRIES. 

•  PRINCETON  KNTFTING 

MILLS  mc. 


Jl>-Ull 


i^UoUVI 


>-ii  ii->au 


Charter  Oak  Blvd.  WmI 
Hartford.  Connecticut. 


Kj^  jf  '"'in in  ■  '"^1 
2/11  Grofic  Place  —  Moonachie 
New  Jer. 

Charter  Oak  Boul  Vard  West 
Hartiord  Connecticut  06101. 


3875  Fabian  Way  Polo  Alto 
Calilomia. 

Philadelphia. 


Santa  Ana.  Coliiomio. 


4601  —  Market  Street 
Philadelphia  —  Pennsylvania. 


wnW  !«ais2  I 


4^J^jl    A^^  J'f   ^»»  >^ 


•*«' 


,liil 


^^jU 


iix>.-i\ 


^i-n 
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si\ 


,v 


cUi^^ 


(  Q  ) 

•  QUIK  —  EASE. 

•  QUINCY   COMPRESOR 
DIVISION. 

•  QUICK  —  WAY  TRUCK 
SHOUL. 

•  QUIET  HEET  MANUFAC- 
TURING CORP. 

•  QUINCY  COMPRSSOR 
DIVISION. 

(  H  ) 

•  R.  A.  M.  RETAIL  APPAREL 
FOR  MEN. 

•  R.  a  A. 

•  R.  C.  A.  301 

•  REALTON  ELECTRONICS 
CO.  LTD. 

•  RALU  BROS  (NEW  YORK) 
INC. 

•  HASSCO  HNANCIAL  CORP. 


Aillll  4..,.i..ijl1 

•  RASSCO  RURAL  &  SUBUR- 
BAN SETTLEMENT  CO.  LTD. 

•  RAULAND  CORP.   OF 
CHICAGO. 

•  ROTOSIN  INDUSTRIES  LTD. 
BEAUNIT  MILLS  INC. 

•  RO  —  SEACH  INC. 

•  ROTHLEY  INC. 


•  RUBBER  CO.  OF  CHELSEA, 
MASS. 

AMERICAN  BILTRITE  RUB- 
BER CO.  mc. 

•  RUDIN  NEEDLE  KRAFT. 


217  Maine  Street  Quincy. 
Illinois. 


3/47  Fifth  Avenue  New  York. 


New  York. 

Central  &  Terminal  Aves. 
Clark  New  lersoY. 

71,  Filth  Avenue  New  York 
3.  N.  Y.  U.  S.  A. 


250  W.  57Th  St 


11.  West  42  St.  New  York 
N.  Y.  S.  S.  A. 


New  YorE. 

Waynesville  N.  C. 

—  160  Madison  Avenue  N.  Y. 

:  <il^j  |o-j^1  ^j^ 

—  307  West  Vaa.  Buren  SU 
Chicago  111. 


jl^lj  Cil->.nVl  rttil 


4S  /  West  34  Street  New  York, 
1.  N.  Y. 


LT-^'Cii 


4_SjU 


4JU  JU*I 
Jul^  j  jUJLi 

^l_Alt    fUil    Aiil  j 


Jjjjilil' 


i>lU1  <u&l  rtul 
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•  RUSSCO   INDUSTRIES  INC. 

•  REPUBUC  CORP. 

•  REPUBUC  PRODUCTIONS 
CORP. 

•  REPUBUC   PRODUCTION 
INC. 

•  REPUBUC  PICTURES  IN- 
TERNATIONAL CORP. 

^   REVLON  INC. 

•  HEVION  INTERNATIONAL 
CORP. 

•  REYNOLDS  CONSTRUC 
TION  CORP. 

OVERSEAS  AFRICAN 
CQNSTRUCTION  CO. 

•  REYNOLDS  FEAL  CORP. 

•  R.  H.  COLE  S,  CO.  LTD. 

•  THE  RICHEUEU  CORP. 

•  RIO  DE  LA  PLATA 
TRADING  CORP. 

•  RIPEL  SHOE  PRODUCTS 
CO. 

•  ROBERT  R.  NATHAN  ASS. 
INC. 

•  ROBISON  —  ANTON  TEX- 
TILE CO.  INC. 

•  nOBISON  INDUSTRIES 
CORP. 

•  ROBISON  TEXTILE  CO. 

•  ROCKWOOD  SPRINKLER. 


R.  C.  A.  501. 
K.  C.  A.  601. 
R.  C.  A.  BROADCAST  & 
COMMUNICATIONS  PRO- 
DUCTS DIVISION. 

R.  C.  A.  COMMERCIAL  RE- 
CEIVIFG  TUBE  &  SEMI  — 
CONDUCTOR  DIVISION. 


Slate  St.  344.  Leetonia  Rd. 
Columbia.  Ohio  —  U.  S.  A. 
4024  Radford  Avenue,  North 
HoUyvrood,  Caliiomia. 
4024  Radiord  Avenue.  North 
Hollywood,  iiij^ijlM 


4024  Radiord  Avenue  North 
HoUyvrood,  Coliiomio. 

666,  STh.  Ave.,  New  York. 
19  N.  Y.,  U,  S.  A. 
N.  Y. 

—  120  WaU  St.  N.  Y.  5  N.  Y. 

—  Hill  Building  Washington  6. 
120  WaU  St.,  N.  Y.  5  N.  Y. 


15  White  HaU  St..  N.  Y. 


1218  16Th  St.,  H.  W. 

Washington. 

(  New  York  ). 


434  —  52  Nd.  Street  —  West 
New  York.  New  Jersey. 
(  New  Jersey  ). 


c<UI>a>y« 


^>n  <tiL^ 


itiL^ity  iijl..;ii-iy 


J1 
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' — ■ ■■ — 

^I^-JJI 

^l-i»v1 

-••    »i-V, 

•  R.  C.  A.  COMMUNICATIONS 

3  •.■.;nl2  j      DWI  Z'J 

INC. 

■   -■..•  -    . 

•  R.  C.  A.  DEFENSE  ELEC- 

; .ounoT^ 

■  \- 

TRONIC  PRODUCTS. 

•  R.  C.  A.  ELECTRONIC  COM- 

PONENTS &  DEVICES. 

•  R.  C.  A.  ELECTRONIC  DATA 

Ci'Sli  ^JaJu  4xLLa  j  j^aiii 

o«1     jrl ifl 

PROCESSING  DIVISION. 

:iULJI  goUj'iu  AiijtX\  A^iJiSii\ 

iMfjStfl 

.OWI 

—  RCA  501. 

■"■'  ■■"'  ■'"-■■^■--   -. 

—  RCA  601. 

—  RCA  301.  ^aM  oUSjU 

—  RCA  3301. 

•'.OJV^S    ? 

—  SPECTRA  70. 

■'  - 

•  H.  C.  A.  GRAPHIC  SYSTEMS 

DIVISION. 

•  R.  C.  A.  INSTITUTES  INC. 

Aji«»ll  5«1jJ1  pfciS 
J E^  j    i*^1 

3ijlj«j    oLIjjifl^fl 

jyjaia^ 

•  R.  C.  A.  INTERNATIONAL 

4S>U1  cA^jit,  J>>~u 

SERVICE. 

(^"liil.rtj 

•  R.  C.  A.  LABORATORES.  -«' 

'iU-                    y  M  ..ie 

•  R.  C.  A.PARTS  6 

ACCESSORIES. 

•  R.  C.  A.  SALES  CORP. 

Jj>~4iU 

•  H.  C.  A.  SERVICE  CO. 

DIVISION. 

ou^^ij'^^iisjjai 

>/.• M« 

^j£isS\At.]^j  iiAJi} 

EjliH  j  ^^-H 

;Mi  .O,)  ai'l 

•  R.  C.  A.  SPECIAL  ELECTRO- 

NIC COMPONENT  DIVISION 

—  fSST'J; 

•  R.  C.  A.  SPECTRA  70. 

,„,.,..  1     .. 

i_Sj.* 

•  R.  C.  A.  SPECTRA  70/15. 

,^..  i^v...*''-   i 

i_iji.» 

•  R.  C.  A.  SPECTRA  70/25. 

i-ij* 

•  R.  C.  A.  SPECTRA  70/35. 

A-Sj.^ 

•  R.  C.  A.  SPECTRA  70/45. 

i_£j^ 

•  R.  C.  A.  SPECTRA  70/55. 

^L-Sji., 

•  R.  C.  A.  TELEVISION  PIC- 

; 

TURE  TUBE  DIVISION. 

1 

•  R.  C.  A.  TK  —  42. 

ji.j — oi  »i5V  4s:jU 

! 

tf..«Ukl1  Aij.'!!  ,,M>VI 

jjjjkijnj 

•  R.  C.  A.  3301  REALCOM. 

i-ijw. 

•  R.  C.  A.  VICTOR. 

^-^JU,    . 

v"-.:  iioioi;-:^irjOw' 
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O'j-iJl 

i-i  K->v^ 

•  R.  C.  A.  VICTOR  COMPANY 

LTD. 

•  R.  C.  A.  VICTOR  DISTRI- 

: iulliU  CA^  j  J.  j>  t^lj 

Ji*>~^ 

BUTING  CORP. 

Atlanta  —  Georgia. 
Chicago  —  Illinois. 
Kansas  City  —  Kansas. 
Wichita  —  Kansas. 

BjiHalo  —  Now  York. 

Detroit  —  hCchigon. 

Loe  Angeles  —  Caliiomia. 

♦  R.  C.  A.  VICTOR  HOME 

jjL»1j 11  ij-^l 

INSTRUMENTS  DIVISION. 

•  R.  C.  A.  VICTOR  RECORD 

Cilil^li^^)  rlill 

DIVISION. 

-•5S,i7.0!'^"- 

J>a>...jl  4l>^lj 

•  R.  C.  A.  WHIRLPOOL. 

e  R.  C.  A.  WHIRLPOOL. 

CORP. 

•  HANCHERO. 

^Ji* 

•  RANDON  HOUSE  INC. 

«£U>llj    jJiJH 

•  RASSCO  ISRAEL  CORP. 

I 

535  Madison  Avenue  Now  York 
N.  Y.  10022. 

5410  Wilshire  Blvd  Los  Angeles 
36  Cnliiomia. 

100  West  Monroe  Street 
Chicago  3  Illinois. 

•  RAVNE  —  DELMAN  SHOE 

4^3.^1  iti^'i\  ^  uJ^  ^i 

CO. 

'•  '^JJiAH  J 

•  HEADY  —  4. 

i-SjU 

•  REAL  GOLD. 

•  THE  REALISTIC  CO. 

3264   Beekoian  St.   Cindnnoti 

—  Ohio. 

•  REPUQUE. 

i-SjU 

•  REPUBUC  SHOE  CO. 

•  THE  REPUBUC  STEEL 

225,  W.  Prospect  Ave. 

CORP. 

Cleveland  15  —  Ohio. 

ij^\  iijJUa  ^La«  dLiSj 

1  —  Qeveland,  Ohio. 

2  —  Detroit,  Michigan. 

3  —  BrooUyn,  New  York. 

4  —  Elyria,  Ohio. 

iiAtjiU 
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cA^A^ 


•  REPUBUC  SUPPLY  CO. 

•  RESEARCH  AND  ADVAN- 
CED ENGINEERING 
DIVISION. 

•  RESERVE  MINING  CO. 

•  REVLON  COSMETICS. 

•  REVLON  HAIRCOLOR 
CLINIC. 

•  REVLON  HAIR  COLOR 
INSTITUTE. 

•  REVLON  IMPLEMENTS 
CORP. 

•  REVLON  INC. 

•  REVLON  me. 

•  RELIGIOUS  ZIONISTS  OF 
AMERICA. 

•  R.  C.  A.  INTERNATIONAL 
DIVISION. 

•  RUMAC  MOLDED  PRODU- 
CTS INC. 

•  REVLON  INC.  LABS. 

•  REVLON  RESEARCH 
CENTER. 


S     —  South  Chicago,  DUnois. 

I  S     —  Warren,    Ohio. 

I  7     —  Niles.  Ohio. 

i  8     —  NewtonFalls,  Ohio. 

I 

I  9     —  Massillon,  Ohio. 

i  10  —  Canton.  Ohio. 

ill  —  Youngston,   Ohio. 

i  12  —  Gadsden.  Alabama. 

I  13  —  Birminghom.  Alabama. 

I  14  —  Bullalo.  New  York. 

15  —  Troy.  New  York. 

16  —  Beaver  Falls,     ' 
Pennsylvania. 

17  —  Gary,  Indiana. 

18  —  East  Hartiord,  Connec- 
ticut. 

19  —  Los  Angeles,  Caliiomio. 

20  —  Harrisburg,  Penn. 

21  —  Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 

22  —  Nitro,  West  Virginia. 

Rochester,  New  York  14603. 


f 


iUtJUII 


Silver  Boy  &  Rabbitt 

Minnesota. 

Talmadge  Road  Edison 

New  Jersey. 

840  —  W.  Olympic  Los  Angela* 

Calif. 

5455  Wilshire  Blvd  Los  Angeles 

_  Calit 

190  Colt  Street  Irvingion 

New  lersey. 

7630  8  St.  Indusry,  Pico 

Rivera  —  Calii. 

100  —  8Th  Street  Possoic.  NJ. 


Central  And  Terminal  Avenue 
Clark  New  Jersey  U.  S.  A. 


945  —  Zerega  Avanue 
Bronx  —  N.  Y. 
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iins 


.4    K->^ 


•  RLDGEFIELD  MANUFAC- 
TURING. 

•  RIGID  —  FLOOR. 

•  RIGID  —  RiB. 

•  RIVER   TERMINAL    RAIL- 
WAY CO. 

•  ROCKEFELLER  LAURENCE 
S.  A.  ASSOCIATE. 

•  ROGER  KENT. 

r  ROYAL  LYNNE  LTD. 

(  S  ) 

•  S.  H.  KRESS  &  CO. 

•  SCHACHT  FOUNDATION. 

•  SCHACHT  STEEL  CORP. 

LAWRENCE  SCHACHT. 

•  SEABOARD  MANUF.  CO. 

«  SEAGRAM  niSTILLERS  CO. 

•  SEAGRAM  OVERSEAS 
SALES  CO. 

•  SEAL  KING. 

•  SAN   DIAMOND   KNITTING 

MILLS  mc. 

•  SAMUEL  ADIRE. 

•  SAN  RAFAEL  CAYES, 

mc. 

•  SCHERR  TUMICA  INC. 

•  S.  D.  LEIDESDORF  &  CO. 

•  SEARS   INTERNATIONAL 
CORP. 

•  SEARLANES   INTERNATION- 
AL INC. 

•  SEVEN  STAR. 

•  SEARS  FINANCE  CORP. 
(  DEL  ) 

•  SEARS  ROEBUCK  OVER- 
SEAS INC.  DEL. 

•  SEARS  ROEBUCK  ACCEP- 
TANCE CORP.  —  DEL. 

•  SEARS  ROEBUCK  S.  A. 
(DEL)  CENTRAL  AMERICA,     i 


A-aLijll 


30  Rockefeller  Plaza.  New  York 

20.  N.  Y.  U.  S.  A. 

New  York. 

530  —  7Th  Ave.  N.  Y.  C. 


465  Hillsdale  Ave. 
HiUsdale  5,  N.  I. 
200  E.  57Th  Street 
New  York  City. 

375  —  Park  Avenue  New  York 

10022. 

375  Park  Avenue  New  York. 

New  York  10022. 

367  West  Adams  St.  Chicago 
6  —  111  —  U.  S.  A. 
2422  Broadway  New  York 
24  N.  Y. 


St.,  lames  Minnerata.  U.  S.  A. 


Ulinois  Chicago. 


-fjyi     J^^-" 


CiUjI 


t-ijyi  E' 


Lu1 


66-405  O  -  76  -  14 
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•,\»   .U11 

,,nl-^-,^^l 

.-,1    y.^'i. 

•  SINPSON3  —  SEARS  LTD. 

•   SEARS  ROEBUCK  &  CO. 

925  —  Shoman  Ave.  Chicago 

1 11  —  U.  S.  A. 

4640  —  Roosevelt  Blvd. 

•   SENECA  MAIL,  OJC. 

•  SEMINAR!  SOUTH  INC. 

•  SHACHT  STEEL  CORP. 

465  —  HUlsdale  Ave. 
Hillsdale  5  —  N.  J.  U.  S.  A. 

•  SHARON  PALESTINE  OIL 

CORP. 

•   SHAWINIGAN  RESINS 
CORP. 

•  SHULSINGER   BROTHERS. 

2  /  E.  Fourth  St.,  N.  Y.  3,  N.  Y. 

,.          :<\\  j'/.jA.l.i. 

•  SHUNT  LAMP  CORPO- 
RATION. 

•  SIFREI  ISRAEL. 

32  —  46,  23Rd.  SL 
Nev»  York  10  N.  Y. 

158  Fiith  Ave.  Room  725 
New  York  Lo.,  N.  Y. 

•  SINCLAIR  <5.  VALENTINE 

N.  Y.  C.  N.  Y. 

J,    -kll  ^Uil 

INC. 

•  S.  I.  GENACH,  INC. 

•  SKYE  INCORPORATED. 

2  West  47Th  St,  N.  Y. 
36  N.  Y. 

' 

•   S.  M.  ELOWSKY  &  CO.  INC. 

1407  —  Broadway  —  New  York 

N.  Y. 

•  SOLCOOH  INC. 

250  West  57Th,  SL 

ijUi 

New  York,  19  N.  Y. 

•   THE  SOL  MANUFACTURING 

ej^All  'UlLa 

CORP. 

•  SONNEBORN  BROS  INC. 

•   SONNEBORN  CHEMICAL  & 

REFINNING  CORP. 

•  SONNEBORN  INTER  — 

AMERICAN  CORP. 

•  SONNEBORN  OF  MARY- 

LAND. 

•  SOUTHEN  TEXTn.ES  INC. 

•  SOUTH    BEND    MANUFAC- 

TURING CO. 

•  SOUTHERN  PEHMANENTE 

SERVICES  INC. 

•  SOUTHERN  SHIPPING  CO. 

Ocean  Tenninal  Soranali. 

^nSjll  JUtI 

•  SOUTHLAND  MAIL  INC. 

Georgio  U.  S.  A. 

•  SPANEL  FOUNDATION. 
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«  JPOHTEXMS  INC. 

•  SPORT  TOGS  INC. 

•  SPRAYING  SYSTEMS. 

•  STANALCHEM  INC. 

•  STANDARD  MAGNESIUM 
&  CHEMICAL. 

•  STANDARD  TRIUMPR 
MOTOR  CO.    LTD. 

».   STANLY  WARNER  CORP. 

«    STAPLING  MACHINES  CO. 

•  STATE  MUTUAL  LIFE  — 
ASSURANCE  CO.  OF 
AMERICA. 

•  STEARMS  —  ROGER  CORP. 

•  SENTY  SHOE  CO. 

•  THE  721  CORPORATION. 

•  SHAPIRO  (  MICHAEL  <S 
RAE  )  <S  FAMILY  FOUN- 
DATION INC. 

•  SIGMA  PRODUCTION  INC. 

;   |a— >Ij  tijjo   ill! j 

•  OTTO  PREMINGER  FILM. 

•  SILVER  SLICK. 

•  SNOW  CORP. 

•  SOLCOOR  INC.  OF  NEW 
YORK. 

•  SOMMER  &  KAUFMANN  . 

•  SOUTHERN  SOLE  CO. 

•  SOVEREIGN  SHOE  CO. 

•  SPARTANS  INDUSTRIES 

mc. 

E.  L  KORVETTE. 
.  4Sy^l  l-'j^'  U^'l  j^l  liiX 

•  SPRITE. 


^joX  .n'iSVI 


oL_t*iU 


1407  —  BroadwoY 

Now  York  —  18  —  N.  Y. 

242,  W.  36Th.  Street 

Now  York  City. 

3201  —  09  West  Randolph  SL 

Bollwood  —  Illinois. 

350  Madison  Ave,  New  York  17 

N.  Y.  —  U.  S.  A. 


U.  S.  A. 

1585  Broadway  New  York 

36  N.  Y. 

21  Pino  St..  Rockaway, 

New  Jersey. 
440  —  Lincoin  Street  Warcestei 
Mass.  —  U.  S.  A. 

660  Bannock  St.,  Denever  2 
Colorado,  U.  S.  A. 


5400  North  27Th.  Street 
Milwaukee  9  —  Wisconsin. 

711  —  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


850  Third  Avenue  &  Comer 
51SL  Streer  New  York,  N.  Y. 
10022. 


San  Francisco  —  Caliiomio. 


1180  Avenue  oi  The  America 

New  York  10036. 

(  S.  E.  )  ^j^'in^i^  *^J^  ) 


4jjl  ,j^t  jljll  iUU.a 


Jljltiiiii   4S  I 


«^ 
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J1>_U« 

cAli^iU 

'•'  0   STAPLES   &   SPECIALTIES 

551  —  Fifth  Avenue 

1        INTERNATIONAL. 

New  York  17  —  N.  Y. 

:  •   SEAGRAM  DISTILLERS  CO. 

'  •  SEAGRAM  OVERSEAS 

375  —  Park  Avenue  New 

I        SALES  CO. 

York  10022. 

,  •  SHOLEM  ALECICHEM  FOLK 

^ULa& 

1        INSTITUTE. 

•  SOUTHERN  STEAMSHIP 

El  St  loseph.  St  P.  O.  B.  2180 

AGENCY. 

Mobile,  Alabama  36601. 

•  STERLING  DIE  OPERATION. 

Cleveland  —  Ohio. 

.   ^\j  tiaU.4  *^jM 

STERLING  DIE  CO. 

•  THE  STONE  CHARITABLE 

C/O  Alford  P.  Rudnick  6S 

FOUNDATION  INC. 

Devonshire  Street  Boston  —  9. 

Massachusette. 

•     STONE  CONTAINER  CORP. 

Stone  Container  Building. 
Chicago.  Illinois  60601. 

•  STOWELL  sax  SPOOL 

50  East  42  Street  N.  Y.  C 

CORP. 

•  STREET  BROS. 

9  —  NBd  AUanUc  Wharf, 
Charleston,  South  Carolina 
29401  —  U.  S.  A. 

iupJI   4lU^1   JU«I 

•  SUSAN  MERCANTILE 

CORP. 

•  SWEEPING  BEAUTY. 

«>* 

•  STERLING  DIE  CO. 

•  STONE  &  FORSYTH  CO. 

350  Brook  Line  St  Combridg 

INC 

39  —  Mass  —  0.  S.  A. 

•  STRAUS  DUPARGUET  INC. 

33  East  17ThSt,N.  Y.  11  N.  Y. 

•  SUMNER  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Fllrhort                                 4iu*i 

UL>.ail  i{iy_ 

•  SUNWEAR  INC. 

•  SURION  <S  ISRAEL  FOREGN 

TRADE  CREDITS  CORP. 

•  SURVEYS  &  RESEARCH 

1010  Vermont  Avenue  N.  W.  — 

Aaj\.lTi..A  SL*^},^ 

CORP. 
•  SWISS  —  ISRAEL  TRADE 

Washington  S,  D.  C.  —  U.SJL 

20  Exchenge  Place  (  Rm.  4300 

i5^j-J1ci^1JiS,3 

BANK  (  GENEVA  ). 

—  I  )  New  York. 

Jj.  AiUV'i  IS^I  j 

J  J y>-J'  ^y-i'  t>  >*J  > 

.  (  JUil^V 

c4>y«U 

•  SONNEBORN   ASSOCIATES 

PETROLEUM  COUP. 
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(  T  ) 

•  T.  NOONAN  &  SONS  CO. 


•  T.  O.  S. 

T  ROA  OPERATIONAL 
SATELUTES. 

•  TAB. 

•  TANKORE  CORP. 

t  TAPES  &  RECORDS 
DIVISION. 

•  TAKAMINE  LABORATORY. 

•  TALLER  &  COOPER  INC. 

•  TARO  PHARMACEUTICAL 
CO. 

•  TARTAN  HOMES. 

•  TATRA  SHEEP  CHEASE  CO. 

•  TEL  AVIV  IMPORTING 
CORP. 

•  TERMINAL  FREIGHT 
HANDLING  CO.  (  DEL  ). 

•  THREE  LIONS  INC. 
PUBUSHERS. 

•  TINAGARA  NOVELTIES 
INC. 

•  TFT  AN   MANUFACTURING 
CO.  INC. 

•  TITAN  SALES   CORP. 

•  TOLEDO  MACHINE  6,  TOOL 
CO.  LTD. 

•  TOPPS  CHEWING  GUM 
INC. 

•  TORCZYNER  M.  &  CO.  INC. 

•  TOWN  —  MOOR,  INC. 

•  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY 
ARUNDAL  INC. 

•  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY 
WEST,  iNC. 

•  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY 

—  wooDMOoR  mc. 


:it>-u» 


13S0  Columbia  Rood  Boston 
—  MaisaehusetU. 

430  WaberUy  Stiest. 
Parmingbam,  Moss. 


65S0  East  30Th  Stieat 

Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Cliiton,  New  Jersey. 

83.  Front  Street,  Brooklyn  1., 

New  York. 

66  Eastern  Parkway,  Brooklyn, 

New  York. 

22  Harrison  St.,  N.  Y.  13  N.  Y. 

47  Essex  St.,  N.  Y.  2  N.  Y. 


545  Fifth,  New  York  17  —  N.Y. 


701  —  Seneca  St  BuHala 
10  —  N.  Y. 

237  —  37Th.  Street,  Brooklyn 

32,  New  York. 

570  Filth  Ave.  N.  Y.  36  N.  Y. 

265  West  37Th.  St.  New  York 
18,  N.  Y.  U.  S.  A. 


v^Uoi&^l 


CiLJUaM* 


iilUl  jljjVL.  J«^ 
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J'j-i*" 

1 

•  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY 

YORK,  INC. 

•  T.  PARKER  HOST.  INC. 

Western  Union  Building 
Morfolk  —  Virginia  —  U.  S.  A. 

Aa^Ud 

•  TRANSCONTINENTAL 

1674  Broadway  N.  Y. 

J—-  cm*  J  j«»' 

MUSIC  PUBUCATIONS. 

19,  N.  Y. 

j^ji^ 

•  TREISSEH  TOURS. 

10  West  47Th  St.,  N.  Y.  19  N.  Y. 

4&U^I  JUel 

•  TRI  COUNTRY  SHOPPING 

CENTER  INC. 

1 

•  TAUNUS  12  M. 

«jU                               1 

•  TAUNUS  15  M. 

«jU 

•  TAUNUS  17  M. 

«jU 

■ 

•  TAUNUS  20  M. 

«jU 

•  TAUNUS  TRANSIT  TRUCKS. 

«jU 

d  TAWNY. 

«jU 

•  TECTROL  SERVICE. 

«jl. 

•  TEMCO   INTERNATIONAL 

1825  Connecticut  Av«. 

CORP. 

Washington  9  —  D.  C. 

•  TENCO. 

Linden  —  New  Jersey. 

•  TENCO. 

«jU 

•  THAMES  VANS. 

«jU 

•  "THAT  MAN"  SPRAY 

«^ 

DEODORANT  BODY  TALC. 

•  THAYER. 

20  —  Miller  Drive  Metuchen 
—  New  Jersey. 

•  THAYER  LABORATORIES 

666  —  5Th.  Avenue 

INC. 

Now  York  N.  Y. 

•  THOMAS  J.  WEBB. 

«jU 

3  —  Vees  Bird  Feobs  Inc. 

(              <^.»-|^^  t-^l  ■i^jM  ) 

\    •  THUNDERBIRD. 

«jU 

•  TINTEX  CORP.  N.  Y. 

•  TIP  TOP. 

«jU 

•  TAR  DISTILUNG  CO.  INC. 

•  TOP  BRASS. 

«jU 

•  TOUCH  &  GLOW. 

«jU 

•   34  PET  SHOP,  INC. 

{  P  )         Aj.iaj'iL  L-L.I  iskjM  ) 

•  3  —  VEES  BIRD  FEEDS, 

i      mc. 

(  V        4.iij-J(ij  t-i.i   *AfM  ) 

•  TRIANGLE  SHOE  MANUF. 

CO. 

•  THUS  —  CO.  —  POST. 

> 

«jU 

•  TRUSCON  —  TBU  — 

iSjU 

DIAMOND. 

•  TRUSSPAN. 

«jU 
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(jfll-aii^l 
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TRUSTEED  FUNDS  INC. 


•  TRUST  —  T  —  POST. 

•  TUK  —  TOWN  DISTRIBU- 
TORS. 

e  TUROVER  MIU  &  LUMBER 
CO. 

•  TWIN  BRANCH  RAIL  ROAD 
CO. 

•  TZELL  TRAVEL  TOURS. 

(  U  ) 

•  UNION  BAG.  CAMP  PAPER 
CORP. 

•  UNITED  ASSOCIATES  OF 
NEW  YORK. 

•  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATES. 

•  UNITED  STATES  NEAR 
EAST  LABORATORIES. 

•  UNITED  STATES  GLASS 
MANUFACTURING  CO.  INC. 

•  UNITED  SUPPLY  & 
MANUFACTURING   CO. 

C  UNIVERSITY    MICROnLM 
INC. 

•  UNIVERSAL  RUNDI.E 
CORP. 

•  U.  S.  WALLBOARD 
MACHINERY  CO. 

•  UTIUTY  APPLIANCE 
CORPORATION. 

•  UTILITY  APPLIANCE  OF 
LOS  ANGELOS. 

•  U.  S.  VITAMIN  &  PHAR- 
MACEUTICAL CORP. 

•  "ULTIMA  11  ■■  MAKEUP 
SERIES. 

•  ULTRAMAT. 

•  UNION  DRAWN  STEEL 
CO.  LTD. 

•  UNITED  INVESTORS  CORP. 

•  UNTFED  HIAS  SERVICE 
mC.  (  UHS  ). 

.  (  JlUJl  ^J\  jSjll  ) 


53  ArUngton  Street  Brockton  — 
Massachusetts. 

23  East  26rh  St..  N.  Y.  1.  N.  Y. 

2800  S2Nd  Ave.  Bladensburg. 
Maryland. 


Weolworth  Bldg.  233  Broadway 
N.  Y.  7  N.  Y. 


Tennesse. 

32  —  46.  23Rd.  St.  New  York 
10  N.  Y. 


Ann  Arbor  —  Michigan. 


90  Broad  St,  New  York. 


JaA  iiiiii  >  ifit 


^         a.~.ll    A      fliin 


200  Pork  Avenue  South 
New  York  N.  Y.  10003. 


Jjjll  jrliil 


^"r!v^ii    TT^Ij    4xU-^ 


^U.lj 
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•  UNION  OF  AMERICAN 

^^UJ^mA 

HEBERN  CONGREGATION 

COMMITTEE  ON  JEWISH 

EDUCATION. 

^ 

•  UNITED  SYNAGOGUE  OF 

iLu^^^ 

AMERICA  :  COMMISS.  ON 

JEWISH  EDUCTION. 

•  ULTRA  CHEMICAL  WORKS 

■ 

INC. 

•  U.  S.  PEROXYGEN  CO. 

(V) 

•  V.  J.  ELMORE. 

•  VALCAR  RENTALS  CORP. 

&  SUBSIDIARIES. 

•  VALENTINE  SHOE  CO. 

A^'i\  ^ 

1 

•  VALLEY  GOLD. 

-ijU 

•  VALMORE  LEATHER  CO. 

i^\  a\j^ 

•   VANEFS  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

•  VAPO  NEFRIN. 

^jU 

•  3  —  VEE'S  BIRD  FEEDS 

INC. 

(  T  )       Ajjaj-^ij  Uu\  iajj,  ) 

•  VEGA  TRADING  CO.' 

•  VENCE  IRON  &  STKKL 

o>* 

CO. 

•  VENT  VERT. 

^jU 

•  VICTOR  nSCHEL  &  CO. 

INC. 

•  VICTROLA. 

Jyjiii  _  3Jj1j  4SjU 

oUU-     i-iV-^-.,.. 

•  VIRGINIA  DYEING  CORP. 

•  VISION  —  VENT. 

4S> 

•  VACO  PRODUCTS  CO. 

317  East  Onterio  SL 

Cili  CilS^^t  ^ jj^ 

J_<,   iUAluAl    liJJ^' 

~        ..,     <!.-.   .vi.li 

.  t5>^t  otjj^l 

■ 

•  VACUMEER  MFG.  CORP 

iij        (j^^l    A ciliA 

i^Ujtii'i 

1    •  VICTORIA  VOGUE  INC. 

8000  Cooper.  Glendale 

J,i«aJl  Cilj  J  ^UiV 

• 

Brooklyn  27,  N.  Y. 
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Franklin  Penna. 

E2S  West  54  N.  Y.  16. 


Maspeth  78  New  York. 


•  THE  VINANGO  R3TNERY 
CO.  INC. 

•  VINTAGE  WINES  INC. 


(  W) 

•  WARWICK  ELECTRONICS 
INC 

^  WARWICK  MFG.  CO. 

•  WELBILT  CORPORATION 


«.  WALKER  LAND  CO.  INC. 

•  WELDON  MILLS  INC. 

•  WALDMAN  AS30SIATES. 

•  WEST  COAST  UNE  INC. 

•  WESTERN  WOODS.  INC. 

•  WEST  VIRGINIA  POWER 
CO. 


•  WESTVIEW  APARTMENTS 
INC. 

•  WESTVIEW  SHOPPING 
CENTER.  INC. 

•  WHEEUNG  ELECTRIC  CO. 

•  W.  H.  BOUGHERTY  &  SONS  i  Perolia.  Penna. 
REFINERY  CO. 

•  THE  WHISTLCLEAN  CORP. 


67  —  Broad  Street.  New  York 
O.  S.  A. 


•  WILHELM  BAND  CO. 

•  WILUAMS  DIAMOND  &  CO. 

•  WILUAM  H.  WANAMAKER. 

•  WILLYS  OVERLAND  CORP. 

•  WINCHARGER  CORP. 

•  WINDSOR  POWER  HOUSE 
COAL  CO. 

e  W.  C.  THAIRWALL  6 
CO.  INC. 

•  V/EATHEROGUE  INC. 

•  WEDGE  —  LOCK. 

•  WELBILT    INTERNATIONAL 
CORP. 

/■' 


404  —  4Th.  Ave.  N.  Y.  C. 


157  Division  Ave.  Broaklyn  II 

N.  Y. 

533  W.  6Th  Street  Los  Aegeles. 


i ijlaill    Jl_-»£^t 


o(_L:i^ 


475  Fifth  Avenue  New  York, 
N.  Y.  10017. 


^ Jail  ej^l  4./U.<^ 
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•  I ; ;.n 


WHIRPOOL  CORP. 


•  WHIRLPOOL  ICEMAGIC 
R.  C.  A. 

•  V.-HITEHALL  LEATHER  CO. 

•  WHITCHOUSE  &  HARDY. 

•  V.ILLYS  OVERSEAS  S.  A. 

•  \MTCO  CHEMICAL  (  INTER- 
NATIONAL DIVISION  SON- 
NEBORN  PRODUCTS  ). 

•  V/ILUAM  OLROYD  AND 
SONS  LTD. 

•  V/ORKMENS  CIRCLE. 

•  V.aTCO    INTERNATIONAL 
CORP. 

i  •  vmiTHELD  CHEMICAL 

i        CORP. 

I  •  V/INKLER  CREDIT  CORP. 

•  WrrCO  CHEMICAL  CO. 
INC. 

•  v;OODBRIDGE  CONSTRUC- 
TION CO.  INC. 

•  WOODCRAFT  PEALTY  CO. 

me. 

(  X  ) 

•  X  —  TRU  —  COAT. 

•  XEROX  CORP. 

•  X  —  TRUBE. 

•  XEROX  FUND. 

•  XEROX  CORPORATION. 


(Y) 

I  •  YESHIVA  UNTVERSITV: 
i       COMMUNITY  SERVICES. 


:  *AU\ 

Clyde  —  Ohio. 
Marion  —  Ohio. 
Evansville  —  Indiana. 
Laport  —  Indiana. 
Si.  Joseph  —  Michigan. 
St.  Paul  —  Minnesota. 


d 


'J>!i^ 


jjjliil..J1,j 


P.  O.  Box  1540,  Rocheator 
3.  N.  Y. 

Midtown  <ower.  Rochastar 
New  York. 


-'    u^M, 


jJa)1   &i..a  aI?  '^jU 
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jij_-ii 


^joIUuaT 


oUi:OU 


•  YORK  FUND  INC. 

•  YOUNG  IIMER  SHOE  CO. 

•  YORKTOWN  INDUSTRIES 
INO. 

« J1     li^T   ^ is.  jiiaJI 

(  ELECTROSTATIC  COPI- 
ES ). 

•  YASKI  CORP. 

(  Z  ) 

•  ZENITH  EXECTRONICS 
CORP.  OF  ILLINOIS. 

^  ZENITH  HEARING  AID 
SALES  CORP. 

•  ZENITH  RADIO   CORP. 


•  ZENITH  RADIO  CORP. 
OF  CALIFORNIA. 

•  ZENITH  RADIONICS  CORP. 
OF  ILUNCIS. 

•  ZENTTH  RADIO  CORP. 
OF  MICHIGAN. 

•  ZENITH  RADIO  CORP. 
OF  NEW  YORK. 

•  ZENITH  RADIO  DISTRIBU- 
TING CORP. 

•  ZENITH  RADIO  RESEARCH 
CORP. 

•  ZENITH  RADIO  RESEARCH 
CORP.  (  U.  K.  )  LTD. 

•  ZENITH  SALES  CORP. 

•  ZIM.  ISRAEL  AMERICAN 
LINES. 

•  ZOLLER  CASTING  CO. 

•  ZENITH  SHOE  CO. 

•  ZEPHYR. 

•  ZODIAC. 

•  ZUNINO  —  ALTMAN  INC. 


•  ZIONIST   ORGANIZATION 
OF  AMERICA. 


330  Factory  Road  Addison 
Illinois  60101. 


550  Tenth  Avenue,  New  York. 


1900  North  Austin  Avenue  — 
Chicago  —  Illinois  —  60630. 


«UU^ 


101  —  Real  Road  Ave. 
Ridga&eld  New  lersey. 

—  lOTh  Ave.  N.  Y.  C. 

—  120  Boat  16Th,  SUeet  N.  Y.  C. 


Related    Correspondence    Alleging    OPIC    Involvement    in 
Discriminatory  Practices  in  Overseas  Investment  Missions 

[Personal  &  Confidential]  ^ 
Lawrence  Peirez,  Esq., 

Chairman,  ADL's  National  Civil  Rights  Committee, 
Great  Neck,  N.Y. 

December  23,  1974. 

I  am  writing  this  letter  to  you  even  though  I  know  you  ■will  not  receive  it  until 
we  both  return,  after  the  tirst  of  the  year. 

However.  I  feel  very  strongly  about  the  matter  at  this  point,  and  unfortunately, 
my  indignation  is  liable  to  pass  by  January,  and  I  want  to  get  it  down  first. 

I  recei\ed  a  call  from  the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation,  known 
as  OPIC.  It  is  a  quasi  government  organization  which,  on  August  27,  1974, 
President  Ford  extended  its  operating  authority  to  1977.  OPIC  has  the  authority 
to  borrow  up  to  if,10()  million  from  the  United  States  Treasury  for  claims  that  can- 
not be  handled  out  of  its  own  reserves  in  supporting  overseas  investments. 
Actually,  it  is  an  instrument  of  the  United  States  Go\'ernment  directed  to  operate 
programs  which  are  backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States.  Tliey 

invited  me  as  President  of to  go  on  a  mission  to  Tunisia,  Egypt, 

Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait  and  Jordan  (see  enclosed).  It  is  called  the  Triangular 
Investment  Mission  in  which  they  are  going  to  Kuwait,  Saudi  Arabia  and  other 
Oulf  Countries  to  discuss  funding  for  American  companies  investing  in  Tunisia, 
Egyi>t  and  Jordan,  and  possibly  South  America.  They  have  signed  up  a  number  of 
companies  to  go  including  Avco,  Bendix,  Flying  Tiger,  Rohm  &  Haas,  Foremost 
McKesson,  Northrop  Rockwell,  Rohr,  General  Mills,  C.  F.  Beene  and  Kaiser. 

I  told  him  I  was  very  interested  in  attending  such  a  Mission,  but  the  man  that 
I  would  normally  nominate  to  go  on  such  a  trip  if  it  was  to  Europe  or  to  South 

America  would  be who  is  my  Financial  Vice  President,  who  happens 

to  be  a  Jew,  and  would  that  be  a  problem.  He  said  it  most  certainly  would,  and  I 
would  have  to  find  another  responsible  oflacial — don't  I  have  another  vice  president 
who  isn't  Jewish.  I  said  yes — ^I  have  and  asked  him  to  send  me  fuTthtr 
information. 

I  then  tried  to  reach  Arnold  Forster,  but  he  was  out  of  the  country,  and  I  de- 
cided just  to  play  it  cool.  Hopefully.  I  will  have  additional  information  on  my 
desk  when  we  get  back  from  vacation  (that  is  the  material  which  is  enclosed  now, 
received  23rd  December  1974). 

It  seems  that  the  I'nited  States  Government  is  sponsoring  many  companies  to 
go  over  and  tap  the  $25  billion  or  more  that  the  oil  countries  have  put  into  funds 
to  invest  in  new  factories  and  new  business  opportunities  all  over  the  world. 
These  funds  are  available  for  American  companies  building  not  only  in  Arab 
nations,  but  also  in  South  America  and  the  Far  East,  but  the  decisions  will  be 
made  not  only  on  economic  but  political  and  ethnic  situations.  What  I  am  worried 
about  is  wliere  do  we  stop  and  how  do  we  stop  the  corruption  of  an  American 
company  by  (he  proinise  of  tens  or  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  long  term 
capital  in  return  for  not  only  a  good  business  opportunitjs  but  a  good  political 
climate. 

I  hope  you  have  some  answers.  I  don't. 
Very  truly  yours, 


Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation, 

Washington,  D.C.,  December  20,  197.',. 

Opportunities  for  investment  in  North  Africa  and  the  Middle  East  are  be- 
coming increasingly  attractive  to  American  corporations  as  larger  sources  of  petro- 
dollar funds  become  available  for  investment  in  joint  ventures  with  American 
management  and  technology.  OPIC  plans  to  facilitate  identification  and  develop- 
ment of  these  opportunities  by  an  inAostment  mission  to  be  conducted  between 


^  SlRnator's  name  and  affiliation  deleted  by  request. 
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February  12  and  February  28  in  Tunis,  Tiuiisia ;  Carlo,  Egypt:  Amman,  Jordan  ; 
Kuwait,  Kuwait :  and  Riyadh  and  Jidda,  Saudi  Arabia.  The  mission  will  be  com- 
posed of  OPIC  officers  and  a  representative  group  of  senior  U.S.  business  execu- 
tives potentially  interested  in  investing  in  some  of  the  less-developed  Arab 
comitries. 

The  mission  is  being  planned  to  capitalize  on  experiences  of  similar  project 
identilication  missions.  Extensive  pi'eparatory  work  will  assure  participating 
business  executives  a  first-hand  opportunity  to  make  an  "on  the  spot"  exploration 
of  investment  prospects  through  a  series  of  meetings  with  government  officials  at 
the  ministerial  level  and  key  local  businessmen. 

Major  emphasis  will  be  on  devising  innovative  methods  of  combining  American 
technology  and  Middle  Eastern  financial  capacity.  This  theme  is  reflected  in  the 
name  of  the  mission,  "Triangular  Investment  Mission  to  the  Arab  Nation." 

Invitations  for  tentative  reservations  are  being  issued  to  users  of  OPIC 
services  in  various  industry  sectors  that  iippear  to  have  the  greatest  potential  for 
development  of  their  overseas  production  and  marketing  in  and  from  the  selected 
countries. 

Members  of  the  mission  will  pay  their  expenses  and  a  pro-rata  share  of  the 
general  expenses.  Further  and  more  definitive  information  will  be  available  in 
January  after  completion  of  a  second  advance  trip  by  the  Mission  Coordinator, 
Ml'.  William  J.  Bird,  President  of  Rohr  International  Corporation  and  Carl  H. 
Middleton,  OPIC  Mission  Oflficer. 

^Ve  would  suggest  that  you  make  an  early  tentative  reservation  using  the  en- 
closed application,  since  the  mission  will  be  limited  to  about  30  people.  This  mis- 
sion will  be  limited  to  one  key  corporate  executive  from  each  participating  com- 
pany, such  as  Chairman  of  the  B<:)ard,  President  or  Senior  Vice  President  for 
International  Operations.  Please  identify  the  indiA'idual  you  expect  to  participate 
on  the  enclosed  form. 

We  will  review  the  tentative  reservations  and  notify  you  within  two  weeks  of 
your  inclusion  in  the  mission.  In  making  our  selection  we  will  consider  the  date 
of  receipt  of  our  reservation  as  well  as  the  need  to  have  a  cross-section  of  relevant 
sectors. 

We  hope  to  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  possible. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Carl   H.   Miduleton, 
Director  for  Insurance,  Middle  East  Africa  Region. 

Enclosure. 

Triangular  Investment  Mission  to  the  Arab  Nations,  February  12-28,  1975 

Purpose 

Opportunities  for  investment  in  North  Africa  and  the  Middle  East  are  becoming 
increasingly  attractive  to  American  corporations  as  larger  sources  of  petrodollar 
funds  become  available  for  investment  in  joint  ventures  with  American  manage- 
ment and  technology.  The  Triangular  Investment  Mission  is  being  planned  by  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation  to  facilitate  identification  and  de- 
velopment of  these  opportunities  by  American  corporations.  Major  emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  innovative  methods  for  combining  American  technology  and  Middle 
Eastern  financial  capacity.  This  theme  is  reflected  in  the  name  of  the  Mission, 
"Triangular  Investment  Mission  to  the  Arab  Nations." 

Extensive  preparatory  work  will  assure  participating  business  executives  a 
firsthand  opportunity  to  make  an  "on-the-si>ot"  exploration  of  business  and 
investment  prospects  through  a  series  of  conferences  with  government  officials 
at  the  ministerial  level  and  with  key  Arab  businessmen. 

Schedule 

The  group  will  depart  New  York  Wednesday,  February  12,  for  Rome.  During 
our  twenty-four  hour  stay  in  Rome,  we  anticipate  meeting  with  the  United  States 
Ambassador  to  Italy,  The  Honorable  John  A.  Volpe. 

Departing  Rome  on  February  14.  the  delegation  will  proceed  to  Cairo,  Egypt, 
for  the  official  opening  of  the  high-level  government  conferences  that  we  will 
pursue  throughout  the  Middle  East.  From  Cairo  the  delegation  will  proceed  to 
Amman,  Jordan ;  Kuwait,  Kuwait ;  Riyadh  and  Jidda.  Saudi  Arabia  ;  and  will 
conclude  the  Mission  in  Tunis,  Tunisia,  on  February  28. 
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In  each  of  these  cities  our  progi'am  will  include  official  conferences  with : 

1.  Arab  government  leaders — generally  in  the  areas  of  industrial  develoi> 
ment,   planning,   agriculture,   transportation   and   communication. 

2.  Executives  of  Arab-based  petrodollar  funds. 

3.  Arab  business  leaders. 

4.  American  Ambassadors  and  their  associates. 

We  also  anticipate  meeting  a  number  of  chief  executives  of  Arab  nations. 
Our  conferences  will  conclude  in  Tunis  on  February  28. 

Overall  cost  of  the  mission 

An  overall  fee  of  $3,500  will  be  charged  each  participant.  This  fee  will  cover 
first  class  round  trip  air  fare  between  New  York  and  Rome  and  coach  class 
throughout  the  Middle  East  portion  of  the  itinerary.  Also  included  are  hotel 
accommodations  in  Italy  and  the  Middel  East  for  16  nights,  all  ground  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  airports  and  conferences,  visas,  gratuities,  special  entertainment 
costs  including  receptions  for  distinguished  guests,  gifts  of  appreciation  to  high- 
level  government  executives,  and  miscellaneous  conference  expenditures  for 
printed  materials,  postage,  telephone,  telegraph,  supplies,  etc. 

These  are  estimated  costs  and  do  not  include  possible  escalation  of  air  fares 
or  other  costs.  A  final  computation  will  be  made  upon  the  conclusion  of  the 
Mission.  However,  we  believe  the  estimate  is  accurate.  In  the  event  the  actual 
costs  ai*e  at  variance  from  the  $3,500  fee  charged,  an  appropriate  adjustment  will 
be  made,  including  a  refund  if  we  find  the  fee  excessive. 

You  will  note  that  meals  are  not  included  in  the  above  expenses.  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  delegation  will  be  hosted  on  a  number  of  occasions.  Otherwise  meal 
costs  and  other  miscellaneous  personal  expenditures  will  be  the  responsibility 
of  Mission  participants. 

Deposit 

A  deposit  of  $500  is  payable  at  this  time  in  order  to  assure  your  reservation  as 
a  member  of  the  Triangular  Investment  Mission.  A  refund  of  $200  will  be  made 
if  cancellation  of  your  reservation  is  received  prior  to  January  15,  1975.  Full 
payment  of  the  $3,500  Mission  fee  must  be  received  at  this  office  by  February  1. 
Please  make  your  checks  payable  to  Triangular  Investment  Mission  and  mail 
them  to : 

Triangular  Investment  Mission 

c/o  William  J.  Bird,  Mission  Coordinator 

Rohr  International  Corporation 

P.  O.  Box  878 

Chula  Vista,  California     92012 

Should  you  later  become  unable  to  participate,  it  would  be  appropriate  for 
another  high-level  executive  to  substitute  for  you. 

Passport  and  visa  information 

Please  complete  the  attached  visa  forms  and  return  them  to  me  at  the  earliest 
possible  time  along  with  12  passport  photos.  We  will  ask  for  your  passport  on 
January  2,  1975,  and  will  expedite  the  visa  processing  with  the  appropriate  em- 
bassies in  Washington,  D.C.,  so  that  your  passport  will  not  be  tied  up  more  than 
a  few  days. 

Because  of  the  political  .sensitivity,  it  is  recommended  that  passports  not  bear 
any  stamp  indicating  a  previous  visit  to  Israel.  If  your  passport  indicates  such 
a  visit,  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  you  apply  for  a  special  passport  which 
can  be  used  in  connection  with  this  particular  Mission. 

Orientation  for  the  missimi 

We  anticipate  a  day  of  orientation  .sessions  will  be  held  in  Washington,  D.C., 
with  OPIC  officials  and  other  government  representatives  in  late  January,  ap- 
proximately tvi'o  weeks  prior  to  our  Middle  East  departure.  Further  information 
regarding  the  orientation  session  will  be  sent  upon  receipt  of  your  deposit.  An 
orientation  session  also  will  be  scheduled  in  Rome. 

Immunization  information 

We  have  obtained  the  following  immunization  and  health  information  from 
the  Public  Health  Service : 
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Smallpox :  Proof  of  vacciuation  required  for  travel  to  Egypt  and  Kuwait. 
Recommended  for  several  other  countries. 

Cholera :  Immunization  strongly  recommended  by  several  countries. 
Yellow  fever :  Immunization  recommended  by  several  countries. 
Polio :  Up-to-date  vaccination  recommended  by  several  countries. 
Typhoid :  Immunization  recommended  by  several  countries. 
Hepatitis  :  Gamma  globulin  injections  recommended  if  traveler  will  remain 
3  months  or  longer. 

Malaria  :  Preventive  treatment  recommended  if  traveler  will  remain  1  to 
2  weeks. 
Since  all  of  our  travel  in  these  countries  will  be  of  very  short  duration  and 
we  will  remain  in  the  urban  areas,  we  rely  on  the  discretion  of  each  Mission  par- 
ticipant to  obtain  "recommended"  immunizations  he  feels  are  necessary.  Please 
note  that  the  smallpox  vaccination  is  required. 

Action  required  by  participants 

In  order  to  exi>edite  our  plans  and  to  secure  your  position  as  a  member  of  the 
Triangular  Investment  Mission,  we  need  to  receive  from  you  the  following  items : 

To  Be  Received  Immediately  In  Order  To  Secure  Your  Position  on  the  Mission 

1.  Your  deposit  check  for  $500. 

2.  Completed  questionnaire  (attached). 

To  Be  Received  Within  The  Next  Two  Weeks 

1.  A  short  biography  and  glossy  black  and  white  photograph  of  yourself. 

2.  A  short  (three  paragraph)  description  of  your  company  and  its  products 
which  you  wish  included  in  a  printed  brochure  to  be  circulated  to  Arab  officials 
prior  to  arrival  of  the  Mission. 

3.  A  brief  description  of  any  current  company  operations  in  Arab  nations, 
including  number  of  employees,  products,  etc.  If  your  company  is  not  now  en- 
gaged in  the  Arab  nations,  please  state  any  interest  you  may  have  in  the  future 
Arab  relations. 

4.  Completed  visa  forms  (attached)  with  12  passport  photos. 

Please  call  me  should  you  require  additional  information.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  personal  appreciation  for  your  cooperation  in  what  I  believe  will  be 
an  exciting  and  rewarding  experience.  Since  I  am  handling  all  the  details  and 
logistics  of  the  Mission,  I  would  be  happy  to  talk  with  you  at  any  time  if  you 
desire  further  information  or  clarification. 

William  J.  Bird, 
Mission  Coordinator,  Triangxilar  Investment  Mission. 


March  3.  1975. 
Hon.  Marshall  T.  Mays, 
President,  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corp., 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Mays  :  The  Washington  Post  carried  an  article  on  February  26,  1975, 
that  reported  that  the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation  had  ".  .  .  bowed 
to  Arab  pressure  to  exclude  either  American  Jews  or  the  Jewish  state  from  vari- 
ous activities." 

On  Thursday,  March  6,  the  Subcommittee  on  International  Trade  and  Com- 
merce will  commence  hearings  on  the  Arab  boycott  of  U.S.  corporations  that  en- 
gage in  business  with  Israel  and  on  U.S.  government  policy  toward  that  boycott. 

It  would  be  helpful  for  a  full  examination  of  the  issues  if  you  would  provide 
the  Subcommittee  with  an  explanation  of  the  charge  reported  above.  I  would  ap- 
preciate receiving  the  statement  in  time  to  make  it  available  to  the  subcommittee 
members  at  the  hearing. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 

Sincerely, 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham. 


Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  5, 1975. 
Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Bingham  :  I  have  received  your  letter  dated  March  3,  1975, 
regarding  an  article  in  the  Washington  Post  which  contained  an  allegation  that 
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OPIC  had  ••  *  *  *  bowed  to  Arab  pressure  to  exclude  either  American  Jews  or 
the  Jewish  state  from  various  activities." 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  this  allegation  is  completely  false  and  that  any  such 
discrimination  is  repugnant  to  OPIC  as  it  is  to  all  Americans. 

The  specific  charge  in  the  Washington  Post  story  is  that  an  OPIC  employee 
sought  to  exclude  a  member  of  the  Jewish  faith  from  an  investment  mission  to 
the  Middle  East.  The  charge  was  apparently  made  in  a  letter  to  the  Anti-Defama- 
tion League.  We  have  attempted  to  determine  the  name  of  the  firm  which  made 
the  charge  but  the  ADL  has  refused  to  disclose  the  name  of  the  company  or 
individual.  No  one  who  was  connected  with  the  investment  mission  can  recall 
any  such  occurrence.  I  can  assure  you  that  if  there  was  such  an  incident  it  was 
completely  unauthorized  and  contrary  to  the  principles  under  which  we  conduct 
our  programs. 

As  you  know,  OPIC  and  its  predecessor  agencies  have  supported  U.S.  invest- 
ment in  Israel  since  1952  and  OPIC  currently  has  insurance  outstanding  in  Israel 
in  excess  of  $50  million  covering  19  investments  by  U.S.  firms  and  individuals. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  Israeli  Embassy,  we  have  recently  published  the  en- 
closed description  of  investment  laws  and  opportunities  in  Israel. 

If  you  should  have  any  further  questions  about  this  or  any  other  matter  regard- 
ing OPIC,  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Marshall  T.  Mays. 


Letter  With  Enclosures  to  Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham  From 
Antonin  Scalia,  Assistant  Attorney  General,  Department  of 
Justice,  Concerning  Executive  Order  11246  and  Title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Department  of  Justice, 
Office  of  Legal  Counsel, 

June  6,  1975. 
Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  International  Trade  and  Commerce,  Committee  on 
Internatiotuil  Relations,  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

DELA.R  Mr.  Chairman  :  During  the  March  13  hearing  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Trade  and  Commerce,  you  asked  whether  Executive  Order 
11246  contains  a  provision,  like  §  703(e)  (1)  of  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964,  42  U.S.C.  2000e-2(e)  (1),  excepting  from  nondiscrimination  requirements 
for  employment,  situations  in  which  religion,  sex  or  national  origin  is  a  "bona 
fide  occupational  qualification."  You  requested  that  I  submit  for  the  record  a 
supplement  to  my  answer. 

As  I  indicated  at  the  hearing,  the  Executive  order  itself  does  not  have  an 
express  exception  for  bona  fide  occupational  qualifications  ("BFOQ").  However, 
§  201  of  the  order  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  issue  implementing  rules 
and  regulations.  (Also,  §  204  authorizes  him  to  exempt  particular  contracts  when 
the  "national  interest"  so  requires  or  to  provide  by  regulation  for  the  exemption 
of  certain  classes  of  contracts. ) 

The  current  sex  discrimination  guidelines  of  Labor's  OflSce  of  Federal  Contract 
Compliance  permit  recruiting  on  the  basis  of  sex  where  "sex  is  a  bona  fide  occu- 
pational qualification."  41  CFR  §  60-20.2.  Tlie  original  guidelines  on  discrimina- 
tion because  of  religion  or  national  origin  did  not  address  the  matter  of  BFOQ. 
See  41  CFR  pt.  60-50.  Recent  amendments,  however,  added  a  provision,  compa- 
rable to  §  703(e)  (2)  of  Title  VII  (not  §  703(e)  (1),  the  BFOQ  provision),  which 
permits  religious  schools  or  colleges  to  give  preference  in  their  hiring  practices 
to  members  of  the  particular  religion.  See  40  Fed.  Reg.  13218  (Mar.  25,  1975). 

I  am  enclosing  for  your  information  a  memorandum  issued  by  former  Secretary 
of  Labor  Brennan  regarding  the  applicability  of  the  Executive  order  to  overseas 
assignment.  Also  enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  on  a  related  subject  which  I  sent 
to  Mr.  David  A.  Brody  of  the  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai  B'rith,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  letter  from  him  which  he  requested  be  inserted  in  the  hearing  record. 

I  hope  that  this  information  will  be  of  assistance. 
Sincerely, 

Antonin  Scalia, 
Assistant  Attorney  Oeneral. 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  10, 1915. 
Memorandum  to  Heads  of  all  agencies. 

Subject :   Employment  discrimination  based  on  religion  or  national  origin  by 

Federal  contractors  engaged  in  operations  or  activities  outside  the  United 

iStates  or  for  foreign  governments  or  companies  within  the  United  States. 

Questions  have  arisen  regarding  the  obligations  of  Federal  contractors  under 

E.  O.  11246,  as  amended,  when  they  are  hiring  United  States  citizens  or  resident 

aliens  within  the  United  States  for  performance  of  work  outside  of  the  United 

States  or  for  work  in  the  United  States  pursuant  to  a  contract  with  a  foreign 

Government  or  company. 

E.  O.  11246,  as  amended,  and  the  guidelines  issued  pursuant  thereto,  41  CFR, 
Part  60-50,  prohibit  Federal  contractors  from  discriminating  on  the  basis  of 
religion  or  national  origin  (as  well  as  race  or  sex)  when  hiring  for  work  to  be 
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performed  in  the  United  States  or  abroad.  Federal  contractors  are  exempted  from 
tliis  obligation  only  when  hiring  persons  outside  of  the  United  States  for  worli 
to  be  performed  outside  of  the  United  States,  41  CFR  §  60-1.5(a)  (3).  Thus,  any 
Federal  contractor  or  subcontractor  hiring  workers  in  the  United  States  for 
Federal  or  nonfederally  connected  work  would  be  in  violation  of  Executive 
Order  11246,  as  amended,  by  refusing  to  employ  any  person  because  of  religion 
or  national  origin  regardless  of  exclusionary  policies  in  the  country  where  the 
work  is  to  be  performed  or  for  whom  the  work  will  be  performed. 

All  agencies  are  to  insure  that  the  equal  employment  principles  reflected  in 
this  Memorandum  are  fully  implemented. 

Peter  J.  Bbennan, 
Secretary  of  Labor. 


Department  of  Justice, 
Office  of   Legal  Counsel, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  5, 1975. 
Mr.  David  A.  Brody, 
Anti-Defamation  Leaffuc  of  B'nai  B'rith, 
Washinffton,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Brody  :  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  March  25.  This  confirms  for 
the  record  what  I  have  expressed  to  you  in  our  several  conversations  since  then. 

Concerning  the  application  of  the  "bona  fide  occupational  qualification" 
(BFOQ)  exemption  of  Title  VII  to  a  refusal  to  hire  a  Jewish  applicant  for  a 
job  to  be  performed  in  a  country  which  does  not  admit  Jews,  my  March  13  testi- 
mony limited  itself  to  a  description  of  the  state  of  existing  case  law.  I  thought 
it  inappropriate  to  go  further,  because  my  testimony  purported  to  present  to  the 
Committee  an  authoritative  statement  of  the  Government's  position  on  the  issues 
it  discussed.  The  precise  point  here  in  question  turns  upon  an  issue  of  statutory 
interpretation  which  has  not  been  resolved  in  the  Federal  courts,  and  for  which  it 
is  not  the  initial  responsibility  of  this  Dei>artment  to  establish  the  Executive 
Branch  position.  It  would  not  have  been  proper  for  me  to  deprive  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission  of  its  primary  responsibility  for  giving 
content  to  the  language  of  Title  VII  by  setting  forth  my  view — in  official  testi- 
mony— as  the  Executive  Branch  interpretation  of  the  law. 

All  that  being  said,  I  do  not  wish  to  adopt  an  attitude  of  coyness  with  respect 
to  my  own  thinking  on  the  subject :  While  I  do  not  share  your  degree  of  cer- 
titude, I  believe  your  conclusion  is  correct — though  I  would  rely  principally  upon 
a  somewhat  different  groimd.  The  statutory  exclusion  from  the  requirement  of 
nondiscrimination  applies  only  when  a  particular  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin 
is  "a  bona  fide  occupational  qualification."  I  think  it  is  more  than  playing  with 
words  to  suggest  that  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin  as  a  qualification  is  quite 
different  from  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin  as  a  rff.^qualifieation.  It  is  one  thing 
to  want  French  waiters ;  it  is  quite  something  else  not  to  want  Jewish  waiters. 
One  can  reasonably  conclude  that  Congress  intended  in  the  BFOQ  exemption  to 
permit  employers  to  treat  a  certain  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin  with  special 
favor  but  not  to  treat  any  religion,  .sex,  or  national  origin  with  special  disfavor. 
In  an.v  event,  the  exemption  itself  is  phrased  in  those  terms ;  and  it  is  clear  from 
the  legislative  history  that  the  exemption  is  to  be  narrowly  construed.  Applying 
those  principles  to  the  situation  under  discussion  ,  the  BFOQ  exemption  would 
not  apply. 

I  am,  as  you    suggested,  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Chairman  Bingham 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  International  Trade  and  Commerce  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee. 
Sincerely, 

Antonin  Scalia, 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 


Department  of   State  Memorandum   Concerning   Boycott 
Provisions  in  U.S.  Law  and  the  Arab  Boycott  of  Israel 

Boycott  Provisions  in  U.S.  Law  and  the  Arab  Boycott  of  Israel 

INTRODUCTION    AND     SUMMARY 

United  States  law,  especially  in  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act,  gives  the 
U.S.  Government  extremely  broad  boycott  powers.  Sections  3(a)  and  5  (b)  of 
the  Act  grant  the  President  authority  to  apply  both  primary  and  secondary  boy- 
cotts against  a  foreign  nation  and  against  persons,  both  corporate  and  individ- 
ual, who  enter  into  commercial  relations  with  foreign  countries.  This  authority 
was  rigorously  applied  during  both  World  Wars,  although  during  World  War 
II  the  President  relied  more  on  administrative  discretion  than  on  the  prescrip- 
tions of  the  law  to  restrain  trade  with  third  parties ;  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
system  in  World  War  II  was  a  blacklist  of  individuals  and  firms  prepared  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Treasury  Department  according  to  the  criteria  whether 
a  person  was  "deemed  to  be"  acting  on  behalf  of  or  in  collaboration  with  for- 
eign enemies.  Since  World  War  II  the  U.S.  has,  with  certain  exceptions,  en- 
forced only  primary  boycotts ;  .such  are  the  ones  now  in  force  against  Cuba  and 
East  Asian  Communist  countries.  However,  a  concept  analogous  to  a  secondary 
boycott  principle  is  applied  in  the  U.S.  Foreign  Assistance  Act  against  traders 
with  Cuba  and  North  Vietnam. 

The  Arab  Boycott  is  both  a  primary  and  a  secondary  one.  It  employs  different 
criteria,  but  its  categories — particularly  the  "doing  business  in  enemy  territory" 
standard — conform  closely  to  those  followed  in  the  Allies'  boycott  systems  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  The  Arab  Boycott,  however,  seeks  to  reach  individuals  (and 
companies  they  control )  on  the  basis  of  criteria  less  objective  than  those  utilized 
in  the  allied  boycotts,  and  regulates  certain  activities  (such  as  visas)  that  other 
states  govern  by  separate  laws. 

DISCUSSION 

Two  sections  of  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act  ("the  Act"),  40  Stat.  411 
(1917),  50  U.S.C.  app.  SSI  et.  seq.,  give  the  U.S.  Government  powers  to  impose 
restraints  on  trade  against  other  countries  and  individuals  and  companies  that 
deal  with  them.  Section  3(a)  of  the  Act  is  applicable  only  in  time  of  war;  this 
section  declares  it  unlawful  for  "any  person  in  the  United  States,"  without  li- 
cense of  the  President,  to  trade  with,  or  for  the  benefit  of,  anyone  whom  the 
person  knows,  or  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe,  is  an  enemy  or  ally  of  enemy, 
or  is  trading  for  the  benefit  of  an  enemy  or  ally  of  enemy.  The  terms,  "enemy" 
and  "ally"  of  enemy,"  are  defined  to  include  not  just  the  countries  and  govern- 
ments with  whom  the  U.S.  is  at  war,  and  countries  and  governments  allied  to 
those  with  whom  the  U.S.  is  at  war,  but  also  individuals  and  corporations  of  any 
nationality  which  (a)  reside  in  such  countries,  or  (b)  reside  outside  the  U.S. 
and  do  business  within  such  countries,  or  (c)  are  incorporated  by  such  coun- 
tries, of  (d)  are  incorporated  elsewhere  than  in  the  U.S.  and  do  business  within 
such  countries  ( sec.  2 ) .  The  Act  further  gives  the  President  authority  to  include 
within  the  terms,  "enemy"  and  "ally  of  enemy,"  any  individuals  or  classes  of 
individuals,  regardless  of  where  they  reside  or  do  business,  who  are  "natives, 
citizens,  or  subjects"  or  an  enemy  or  an  ally  of  enemy  nations  and  are  not  also 
U.S.  citizens,  "if  he  shall  find  the  safety  of  the  United  States  or  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war  shall  so  require"  (.sec.  2).  The  Act  defines  "trade"  to 
include  all  forms  of  business  or  commercial  contact,  including  the  payment  of 
obligations,  transactions  in  negotiable  instruments,  the  entering  into  or  per- 
formance of  contracts,  and  dealings  in  proi>erty  ( sec.  2 ) . 

It  is  thus  plain  that  the  Act  generally  empowers  the  U.S.  Government  to  act 
against   anyone  in   the   U.S.^  who  has  economic  relations   with  any  foreigner 


1  The  phrase  "in  the  United  States"  i.s  ambiguous.  Its  likeliest  meaning,  given  the 
construction  of  the  sentence,  the  purpose  of  the  Act  and  the  wording  of  a  subsequent 
section,  is  "subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.,  even  though  the  act  be  committed 
outside  the  U.S."  Another  interpretation  is  that  the  phrase  modifies  the  action  rather 
than  the  person  performing  the  action  and  so  should  read,  "committing  proscribed  acts 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  U.S." 
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doing  business  within  the  territory  of  an  enemy  nation  or  of  one  of  its  allies. 
The  U.S.  Government  seems  to  have  applied  the  section  3  pov^ers  in  their  full 
rigor  during  World  War  I  which  included  the  issuance  of  proclamations  denomi- 
nating certain  individuals  as  "enemies"  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act." 

During  the  Second  World  War,  the  U.S.  Government  made  more  extensive 
use  of  its  authority  to  regulate  transactions  by  means  of  administrative  rulings 
under  section  5(b)(1)  of  the  Act.  This  section  gives  the  Government  a  power 
to  boycott  somewhat  different  from  that  granted  by  section  3.  It  allows  the 
President  during  time  of  war  or  proclaimed  national  emergency  to : 

"(A)  investigate,  regulate  or  prohibit,  any  transactions  in  foreign  exchange, 
transfers  of  credit  or  payments  between,  by,  through,  or  to  any  banking  institu- 
tion, and  the  importing,  exporting,  hoarding,  melting,  or  earmarking  of  gold 
or  silver  coin  or  bullion,  currency  or  securities,  and 

"(B)  investigate,  regulate,  direct  and  compel,  nullify,  void,  prevent  or  pro- 
hibit, any  acquisition,  holding,  withholding,  use,  transfer,  withdrawal,  trans- 
portation, importation  or  exportation  of,  or  dealing  in,  or  exercising  any  right, 
power,  or  privilege  with  resi)ect  to,  or  transactions  involving,  any  property  in 
which  any  foreign  country  or  a  national  thereof  has  any  interest,  by  any  person, 
or  with  respect  to  any  property,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States;  *  *  *" 

This  section  further  provides  that  alien  property  or  interests  shall  vest  in 
designated  persons  or  agencies  when  the  President  so  directs. 

On  its  face,  section  5(b)  (1)  gives  the  President  a  more  comprehensive  and 
precise  authority  than  does  section  3  to  regulate  commercial  transactions. 
During  World  War  II  the  Government  used  this  authority  vigorously,  in  con- 
junction with  its  section  3  powers,  in  ways  similar  to  those  of  World  War  I. 
First,  the  President  issued  a  general  license  authorizing  all  transactions  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  proscribed  by  section  3(a),  except  for  those  made 
unlawful  by  orders  issued  under  the  authority  of  section  5(b)(1)  (6  Fed. 
Reg.  6420  ( 1&41 )  )  ;  this  general  license  was  later  restricted  to  certain  geographic 
areas,  South  America  being  the  most  prominent.  Second,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment issued  General  Ruling  No.  11  (7  Fed.  Reg.  2168  (1942))  which  defined 
categories  of  "enemy  nationals"  with  whom  trade  was  forbidden  except  by 
special  license  from  the  Treasury.  Among  these  categories  were  ones  for  "any 
partnership,  association,  corporation  or  other  organization  to  the  extent  that  it 
is  actually  situated  within  enemy  territory"  (emphasis  added)  ;  and  for  persons 
appearing  on  the  Proclaimed  List  of  Certain  Blocked  Nationals,  a  blacklist 
including  persons  "deemed  to  be"  acting  on  behalf  of  or  in  collaboration  with 
enemy  countries  or  their  nationals  (6  Fed.  Reg.  3555  (1941)  ).  Thus,  in  contrast 
to  the  World  War  I  controls,  provision  was  made  for  separating  the  operations 
of  a  single  entity  according  to  whether  a  given  operation  was  actually  located 
in  enemy  territory ;  but  at  the  same  time  there  was  granted  a  discretionary 
administrative  power  to  forbid  trade  with  persons  simply  according  to  the 
criterion  whether  they  acted  on  behalf  of  or  in  collaboration  with  the  enemy, 
regardless  of  their  location  or  nationality. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  controls  in  World  War  II,  the  U.S.  Government 
also  exercised  its  authority  under  Section  3(c)  of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act  to  promulgate  and  enforce  censorship  regulations. 

The  controls  of  World  Wars  I  and  II  imposed  what  may  be  called  a  secondary 
as  well  as  a  primary  boycott ;  that  is,  they  forbade  persons  subject  to  U.S. 
jurisdiction  to  trade  with  certain  third  parties  in  commercial  contact  with 
the  enemy  as  well  as  to  trade  with  the  enemy  itself.  Since  World  War  II, 
controls  have  enforced  a  primary  boycott  (although  concepts  analogous  to 
secondary  boycott  principles  have  been  preserved  in  U.S.  foreign  assistance 
legislation) '.-They  have  all  been  undertaken  pursuant  to  section  5(b)(1)  ;  the 
most  important  are  the  Cuba  regulations  (31  C.F.R.  §  515)  and  the  Eas^t  A.sia 
regulations  (31  C.F.R.  §500).  These  regulations  prohibited  unlicensed  trans- 
actions with  or  on  behalf  of  designated  countries  or  their  nationals.  These 
controls,  like  those  of  the  World  Wars,  have  sought  to  prevent  persons  and 
property  subject  to  U.S.  jurisdiction  from  entering  into  commerce  between  the 
U.S.  and  the  designated  countries;  unlike  the  wartime  controls,  they  have  not 
purported  to  interfere  in  contacts  between  Americans  and  third  parties  who 
have  commercial  relations  with  a  designated  country,  so  long  as  the  American- 


2  For   a   discussion   of   application   of   the  Trading  with   the  Enemy   Act.   see  generally 
M.  Domke,  Trading  with  the  Enenny  in  WW  II  (1943). 
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third  party  contaet  is  independent  of  the  third  party  designated  eountrj'  relation- 
ship. There  are  two  exceptions  to  the  limited  character  of  these  boycotts.  One 
concerns  persons  who  have  been  within  the  territory  of  a  designated  country 
during  the  time  of  the  boycott  and  provides  tliat  such  persons  will  be  considered 
designated  nationals  even  after  leaving  the  territory  of  a  designated  country 
and  although  they  are  not  otherwise  connected  with  the  country.  The  other 
prevents  any  vessel  from  departing  a  U.S.  port  with  bunker  oil  under  general 
license  if  the  vessel  has  called  or  is  to  call  on  North  Vietnamese,  North  Korean 
or  Cuban  ports  within  a  few  months  of  its  presence  in  the  U.S.  port  (15  C.F.R. 
§371.9(b)    (l)-(2)). 

U.S.  law  also  applies  concepts  analogous  to  the  secondary  boycott  principle 
in  the  country's  foreign  assistance  programs.  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
prohibits  the  furnishing  of  assistance  to  countries  which  trade  with  North 
Vietnam  or  i>ermit  their  vessels  to  transiwrt  goods  to  or  from  North  Vietnam 
(sec.  620(n))  ;  and  to  countries  which  give  assistance  to  Cuba  (the  President 
may  waive  this  by  a  determination  that  the  waiver  would  be  in  the  national 
interest),  or  fail  to  take  appropriate  steps  to  prevent  their  vessels  from  trans- 
porting goods  to  Cuba  (Sec.  620(a)  (1).  (3)).  Similarly.  Public  Law  480  for- 
bids the  President  to  make  sales  agreements  under  its  authority  with  countries 
that  sell  or  permit  their  vessels  to  transport  to  or  from  Cuba  or  North  Vietnam 
any  goods  other  than  humanitarian  ones  (.^ec.  103 (d  )  ). 

As  reflected  in  the  translation  of  the  Principles  of  the  Arab  Boycott  issued 
in  June,  1972,  which  is  attached,  the  Arab  Boycott  also  contains  broad  primary 
and  secondary  boycott  components.  Though  the  transactions  prohibited  by  the 
boycott,  and  the  exceptions  thereto,  are  far  too  numerous  and  detailed  to  permit 
any  accurate  summarization,  the  boycott  may  be  said  to  ban  all  direct  trade 
with  Israel  and  a  wide  range  of  transactions  with  persons  (natural  or  corpo- 
rate) on  the  ba.sis  of  prescribed  economic  or  political  activities  considere<l 
beneficial  to  Israel.  The  Principles  also  extend  the  boycott  to  films  and  publi- 
cations the  content  of  which  meets  certain  criteria.  Since  the  Arab  League 
states  claim  the  continuing  existence  of  a  state  of  war  with  Israel,  they  would 
view  the  purpose  of  their  boycott  as  similar  to  that  of  the  Allies  during  the 
two  World  Wars.  Indeed,  they  maintain  that  their  boycott  is  patterned  after 
the  Allied  boycotts.  However,  the  Arab  Boycott  Principles  contain  greater  detail 
than  Allied  boycott  restrictions,  presumably  a  refiection  of  the  longer  duration 
of  the  Arab  boycott  and  the  difl5culty  of  applying  it  in  a  complex  situation  in 
which  most  states  are  not  parties  to  the  Arab-Israel  conflict.  In  addition,  the 
Principles  contain  various  provisions  on  immigration  which  have  been  dealt 
with  by  separate  laws  and  regulations  in  other  countries.  The  Arab  boycott 
also  appears  to  prohibit  transactions  with  persons,  or  entities  they  manage  or 
control,  on  the  basis  of  less  objective  criteria  than  those  utilized  in  previous 
boycotts. 


Department  of  Commerce  Review  of  Primary  and  Secondary  Boy- 
cotts Employed  by  Countries  Other  Than  the  United  States 

A  review  undertaken  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  reveals  that  some 
ninety  countries,  including  the  United  States,  employ  economic  boycotts  against 
at  least  one  other  country.  For  the  most  part,  these  are  primary  boycotts,  i.e. 
embargoes  of  direct  trade  relations  between  one  country  and  another.  Several 
countries,  however,  employ  boycotts  which  have  secondary  application  in  that 
they  affect  the  interests  of  third  countries.  Attachments  I  and  II  enumerate,  re- 
spectively, primary  and  secondary  boycotts  employed  by  countries  other  than 
tlie  United  States.  Attachment  III  gives  details  of  U.S.  embargo  activities. 

Prvmary  boycotts 

Directed  against  By 

Rhodesia    Algeria;  Australia;  Austria,  Bahrain;  Bangladesh; 

Barbados  ;  Belgium  ;  Brazil ;  Burma  ;  Burundi ; 
Cameroon  ;  Canada  ;  Central  African  Republic  ; 
Chad  ;  Chile ;  People's  Republic  of  China  ;  Congo ; 
Cyprus ;  Dahomey ;  Denmark ;  Arab  Republic  of 
Egypt ;  Ethiopia  ;  Fiji ;  Finland ;  France  ;  Ghana  ; 
Greece  ;  Guyana  ;  India  ;  Indonesia  ;  Iran  ;  Iraq ; 
Israel;  Italy;  Ivory  Coast;  Japan  (except  books 
and  periodicals)  ;  Jamaica  :  Jordan  :  Kenya  ;  South 
Korea  ;  Kuwait ;  Lebanon  ;  Liberia  ;  Libyan  Arab 
Republic ;  Luxembourg ;  Malaysia ;  Mauritius ; 
Morocco  ;  Netherlands  ;  New  Zealand  ;  Niger ;  Ni- 
geria ;  Norway  ;  Oman  ;  Pakistan  ;  Panama  ;  Philip- 
pines ;  Qatar ;  Rwanda  ;  Saudi  Arabia  ;  Senegal ; 
Sierra  Leone ;  Singapore  ;  Somalia  ;  Spain ;  Sri 
Lanka  ;  Sudan  ;  Sweden ;  Syria  ;  Tanzania  ;  Thai- 
land ;  Tunisia ;  Trinidad  and  Tobago ;  Turkey ; 
Uganda;  U.S.S.R;  United  Kingdom  (licenses  nor- 
mally not  granted)  ;  Upper  Volta ;  Venezuela ; 
People's  Democratic  Republic  of  Yemen ;  Yugo- 
slavia ;  Zambia. 

South  Africa Algeria ;  Bangladesh ;  Barbados ;  Burma  ;  Cameroon ; 

Central  African  Republic;  Chad;  Chile  (military 
equipment);  People's  Republic  of  China;  Costa 
Rica;  Cyprus;  Dahomey;  Arab  Republic  of 
Egypt ;  Ethiopia  ;  Ghana  ;  Guyana  ;  India  ;  Indo- 
nesia ;  Iraq  ;  Jamaica  ;  Kenya  ;  Kuwait ;  Liberia  ; 
Libyan  Arab  Republic ;  Malaysia  ;  Mauritania ; 
.uicL..  Niger;    Nigeria;    Pakistan;    Philippines;    Qatar; 

Rwanda;  Saudi  Arabia;  Senegal;  Sierra  Leone; 
Singapore ;  Somalia  ;  Sudan  ;  Syria  ;  Tanzania  ; 
Trinidad  and  Tobago;  Togo;  Tunisia;  Uganda; 
Upper  Volta  ;  Venezuela  ;  Yugoslavia. 

Israel   Algeria;  Bahrain;  Bangladesh;  People's  Republic  of 

China;  Arab  Republic  of  Egypt;  Iraq;  Jordan; 
Kuwait ;  Lebanon ;  Libyan  Arab  Republic ;  Malay- 
sia ;  Mauritania;  Oman;  Pakistan;  Qatar;  Saudi 
Arabia;  Somalia;  Sudan;  Syria;  Tunisia; 
Uganda ;  United  Arab  Emirates ;  Yemen  Arab  Re- 
public; People's  Democratic  Republic  of  Yemen; 
Morocco. 

Cuba Brazil ;  South  Korea. 
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Primary  boycotts — Continued 
Directed  against  By 

Portugal Central  African  Republic  ;  Congo  ;  Dahomey ;  Ethi- 
opia ;  Ghana  ;  Guyana  ;  Jamaica  ;  Kenya  ;  Liberia  ; 
Libyan  Arab  Republic ;  Mauritania ;  Niger ; 
Rwanda  ;  Senegal ;  Somalia  ;  Sudan  ;  Tanzania. 

All  Communist  countries.  Republic  of  China  (Taiwan). 

Republic  of  China   (Tai-  People's  Republic  of  China ;  Pakistan. 

wan ) . 

South  Korea People's  Republic  of  China. 

India People's  Republic  of  China. 

Namibia      ( South     West  Ghana  ;  India  ;  Nigeria  ;  Singapore. 

Africa ) . 

Tibet  Province  of  People's  India. 

Republic  of  China. 

China. 

Angola   Indonesia. 

Hong  Kong Iraq  (other  than  certain  essential  goods). 

Arab    States Israel. 

People's       Republic       of  South  Korea. 

China. 

Mozambique   Libyan  Arab  Republic. 

North  Korea South  Korea. 

N.  Vietnam South  Korea. 

El    Salvador Honduras. 

Since  the  above  are  primary  boycotts  among  countries  other  than  the  United 
States,  they  do  not  impose  any  requirements  for  actions  by  U.S.  businessmen. 

Secondary  boycotts 

Directed  against  By 

Rhodesia   Bangladesh   does   not   permit   imports    from    third 

countries  if  they  are  of  Rhodesian  origin.  Clauses 
to  that  effect  are  not  included  in  government  or 
private  tenders,  but  if  foreign  firms  responding  to 
such  tenders  want  to  supply  goods  of  Rhodesian 
origin  ;  their  bids  are  not  accepted. 
Pakistan  does  not  permit  imports  from  third  coun- 
tries if  they  are  of  Rhodesian  origin.  Clauses  to 
that  effect  are  included  in  some  tender  documents, 
and  provision  to  this  effect  is  included  in  official 
Government  of  Pakistan  import  regulations. 

South   Africa Bangladesh  (same  as  for  Rhodesia). 

Pakistan  (same  as  for  Rhodesia). 

Republic  of  China   (Tai-     Pakistan  (same  as  for  Rhodesia), 
wan). 

Nepal   India  prohibits  the  importation  from  Nepal  of  any 

commodities  originating  in  countries  other  than 
Nepal  or  India. 

Israel Bahrain;  Arab  Republic  of  Egypt;  Iraq;  Jordan; 

Kuwait ;  Lebanon ;  Libyan  Arab  Republic ;  Oman ; 
Qatar ;  Saudi  Arabia ;  Syria ;  United  Arab  Emir- 
ates ;  Yemen  Arab  Republic ;  People's  Democratic 
Republic  of  Yemen. 
Bangladesh  (same  provision  as  for  Rhodesia). 
Pakistan  (same  provision  as  for  Rhodesia). 

BOTCOTTS    OF    RHODESIA   AND    SOUTH    AFRICA   BY   BANGLADESH 

To  our  knowledge,  the  only  step  required  of  American  businessmen  is  to  be 
familiar  with  Bangladesh's  regulations  regarding  imports  from  third  countries 
of  goods  which  originated  in  Rhodesia  and  Pakistan. 
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We  know  of  no  requirements  that  foreign  firms  certify  that  the  goods  did  not 
originate  in  those  countries. 

PAKISTAN    BOYCOTTS    OF    RHODESIA,    SOUTH    AFRICA,    AND    TAIWAN 

Although  some  Pakistan  tender  documents  state  that  goods  may  not  be  of 
Rhodesia,  South  African,  or  Taiwanese  origin,  we  are  not  aware  of  any  require- 
ment that  exporters  in  third  countries  must  execute  any  certification  to  that 
effect.  We  assume  that  such  exporters  bear  only  the  burden  of  being  familiar 
with  the  Pakistani  import  regulations  in  this  regard. 

INDIA-NEPAL 

This  has  no  application  to  American  businessmen. 

ARAB    COUNTRIES    BOYCOTT    OF    ISRAEL 

In  most  transactions  with  Arab  countries,  American  businessmen  are  re- 
quested to  provide  certain  information  or  certifications  employed  by  the  Arab 
countries  to  enforce  the  economic  boycott  of  Israel.  The  information  or  certifica- 
tions take  various  forms,  e.g. : 

(1)  Answers  to  specific  questions  about  the  nature  of  a  firm's  relations, 
if  any,  with  Israel ; 

(2)  Undertakings  to  abide  by  the  boycott  of  Israel  regulations; 

(3)  Undertakings  that  the  firm  is  not  on  the  boycott  list,  or  will  not 
subcontract  with  or  use  products  of  a  boycotted  firm  in  fulfilling  the  contract ; 

(4)  Certifications  that  the  goods  to  be  supplied  are  not  of  Israeli  origin 
and  contain  no  components  of  Israeli  origin ;  and 

(5)  Certifications  that  the  ship  or  insurance  company  is  not  on  the  boy- 
cott list. 

The  responsibility  for  executing  the  above  requirements  usually  fall  on  the 
exporter.  The  related  service  organizations  bear  no  responsibility  in  this  regard, 
except  that  banks,  as  the  executors  of  letters  of  credit,  must  insure  that  re- 
quired certifications  are  provided  before  payment  is  made  to  the  exporter. 

U.S.  exporters  (and  now  related  service  organizations  such  as  banks,  ship- 
ping companies,  insurers,  and  freight  forwarders)  must  report  the  receipt  of 
boycott  requests  to  the  Department  of  Commerce. 


Department  of  Commerce  Keview  or  U.S.  Embargo  Activities 

U.S.  Embabgo  Activities 

The  United  States  conducts  fairly  extensive  economic  embargo  programs  di- 
rected against  certain  foreign  countries.  For  tlie  most  part,  these  programs 
represent  primary  embargoes  of  trade  with  these  countries  or  efforts  to  prevent 
the  frustration  of  these  direct  controls  by  third-country  exports  or  reexports  in- 
volving U.S.-origin  goods  or  technology.  There  are  secondary  aspects  to  certain 
of  these  programs,  however,  in  that  they  restrict  the  freedom  of  action  of  third 
countries,  including  countries  friendly  to  the  United  States  and  whose  policies 
favor  (or  laws  require)  trade  with  countries  against  which  our  denial  programs 
are  directed.  We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  U.S.  secondary  boycott  activities 
compare  in  degree  or  method  of  application  with  the  Arab  countries'  secondary 
boycott  of  Israel.  Although  there  are  similarities,  the  differences  are  more 
striking. 

U.S.   PRIMABT   EMBARGOES 

U.S.  Imports:  Under  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act,  imports  from  Cuba, 
North  Korea,  North  Vietnam,  South  Vietnam,  and  Cambodia  (Khmer  Republic) 
are  prohibited  except  under  a  license  issued  by  the  Treasury  Department.  Im- 
ports from  Rhodesia  are  similarly  prohibited  unless  the  goods  are  strategic  or 
critical  materials. 

U.S.  Exports:  Under  provisions  of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969, 
as  amended,  and  implementing  regulations  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
U.S.  exports  to  Southern  Rhodesia,^  Cuba,  North  Korea,  North  Vietnam,  South 
Vietnam,  and  Cambodia  are  prohibited  except  under  a  validated  export  license 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Such  licenses  generally  are  not  approved 
(exceptions  generally  are  for  humanitarian  reasons).  Exports  of  arms  and 
military  equipment  to  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  and  South-West  Africa 
(Namibia)^  are  prohibited  also. 

SECONDARY  ASPECTS  OF  U.S.  PROGRAMS 

Under  the  Battle  Act,  it  is  U.S.  policy  to  terminate  military,  economic  and 
financial  assistance  to  countries  which  knowingly  permit  the  shipment  of  stra- 
tegic goods  (as  defined  in  the  International  Traffic  in  Arms  Regulations  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Exi)ort  Administration  Regulations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce)  to  communist  countries. 

Under  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act,  American-owned  or  controlled  firms 
in  third  countries  may  not  engage  in  transactions  with  North  Korea,  North 
Vietnam,  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia  or  Cuba,  even  in  non-U. S.-origin  goods, 
without  approval  of  the  Treasury  Department.  Similar  Treasury  regulations 
under  the  U.N.  Participation  Act  of  1945  and  U.N.  Security  Council  Resolutions 
restrict  trade  of  American-owned  or  controlled  firms  in  third  countries  with 
Southern  Rhodesia.  The  policy  generally  has  been  to  deny  such  approval.  For 
Cuba,  this  policy  has  now  been  relaxed  to  the  following  extent :  Treasury  is  now 
licensing  exports  by  American-owned  or  controlled  firms  in  third  countries  whose 
policies  favor  trade  with  Cuba,  provided  that:  (1)  the  goods  to  be  exported 
are  nonstrategic ;  and  (2)  if  the  goods  contain  any  U.S.-origin  components, 
authorization  for  use  of  the  U.S.-origin  components  has  been  obtained  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Under  provisions  of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969,  as  amended,  and 
Department  of  Commerce  Regulations  : 

(a)  Firms  in  third  countries  may  not  reexport  U.S.-origin  goods  or  tech- 
nology without  prior  approval  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  countries 
for  which  validated  licenses  would  be  required  for  direct  shipments  from 
the  United  States. 


1  Pursuant  to  U.N.   Security  Council  resolutions  and  the  United  Nations  Participation 
Act  of  1945. 
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(6)  Third  country  firms  may  not  use  certain  U.S. -origin  goods  in  produc- 
ing end  products  destined  for  export  to  countries  for  which  validated  licenses 
would  be  required  for  direct  shipment  from  the  United  States,  without  ap- 
proval by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

(c)  Third  country  firms  may  not  export  certain  strategic  products  which 
they  produce  using  U.S.  technical  data  without  prior  approval  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

(Note. — The  measures  in  (a) -(c)  above  apply  with  the  greatest  impact 
to  transactions  with  the  so-called  "embargo  destinations" — Cuba,  Southern 
Rhodesia,  North  Korea,  North  Vietnam,  South  Vietnam,  and  Cambodia.  How- 
ever, approval  is  now  being  granted  on  a  case-by-case  basis  to  use  an  in- 
substantial portion  of  U.S.-origin  materials,  parts,  or  components  in  non- 
strategic  foreign-produced  products  to  be  exported  to  Cuba,  where  the  law 
or  policy  of  the  third  country  favors  trade  with  Cuba.) 

(d)  Third  country  vessels  and  aircraft  cannot  obtain  bunkers  from  U.S. 
ports  (including  the  Panama  Canal)  without  prior  approval  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  if  the  vessel  is  destined  to  North  Korea,  North  Vietnam, 
South  Vietnam,  or  Cambodia,  or  had  recently  called  at  one  of  these  destina- 
tions. A  similar  restriction  affecting  vessels  calling  at  Cuba  was  recently 
lifted. 


Exchange  of  Correspondence  Between  Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bing- 
ham AND  Hon.  James  A.  Baker  III,  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Concerning  the  Arab  Boycott  List 

February  2,  1976. 
Hon.  James  A.  Baker  III, 

Under  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Baker  :  Several  additional  questions  have  arisen  concerning  the  Ad- 
ministration's new  policies  with  respect  to  the  Arab  embargo  on  which  you  testi- 
fied before  this  Subcommittee  on  December  11,  1975.  These  questions  are  listed 
below. 

1.  Some  boycott  requests  by  Arab  countries  refer  neither  speclflcally  to  the 
boycott  of  Israel,  nor  to  the  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin  of  any 
American.  Rather,  certain  requests  simply  require  assurance  that  a  person  or 
company  is  not  on  the  "boycott  list"  and/or  that  any  goods  supplied  do  not  in- 
clude material  of  Israeli  origin  (see  sample  attached). 

(o)  Does  the  Administration  believe  that  the  boycott  list  itself  is  dis- 
criminatory in  that  it  includes  individual  Americans  and  American  firms  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin? 

(6)  Does  the  Administration  regard  boycott  requests  which  refer  to  the 
"boycott  list"  as  discriminatory  against  Americans  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin  (and  therefore  illegal  under  current 
Administration  policies),  or  does  the  Administration  regard  references  to 
the  "boycott  list"  as  discriminatory  against  Israel  but  non-discriminatory 
against  Americans  (and  therefore  legal  under  current  Administration 
policies)  ? 

2.  In  order  to  see  what  impact  the  boycott  has  had  on  American  firms  doing 
business  with  Israel,  do  you  think  it  advisable  to  include  in  the  Commerce  De- 
partment export  report  form  the  following  questions : 

(a)  Do  you  do  business  with  Israel?  If  not,  is  it  because  of  a  fear  that 
doing  business  with  Israel  might  result  in  your  being  placed  on  the  Arab 
boycott  list? 

(&)   Did  you  make  any  attempt  to  get  the  party  making  the  request  to 
eliminate  the  request? 
I  would  appreciate  receiving  your  reply  at  the  earliest  possible  date  so  that  the 
material  may  be  included  in  the  printed  transcript  of  the  hearings  which  is 
nearly  ready  to  go  to  press. 
Sincerely, 

Jonathan  B.   Bingham, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on 
International  Trade  and  Com/merce. 
Enclosure  (1). 

The  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.C,  March  5, 1976. 
Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  International  Trade  and  Commerce,  Committee  on 
International  Relations,  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  This  is  in  further  response  to  your  letter  of  February  2, 
1976,  in  which  you  asked  several  questions  concerning  the  Arab  boycott.  You 
indicated  that  your  letter  is  a  follow-up  to  my  testimony  of  December  11,  1975 
before  your  Subcommittee. 

As  I  stated  in  my  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee,  the  Arab  secondary  boy- 
cott again.st  Israel  is  designed  to  inhibit  third  country  (including  U.S.)  firms 
from  engaging  in  certain  business  activities  with  Israel  which  the  Arabs  view  as 
supporting  Israel  and  assisting  in  its  development.  Under  its  governing  principles, 
the  boycott  is  not  intended  to  discriminate  against  American  firms  or  citizens  on 
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religious  or  etlinic  grounds.  In  practice,  it  has  been  our  experience  that  the  boy- 
cott has  generally  not  been  applied  against  U.S.  individuals  or  firms  on  a  pro- 
scribed discriminatory  basis.  The  few  instances  which  have  come  to  our  attention 
of  possible  attempts  at  such  discrimination  api)ear  to  have  been  isolated  acts  of 
individual  Arab  businessmen  or  junior  government  oflScials,  which  did  not  re- 
flect the  policies  of  the  respective  Arab  governments  or  the  Arab  League  Coun- 
cil. Therefore,  since  the  boycott  list  is  a  reflection  of  official  boycott  policy 
imposed  by  the  Arab  States  against  Israel,  it  is  not  deemed  to  be  per  sc  discrimi- 
natory against  U.S.  citizens  or  flrms  on  the  basis  of  race,  religion,  color,  national 
origin,  or  sex. 

Further,  for  the  reasons  set  forth  above,  a  boycott-related  request  which  malies 
reference  to  the  "boycott  list"  would  not  be  considered  to  be  discriminatory 
against  U.S.  citizens  or  firms  on  the  basis  of  race,  religion,  color,  sex  or  national 
origin.  Therefore,  under  Section  3(5)  of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969, 
as  amended,  and  the  Export  Administration  Regulations  which  implement  that 
section,  firms  receiving  such  a  request  are  requested  and  encouraged  not  to  re- 
spond to  the  request,  but  would  not  be  prohibited  from  doing  so. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  the  addition  to  the  boycott  reporting  form  of  the  ques- 
tions suggested  would  provide  particularly  useful  and  reliable  information  as  to 
the  impact  of  the  Arab  boycott  on  American  firms.  As  I  noted  in  my  testimony, 
many  U.S.  firms  do  business  with  both  Israel  and  the  Arab  countries  since  the  boy- 
cott is  not  generally  applied  against  routine  civilian  trading  activities.  Of  the 
firms  that  do  not  transact  business  with  Israel,  most  are  motivated  by  economic 
or  busine.ss  reasons  totally  unrelated  to  the  boycott.  In  this  regard  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  capacity  of  Israel  to  absorb  investments  or  exports  from  U.S.  firms 
that  are  capable  of  or  interested  in  such  overseas  operations  is  relatively  small. 

As  you  may  know,  the  forms  on  which  exporters  and  related  ser\'ice  organiza- 
tions report  the  receipt  of  boycott  requests  require  the  parties  filing  the  reports 
to  indicate  whether  they  intend  to  comply  or  have  complied  with  the  boycott  re- 
quest. A  space  is  also  provided  on  which  the  party  filing  the  report  may  make  any 
additional  explanatory  comments.  In  many  instances,  boycott  requests  are 
prompted  by  governmental  requirements  and  are  therefore  not  negotiable  by  the 
private  parties  to  the  transaction.  It  would  be  impractical,  for  example,  for  a  re- 
lated service  organization  to  attempt  to  have  a  boycott  request  deleted  in  a  rou- 
tine commercial  export  transaction  without  endangering  the  completion  of  the 
transaction  for  the  other  parties  because  of  the  delay  that  such  an  attempt 
would  entail.  Since  the  response  to  the  suggested  questions  would  not  reflect  these 
factors,  a  somewhat  distorted  picture  of  the  impact  of  the  boycott  on  U.S.  firms 
could  result. 

Finally,  the  Export  Administration  Regulations  and  the  boycott  reporting 
forms  are  designed  to  be  applicable  to  all  restrictive  trade  practices  by  foreign 
countries  against  another  country  friendly  to  the  United  States.  We  would  there- 
fore be  somewhat  reluctant  to  have  the  reix)rting  forms  u.sed  to  query  reporting 
entities  as  to  their  attitude  toward  a  particular  nation — Israel,  in  this  case. 

However,  we  review  the  reporting  forms  regularly,  and,  in  spite  of  the  reserva- 
tions expressed  in  this  letter,  we  will  certainly  give  serious  consideration  to  in- 
cluding the  questions  you  propose  under  paragraph  (a)  on  page  2. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  communicate  further  with  you  on  this  subject. 
Sincerely, 

James  A.  Baker  III. 
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